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Study of Company Unions. 

A study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statisties of a representative group of 
126 company unions indicates that 
their establishment was most fre- 
quently due to the pressure of trade- 
union activity, in the form either of 
organization drives or strikes in the 
trade or vicinity; few were set up in 
the absence of such external influences. 
The company unions studied had been 
most successful in the field of health 
and safety work. About two-thirds 
had made some attempts in adjust- 
ing individual grievances. Company 
unions were less effective in handling 
general questions of wages and hours 
than in handling other matters, al- 
though a small number had engaged in 
a procedure approximating negotia- 
tion, Which in some cases had resulted 
in wage increases. A study of the 
internal structure and strength of 
these organizations, however, leads to 
the conclusion that their aggressive- 
ness was due to the activity of trade- 
union members within the company 
union or to encouragement by a 
management favorably inclined to- 
ward the idea of a vigorous union of 
its own employees but independent of 
outside affiliation. Page 821. 


Accidents in the Fertilizer Industry. 


The fertilizer industry, as far back 
as records are available, has ranked 
among the industries with very high 
accident rates. With the cooperation 
of the National Fertilizer Association, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has just 
completed a comprehensive accident 
survey of that industry, with particular 
reference to the causes of accidents and 
the possible means of prevention. The 
survey makes clear that practically all 
the serious accidents reported could 





This Issue in Brief 
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have been prevented by efficient super- 
vision and management. Page 831. 


Effect of Machinery on Farm Labor. 


The same forces of drought, depres- 
sion, and power farming which are 
displacing tenant farmers and laborers 
in the Texas Panhandle, as described 
in a previous article, are operating in 
southwestern Oklahoma and the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. Wheat farming is 
being mechanized rapidly and cotton 
farming still more rapidly. Between 
1929 and 1936 tractors increased from 
3,170 to 4,176, or 31.7 percent, in the 
five leading cotton-producing counties 
of Oklahoma. The effects of these 
changes on the economic and social 
life of the region are described in an 
article beginning on page 852. 


Southern Labor Legislation. 


The interest of the Southern States 
in improved labor legislation and its 
administration was evidenced at the 
Southern Regional Conference on 
Labor Legislation held in New Orleans 
in February. The resolutions adopted 
called, among other things, for the 
enactment by Congress of wage and 
hour legislation covering interstate 
commerce, and the enactment by the 
States of supplemental legislation 
covering industries not engaged in 
interstate commerce. Page 875. 


Choosing Men for Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 


Selecting young men for enrollment 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been a function of the Department of 
Labor since the Corps was originally 
established on April 5, 1933. During 
the first 5 years more than 1,800,000 
youths have been selected and en- 
rolled. Within the respective States, 
responsibility for making selections is 
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delegated to the State relief and wel- 
fare administrations. Applications 
are reviewed and approved, therefore, 
by State and local agencies equipped 
to know the financial need and per- 
sonal qualifications of the youths who 
wish to be enrolled. Many of the appli- 
cants in the C. C. C. age group (17-23) 
have never had any previous employ- 
ment. On the average they have com- 
pleted eight grades of schooling but 
have not had the advantages of a high- 
school education. Page 846. 


Credit Unions, 1936. 

At the end of 1936 there were nearly 
5,500 credit unions in existence in the 
United States, of which 66 percent had 
been formed under State laws and 34 
percent under the Federal act. During 
the year, these organizations made 
more than a million loans estimated 
at a total of $112,056,741. Total 
assets were placed at over $90,000,000 
and the total membership at nearly 
1,200,000 persons. These estimates 
were based upon reports to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covering some 83 
percent of the whole number of asso- 
ciations. Page 878. 


Ages and Dependents of the Unemployed. 

Approximately one-third of 1,300,546 
persons in 16 States who registered as 
unemployed or on emergency work in 
the November 1937 census were under 
25 years of age, more than one-half 
were under 35, more than two-thirds 
were under 45, according to a cross 
section of reports from these States. 
Slightly over one-fourth were 45 years 





of age and over. Four perce): 09; 
those reported as wholly unemployeg 
(not including emergency wor —_ 
were between 65 and 74 years of age. 
Only 20 percent of the wholly unem- 
ployed and 10 percent of the err. 
gency workers reporting on the suljee 
of dependents had no dependents. 
while 14 percent of the jobless and 24 
percent of the emergency workers |yaq 
5 or more dependents. Page 882 


Labor in the Fireworks Industry. 
Average hourly earnings in the fire- 
works industry were 41.3 cents 
October 1937, according to a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. As the average workweek was 
40.4 hours, the weekly earnings aver- 
aged $16.68. The plants in the fire- 
works industry are relatively sma! 
and, as they depend largely on loca 
markets, they are wideiy scattered 
throughout the United States. Also, 
employment in most branches of the 
industry is quite seasonal. Page 942 


Comparative Earnings of Women and 
Men. 


Weekly earnings of women in 40 of 
43 manufacturing industries averaged 
$20 or less in September 1937, while 
wages of men in the same establish- 
ments were materially higher. The 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor made a special analysis of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wage data 
to compare earnings of women and 
men in industries in which women 


constitute a substantial part of the 


labor force. Page 900. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPANY UNIONS! 


By FLoRENCE Pererson and Josern J. Senruria, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THERE are three distinct methods of employer-employee dealing. 
The first is that of individual dealing under which the employer 
personally, or through his foreman or personnel director, negotiates 
with his employees individually. The employer may occasionally call 
a meeting of his employees to make an announcement or for purposes 
of general discussion. A temporary workers’ committee may some- 
times be appointed to act upon a particular matter. Essentially, 
however, relations between the employer and the employee remain on 
an individual basis, since there is no permanent or formal organization 
of workers with duly constituted representatives to carry on negotia- 
tions. Even where other types of dealing exist, individual dealing is 
usually present, although it becomes difficult to measure its extent 
or assess its significance. 

The second type of employer-employee relationship is that associated 
with negotiations with a trade-union. Individual grievances and the 
detailed interpretation and application of agreements are sometimes 
handled through shop committees, but broad questions of wages, hours, 
and working conditions usually are negotiated through representatives 
or agents of the trade-union who are not necessarily employees of the 
establishment or company. 

The third type is that in which dealings are through a company 
union. The term ‘company union”’’ is here used to mean an organiza- 
tion confined to workers of a particular company or plant, which has 
for its purpose the consideration of conditions of employment. When 
this method of handling labor matters was carried on by informal 
committees, the whole arrangement was commonly referred to as an 
“employee-representation plan.” The term “plan’’ is hardly suitable, 
however, in cases where more formal procedure has developed, such 
as written constitutions, elections, membership meetings, provisions 
for arbitration, written agreements, and dues. This type of employer- 
employee dealing may also variously be called an employee association, 
works council, industrial democracy, employee representation, good- 
will plan, joint conference committee, industrial council, cooperative 
association, shop committee, etc. The Bureau uses the term “company 
union” in its generic sense, that is, to mean an organization of workers 





'‘ The complete report appears as the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 634, “‘Characteristics of Company Unions.”’ 
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confined to a particular plant or company and having for its pur) ose 
the representation of employees in their dealings with management 

Company unions are an alternative to dealing with the employe; 
either individually or through a trade-union. The quesiion 
naturally arises, therefore, how do company unions function 4s 
agencies representing the interests of the workers? As professed 
representatives of employees, are company unions set up through the 
initiative of the employees? Are they self-supporting and free from 
employer domination? How effective are they in the handling of 
individual grievances? Do they serve as_ collective-bargaining 
agencies in such basic matters as wages, hours, and working conditions? 


Study of 126 Company Unions 


In order to obtain factual answers to these questions, the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics made a study of company unions in the spring of 
1935. Members of the Bureau’s staff visited 126 company unions, 
interviewing employers, personnel directors, officers and members of 
the company unions, trade-union members, and citizens who were 
familiar with the local situation. Copies of minutes of meetings, con- 
stitutions, agreements, and other pertinent literature were obtained. 
Despite conflicting evidence and attitudes revealed in the material 
presented to the representatives of the Bureau, it has been possible 
to develop an essentially accurate description of a larger number of 
company unions than have ever before been studied. 

This study was made at the close of the N. R. A. period and before 
the passage of the National Labor Relations Act. The study is not 
merely of historical value, however. It describes company unions 
at a time when many were undergoing or had undergone the changes 
in form which since then have become more general. The more recent 
form of company union, referred to by some as “independent” union 
or association, is essentially the optional-membership type of com- 
pany union discussed in this study. Also, just as when this study 
was made, such organizations are still confined to employees of a 
single plant or company. 


How Company Unions Are Established 


Examination of a representative group of 126 company unions 
indicates that their establishment was most frequently due to the 
pressure of trade-union activity, either in the form of organization 
drives or strikes in the trade or vicinity. Legislation and otlier 
governmental action, such as the creation of the War Labor Board 
and the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, was also an 
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important factor. Few company unions were set up in the absence 
of such external influences. 

At the time of this study the great majority of company unions 
had been set up entirely by management. The management usually 
conceived the idea, developed the plan, and initiated the organization. 
In a number of cases one or more employees played a part in initiating 
the company union, but in some of these employee initiative was 
more apparent than real. In others, the company accepted an 
employee’s suggestion for such an agency, and then created the 
organization. In only a few instances, generally where a trade-union 
had failed to win the confidence of the workers, was the organization 
created primarily through the action of employees. Almost never 
was it established without some assistance from management. 
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Where the management formed company unions or supported their 
establishment, it sometimes exerted no pressure other than stating its 
own wish in the matter. More frequently, however, it applied vary- 
ing degrees of additional pressure, including in some cases discharge 
of trade-union members and threats to close down the plant unless 
the company union was established. Since in so many instances the 
presence of a trade-union had inspired the movement to organize a 
company union, one phase of organizing the company union was to 
attack the trade-union or to hamper it by delay and manipulation. 

The existence of a company union was almost never the result of 
a choice by the employees in a secret election in which both a trade- 
union and a company union appeared on the ballot. In one-third of 
the plans the employees were offered a chance to vote in a secret elec- 
tion in which expression of opinion was limited to a vote for or against 
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the company union. In some of these cases the company union wag 
formed even when the vote was in the negative. In another third, 
the company unions were installed without any expression of choice 
by the workers, while in about an equal number of cases their choice 
was registered by signature to a membership roll or petition, or by 
open vote at a public meeting. 


Automatic Participation and Optional Membership 


Company unions fall into two groups according to the basis on 
which employees participate in the affairs of the organization.  [p 
somewhat more than half of the company unions studied, the right 
to participate followed automatically from employment by the com- 
pany. Certain restrictions as to age or period of employment may 
have existed, but, once these qualifications were met, the employee 
was automatically free to vote and participate in the affairs of the 
organization in whatever ways were provided. Under such circum- 
stances there was no such thing as membership in an employee 
association. There was, technically considered, no association, but 
simply an agency for representation of employees in their relations 
with management. As a corollary, such representation arrangements 
very rarely had provisions for dues or for meetings of the employees, 
although the latter was more commonly provided than the former. 

The second type of company union, comprising somewhat less than 
half of those studied, operated on a membership basis. In addition to 
satisfying the essential requirement of employment by the company 
and whatever other restrictions were imposed, such as age and length 
of service, the employee went through a more or less formal and 
voluntary process of applying for and obtaining membership. \ost 
of the company unicns of this type were established after Marcel, 
1933. They included almost all of the dues-charging organizations 
found in the study and also the great majority of those having general 
employee meetings. 


Management Participation 


All but a few of the company-union constitutions either specifically 
or by implication made the management a party to the functioning 
of the employees’ organization. The management could veto amend- 
ments to the company-union constitution in a substantial number of 
instances and could even abolish the company union in a few cases. 

Most of the company unions studied relied entirely upon the man- 
agement for their finances. Many others received more or |ess 
important financial assistance from the employer. Such financial 
dependence generally meant that proposed expenditures by the com- 
pany union had to be approved by the management. Less than 1" 
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percent of all the company unions appeared to be financially self- 
supporting. The rate of dues was in most cases considerably below 
trade-union levels, and few of the company unions had substantial 
treasuries. Almost all of the dues provisions dated from after March 
1933. 

Just as the company union was confined to employees of the com- 
pany, So its officers and representatives almost invariably had to be 
employees. A few of the company unions had full-time salaried 
officials. Some of these were paid by the company and all were 
former employees of the company. 

Except for these few cases, the affairs of company unions were man- 
aged entirely by persons whose jobs were subject to the good will of 
the management or to restrictions accepted by the management. In 
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order to assure company-union officials against discrimination, many 
constitutions had provisions guaranteeing such officials against dis- 
criminatory treatment. There was little evidence of such discrimina- 
tion among the cases studied. Nevertheless, in many cases persons 
interviewed expressed fear of the possibility of such treatment or 
referred to cases in which representatives had been afraid to act 
aggressively. While such fears were less common among the older, 
well-established company unions than among those formed more 
recently, hesitancy about incurring the displeasure of foremen or man- 
agement persisted even in some cases in which the company union had 
been functioning for a long time. 

A majority of the company unions required that the employee 
representative must personally attempt to adjust a grievance before it 
could be taken up by the more formal company-union machinery. The 
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effect of such an arrangement was to relate the prosecution of grievance 
cases to the energy and courage of an employee who must face hjs 
superiors without the backing of an organization free from the em. 
ployer’s control. 


Functioning of Company Unions 


In view of the emphasis placed upon the company union as a) 
agency for adjusting individual grievances, it is significant that one- 
third of the company unions handled no such matters. Accordine {, 
persons interviewed regarding company unions which did take \) 
individual grievances, approximately one-third of this group did 
effectively, another third with limited effectiveness, and the remainde 
ineffectively. The company unions which were effective in hand|ine 
grievances included most of those with full-time officials as well ». 
most of those which showed some ability to negotiate with the iv- 
agement regarding wages. They also included a relatively large jro- 
portion of companies with personnel departments. 

Company unions were apparently most successful in the field of 
health and safety work and in providing that available work be <is- 
tributed among all employees instead of being concentrated among 
a few. 

Company unions were less effective in handling general questions of 
wages and hours than in handling other matters. In nearly half of 
the cases no general wage increases were requested or negotiated by 
the company union between January 1933 and July 1935. This does 
not mean that there were no wage increases in these plants. Since it 
was a period of rising prices and business improvement, some of these 
companies gave increases but the company unions played no part in 
securing these increases. 

Such wage adjustments as did take place, following requests by 
company unions, were in most cases not a result of any process which 
might be termed negotiation or collective bargaining. In some 
instances, it appeared that the wage increase which management liad 
decided to make was announced through the company union in order 
to increase the prestige of the company union. Many requests for 
increases were refused by the management without any negotiation, 
and with a simple statement that conditions did not warrant an 
increase or that wages were above those in other plants. 

A small number of the company unions engaged in a procedure 
which approximated negotiation. Some of these negotiations re- 
sulted in wage increases. Analysis of the internal structure and 
strength of these organizations leads to the conclusion that tier 
aggressiveness was due to the activity of trade-union members wit|iin 
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the company union or to encouragement by a management favorably 
inclined toward the idea of a vigorous union of its own employees but 
independent of outside affiliation. 


Handicaps in Negotiating 


In negotiations concerning wages and hours of work, company 

unions were handicapped by a number of factors. Important among 

these was their lack of knowledge of the financial condition of the 

company and of comparative wage scales in the industry. They 

lacked, in practically all cases, any regular contacts with company 

unions outside their own plants. Most of them had to rely entirely 

upon the statement of the situation as presented by the management. 

- Practically none of the company unions had hired outside experts for 
assistance in negotiations with the management. Most of the organiza- 
tions were not considered as having the right to hire such assistance, 

while few of those which had the right possessed the necessary funds. 

The evidence indicated a reluctance on the part of company-union 
officials to appeal matters from lower to higher management officials. 

In some cases the officials who had authority to render the decision of 
“ the management were not directly connected with the particular plant 
concerned. In these cases, conferences with the local management 
could not be decisive. Final decision had to await action by officials 
with whom company-union representatives did not come into direct 
contact. 

More fundamental was the company union’s inability to bring any 
pressure upon the employer. In most cases aggressiveness could take 
the form only of reiterated requests for consideration of the petition 
of the company union. Practically all of the organizations specifi- 
cally or by inference disavowed the use of the strike and only a 
negligible number had funds sufficient to carry on a strike for any 
length of time. Only one of the company unions had called a strike to 
enforce a demand. Only one-fifth of the organizations possessed 
the right to demand arbitration, by disinterested outsiders, of matters 
which could not be settled by discussion between management and 
employee representatives. In none of the cases studied in which 
arbitration was provided for, was an unsettled issue submitted to arbi- 
tration. One company union set out to invoke its right to arbitration 
but abandoned the move in the face of serious employer opposition. 
Most important of all, perhaps, the company unions were hampered 
by their inability to influence wage conditions in more than one plant. 
Although prevailing wages were specifically recognized as a deter- 
minant in wage negotiations in many cases, the company unions had 
no machinery for affecting conditions in competing plants. 
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Membership Meetings 


Company unions generally lacked adequate means for ascertaining 
the wishes and problems of the employees. Two-thirds had no pro- 
vision for regular meetings of employees; some of the others met on}; 
once a year. General membership meetings are vital to any organiza. 
tion which seeks to keep in intimate touch with the desires and sing. 
of its members. Where regular and frequent employee meetings are 
not held, no chance is given to employees as a body to discuss general 
problems and policies which are of interest to them. Furthermore. 
except in those few cases in which employee representatives were 
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allowed time off to see their constituents, employees had no regular 
machinery for conveying their individual views and interests to their 
representative. 

The company unions studied evinced little interest in matters of 
social or labor legislation and were even less active in presenting the 
views of employees on such matters. There was little discussion in 
their meetings regarding matters of labor legislation or national policy 
affecting their interests. When such matters were discussed, thie 
company-union spokesmen were likely to present information and 
statements which had been given them by the management. 


Changes During the N. R. A. 


Comparison of the structural characteristics of new and old com- 
pany unions indicates certain significant general tendencies after tlie 
enactment of the N.I. R.A. Thus there was a tendency in the direc- 
tion of membership company unions and away from the automatic- 
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participation organizations, and a move to reduce service and other 
requirements for participation. The management participation was 
reduced or eliminated in many respects, including a shift away from 
the joint-committee toward the employee-committee form of func- 
tioning. Dues and employee meetings became more common. Col- 
lective bargaining appeared as a definitely stated objective in some 
company-union constitutions. The number of agreements signed by 
both company unions and management increased, although such 
agreements are still uncommon and sometimes merely incorporate 
procedural arrangements formerly included in the constitution of the 
company union. 

As a result of these structural changes, a new type of company 
union has developed that more or less approaches the formal char- 
acteristics of trade-unions. This type, represented by 10 percent of 
the company unions studied, has, in general, a membership basis, 
membership meetings, dues, bilateral agreements with the company, 
and provisions for arbitration. A few have paid officials. To this 
extent they approximate the formal characteristics which are com- 
monly ascribed to workers’ organizations. However, they continue 
to require that all members and even all employee representatives 
must be employees of the company, and that they have no contacts 
with workers’ organizations outside the company. 

During the N. R. A. period there was a tendency for trade-unions 
and company unions to exist in the same establishment. In not all 
cases did the two compete directly for members. Where they did 
compete, the fact that the company union charged no dues and that 
it was favored by the management gave it an advantage in the minds 
of many of the workers. Benefit and welfare plans to which the 
company contributed were in a number of cases administered through 
the company union, giving a monetary advantage to membership. 
In a few cases the company union was given credit for the establish- 
ment of benefit provisions which were administered and financed 
entirely by the company. In a variety of more or less tangible ways 
the preference of the company was made evident. 


Evaluation of Company Unions Studied 


Considered from the standpoint of their functional pattern, company 
unions present a varying aspect. For this reason it is impossible to 
make any neat generalization which will at once describe and ap- 
praise all company unions. It would seem, however, that they can 
be grouped into three broad classifications. 

At one extreme were a large number of company unions—more than 
half—which performed none of the functions usually embraced under 
the term ‘‘collective bargaining.”’ Some of these were merely agencies 
for discussion. Others had become essentially paper organizations 
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after their primary function, the defeat of a trade-union, was joy. 
formed. About one-tenth of the company unions studied, althoycl, 
claiming broader functions, were in reality concerned only with bene. 
fit and welfare matters. While their activities along these lines jy 
be important, it is misleading to represent them as agencies for eo). 
lective bargaining. It does not necessarily follow that this type of 
organization violated the wishes of the majority of the employees 
concerned; it is possible that the employees may have been ayersp 
or at least indifferent to any other kind of organization. 

Another group of company unions, about one-third, were uncer. 
taking only a few of the activities in which trade-unions norm,|ly 
engage. These company unions concerned themselves with indivic,9| 
grievances and certain matters relating to working conditions: }) 
broad questions of wages and hours, if they were discussed at all, |\a¢ 
not been submitted to a process of negotiation and _ bargaining. 
Where these company unions had been successful in the limited arey 
of grievance adjustment, a liberal, intelligent attitude on the part of 
the management had been an important factor. With careful cooper- 
ation by the management about half of the company unions in this 
group had become effective avenues for the adjustment of individual 
grievances. 

The third group of company unions—about 15 percent of the total 
studied—were seriously attempting to function in those fields com- 
monly ascribed to collective bargaining. They represented th 
interests of the workers with a vigor not entirely attributable to en- 
couragement by the management. However, the most vigorous «an 
independent of these company unions existed under conditions of iso- 
lation. As agencies for the adjustment of individual grievances, tliey 
differed from the adjustment machinery set up under trade-union 
agreements in many industries in that the employee representatives 
in adjusting grievances had to face their superiors without the back- 
ing of an organization independent of the employer. In the broader 
field of wage and hour negotiations the company unions did not have 
access to information or personnel from a national union headquarters. 

The degree of isolation in practice was even greater than that in- 
herent in the structure of a union limited to the employees of 3 
single company. ‘Thus, few interested themselves in any propose 
legislation or governmental action affecting workers. They did not 
hire persons outside the plant to assist in negotiations with their 
employers. Neither did they seek arbitration by impartial outsiders 
of requests refused by the employer. So rarely was strike action even 
considered that the threat of withholding their labor played virtually 
no part in negotiations with their employers. Finally, the most 
vigorous of these organizations had no means for marshaling the 
support of large bodies of workers to influence the terms of the 
labor contract beyond the confines of a single company. 

























CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY, 1936 


By Max D. Kossoris and Swen Ksatr, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


FOR years the fertilizer industry has ranked among the industries 
with high frequency and severity rates for disabling injuries in the 
survey conducted annually by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among 
30 manufacturing industries, the fertilizer industry had the third and 
fourth highest frequency rate in 1935 and 1936, respectively, and third 
highest severity rate in each of these years. 

For the purpose of learning more about these high rates and the 
causes which led to injuries, a special survey was organized with the 
cooperation and backing of the National Fertilizer Association. 
Every known fertilizer establishment was circularized for information 
as to average employment, total employee-hours worked, and dis- 
abilities. Disabling injuries were classified according to a scheduled 
series of injury causes for each of the four types of departments which 
generally reflect the structure of the industry: Unloading and trans- 
portation, dry mixing, acidulating, and acid making. Tabulatable 
results were received from 585 establishments, representing approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the total establishments in the industry, and 
about 90 percent of the total employment. 

As indicated in table 1, the group of 585 establishments had for the 
year 1936 a frequency rate of 41.12; that is, 41.12 disabling injuries for 
every million employee-hours worked, and a severity rate of 4.32, 
equivalent to a time loss of 4.32 days for every 1,000 employee-hours 
worked.! But as nearly 60 percent of all the reporting establishments 
experienced no disabling injuries during the year, 237 establishments 
out of a total of 585 accounted for all of the 1,161 injuries. For this 
smaller group of establishments, the frequency rate was 49.07 and the 
severity rate 5.15. This group, however, comprising only about 40 
percent of all reporting establishments, contained about 78 percent of 
all employees and accounted for fully 84 percent of the total employee- 
hours worked. That the ‘‘no disabling accident” group consisted 
primarily of small establishments is indicated by the fact that the 


! The standard time-loss ratings used for fatal and permanent disabilities are those approved by the 
American Standards Association in 1937. A disabling injury for purposes of this study is defined as one 
which causes a permanent injury or a time loss beyond the day or shift on which the injury was incurred. 
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average number of employees per establishment was slightly in excess. 
of 10, while that for the “disabling accident” group was nearly 54 
The establishments in the former group were engaged primarily in dry 
mixing of fertiJizer, i. e., mixing dry chemicals in given proportions. 
and averaged only slightly more than 13,000 employee-hours. [hyo 
“disabling accident” group, on the other hand, included a considera})|. 
number of the large establishments which engage in the more inte- 
grated process of preparing fertilizer ingredients. Some of these trea} 
chemicals with acids (acidulating), while others also manufacture their 
own acids. Whereas the season for dry mixing is relatively short. 
lasting usually about 10 to 14 weeks, the activities of the integrated- 
process concerns extend over a longer period. Indicative of this are 
the average annual hours per employee, which were 1,271 for the 
“no disabling accident” group, and 1,854 for the “disabling accident’’ 
group, or nearly half again as high, 


TaBLE 1.—Summary of Disabling-Injury Experience in the Fertilizer Industry, 1936 





| All reporting | Establish- Establis! 











:” a ale ments with | ments wit 
Item — disabling in- | out disab| 
juries injuries 
See ree i | dd 5 
Number of establishments-------...-...-.---- cee ee Me ee ee. 585 237 | 
Number of departments. -.-............-.----.---- as. a as 855 426 | 
PD ee ee ae 1 16, 358 1 12, 763 | 
SN Be III oo a cose cccncesccccnesccnsesss 28. 0 53.9 
EEE re er ae Perel 28, 232, 559 23, 662, 316 4, 570 
Be nos cane ccccncqneuncscasssncens 48, 261 99, 841 
En. ce ucodadakednscdddeeeckus 1, 726 1, 854 | 
Number Gs Grenmeue Trees. .... 2... ..............-- samaksal 1, 161 1, 161 
ET DMR Lh ibid dhcecdsipccdidedebnandbehecead ae see 41.12 49. 07 0.0 
I I a tees marine win a paisa dsp nia mieten a bantiniienatea 4. 32 5.15 0. O 
SL eee a ener CS Se EOE eee ST 122, 009 122, 009 0.{ 





1 The average number of employees was computed by adding the total number of employees on the pay 
roll on the 15th of each month worked, and then dividing this total by the number of such months. 

? The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked 

3 The severity rate is the average days lost per 1,000 employee-hours worked, using the standard time 
losses adopted in 1937 by the American Standards Association for fatal and permanent disabilities, and 
actual time losses for temporary total disabilities. 


These averages, however, must not be permitted to obscure the 
fact that a considerable portion of the large establishments had good 
accident records, and that many small establishments had very poor 
accident experiences. The following tabulation covering 25 estab- 
lishments arranged by number of employees, is fairly representative 
of the experiences reported. 
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TABLE 2.—Injury Experiences of Individual Establishments 
SS —_ ! | 
| poh —— chien Number 
. : number of dis- , number of dis- 
Establishment of emn- abling Establishment ef ame abling 
| ployees injuries ployees | injuries 
Large establishments: ! Small establishments: * 
ee eee 485 4 Ff ee oe 41 14 
Worker ere 287 3 | PLEAS: 37 10 
eS Se ne 264 27 RS i Bie ae 35 13 
pS SENS ee 237 53 EE TLE: 35 17 
RS ae 226 26 era eae 34 15 
BP ne i li 211 4 || nin eh Ptneian ee 24 6 
2 TS 2 OE 179 19 || | SE ET 20 10 
ES Sa ee 171 47 || , SE Ee ee 12 5 
Medium-size establishments: | a 9 3 
ashes © Shs Spey ted Se 100 12 | ee ae 4 4 
(acctisenhacsobteSsoudedm } 98 5 |} Ty oteinis itigindaek auAeaa an 3 2 
<iidribiAielsbiaesmpenasine | 84 21 || | 
RES ae 72 11 || 
RSE Se a ae 62 10 || 
Pe, a cahias digusininen 54 11 || | 











| Establishments with an average of over 150 employees. 
2 Establishments with an average of 50 to 150 employees. 
i Establishments with fewer than 50 employees. 


As will readily be seen, some of the large firms had very few disabling 
injuries. For instance, establishment A, with 485 employees, had 
only 4 disabling injuries, averaging less than 1 per 100 employees. 
On the other hand, establishment D, with 237 employees, had 53 
disabling injuries, or about 22 per 100 employees. Among the small 
establishments, X, with only 4 employees, had 4 disabling injuries, 
each disabling a worker for at least 4 weeks. Establishment R, with 
35 employees, had 17 disabling injuries, and establishment U, with 
20 employees, had 10 such injuries. 


Experience of Departments 


The 585 reporting establishments contained 855 departments, 222 
of which were unloading and transportation, 362 dry mixing, 74 
acidulating, 29 acid making, and 168 which could not be classified 
from the data submitted. About 45 percent of the total number of 
employees were in dry-mixing departments (7,288 out of 16,358), and 
another 37 percent (6,097 employees) in the “‘not otherwise classified”’ 
type of departments. About 11 percent (1,833 employees) were 
reported for the unloading and transportation departments. Acidu- 
lating departments and acid-making plants had relatively few em- 
ployees. 
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Causes of Accidents in Fertilizer Industry 839 


For all departments there were 1,161 disabling injuries, of which 10 
resulted in death, 24 in permanent partial disabilities, and 1,127 in 
temporary total disabilities. Handling of tools or equipment was 
involved causally in 430 disabling accidents. Falls accounted for 
116, of which 3 were fatal and 3 more resulted in permanent injury, 
with an average time charge per case of 2,917 days. Out of 17 
disabilities caused by gassing, 4 resulted in death. All of these 
fatalities occurred in a plant in a single accident, which also caused 
5 temporary total disabilities. Of 66 machine injuries, 2 were fatal 
and 3 resulted in permanent injury. Causes classified as “‘all other’’ 
accounted for 343 disabling injuries, of which 6 resulted in per- 
manent disabilities and 1 in death. 

The highest number of disabling injuries per million employee- 
hours worked occurred in the unloading and transportation depart- 
ments, which had a frequency rate of 68.44. The corresponding 
severity rate was 3.17. Of the 207 disabling injuries in this group, 
| resulted in death and 206 in temporary total disability. Nearly a 
third of all the disabling injuries occurred in connection with tools 
and equipment. Injuries from falls or falling material were about 
evenly balanced, with 25 and 23 cases, respectively. 

The largest number of injuries were experienced by dry-mixing 
departments, with a total of 447. None of these were fatal, although 
9 resulted in permanent injuries so severe as to account for an average 
time loss of 2,606 days per case. Falling materials accounted for 71 
injuries, of which 3 were of a permanent nature with an average time 
loss of 4,000 days. Handling of tools or equipment was involved in 
174 injuries, about 39 percent of the total for dry mixing. For these 
departments as a group, the frequency rate was 38.84 and the severity 
rate 2.58. 

The 74 acidulating departments had a total of only 765 employees. 
Fifty-five disabling injuries, 1 of them fatal and 1 permanent in 
character, resulted in a frequency rate of 34.32 and a severity rate of 
5.25. The death was due to a fall. Among the remaining injuries 
no single cause stands out. Acid or chemical burns accounted for 9 
injuries, as did handling of tools or objects. Falling materials ac- 
counted for 8 cases. Although there were only 4 injuries due to falls, 
one of these was fatal. 

Acid-making plants, of which 29 were reported, had 25 disabling 
injuries for an average of 375 employees, with a frequency rate of 
32.15 and a severity rate of 1.13. Although the time loss for the 1 
permanent injury was only 300 days, the average time loss per tem- 
porary total disability was 24 days, which greatly exceeds the average 
days lost for this type of disability for the other departments. Six 
falls, with an average time loss of 62 days, largely account for this 
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high average. Acid or chemical burns account for 6 injuries, ),); 
the average days lost was only 10 per injury. 

There were 168 departments which could not be classified by type 
of work. These departments had 6,097 employees and a total of 
427 disabling injuries, of which 13 were permanent in nature an 
8 fatal. The frequency rate for this group is 37.72 and the severity 
rate 6.50—the highest for the various types of departments listed 
Fully 40 percent, or 173 injuries, occurred in connection with the 
handling of tools or equipment; 5 of these injuries were permanent jy 
nature. Machinery, with only 16 injuries, accounted for 2 fatalities 
Two more fatalities occurred in connection with falls, which were alsy 
responsible for 2 permanent and 48 temporary disabilities. 


Geographic Differences 


In an effort to determine whether there were any significant differ. 
ences due to geographic location, the reporting establishments were 
divided into 3 groups: (1) The Southeastern States, including Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mavry- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia; (2) the Northeastern States, including 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Wisconsin; and (3) the Western States, including Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

A break-down by types of departments in the three areas gives tly 
following results: 


TaB Le 4.—Injury Rates in the Fertilizer Industry, by Departments and Geographic Area: 





















































Frequency rate | Severity rate 
Type of department : | 
South-| North-| ,, . South- \North-| 

east east West | Total east | east | West | Total 
Br ee ee eee 39.91 | 51.38 | 21. 43 | 41.12 | 4.73 | 34 af ns 4 
Unloading and transportation. -_........-..-- 74. 72 53.54 | 72.39 | 68.44 4. 06 —t ~ Br 
gE SCR ET RS IS i 41.99 | 38.26 | 18.23 | 38.84 3. 10 1. 76 2 
ESE AE RE ee coe pep eeeey are fe 40.42 | 22.30 | 11.66 | 34.32 7.48 0. 18 5 
I ae 32.43 | 42. 96 0.00 | 32.15 1. 28 0.15 ] 
Not otherwise classified _._-..............--- 29. 26 | 63.56 | 15.49 | 37.72 | 6.56 | 5.65 | 9. 7 1 6. 











The rates for acidulating departments and acid-making plants in 
the Western States group and for acid-making plants in the North- 
eastern States group, although shown, are of little importance because 
of the small number of employees involved. Ruling them out for 
purposes of comparison, there still are left important differences 
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' between the rates of the various types of departments in the three 
areas. 

In all three areas, the unloading and transportation departments 
are clearly disclosed as the most hazardous type of operation; cer- 
tainly, they have frequency rates out of all proportion to those of 
the other departments. In the Southeastern area, there were nearly 
72 disabling injuries for every million hours worked, with a time loss 
of over 4 days for every 1,000 hours worked. The average days lost 
per injury was 14. As is apparent from table 2, handling of tools 
and equipment was by far the leading cause of injury, with falling 
materials and falls ranking second and third respectively. 

The frequency rate of 72.39 for unloading and transportation in the 
Western States group was nearly as high as that for the Southeastern 
States, 74.72. For the Northeastern States, the frequency rate was 
considerably lower, 53.54, or 21 disabling injuries less per million 
hours worked. ‘The leading causes of injury, however, are the same 
in all three groups. 

Dry-mixing departments rank second highest in size of frequency 

rates. The spread between the rates for the three areas is very pro- 
nounced, with 41.99 for the Southeastern group, 38.26 for the North- 
eastern group, and only 18.23 for the Western group. Similarly pro- 
nounced are the differences between the severity rates, with 3.10, 
1.76, and 0.37, respectively. The outstanding causes of injury in 
these accidents in the Southeastern group are handling of tools or 
equipment, with 137 disabling accidents; falling materials, 46 acci- 
dents; and machinery, with 35 accidents. In the Northeastern 
States, handling of tools or equipment, although the leading injury 
cause, does not dominate the accident experience as in the case of 
the Southeastern States. Falling materials accounted for 20 disabling 
injuries, and machinery for 7. In the Western States group, the 
same three causes stand out, but the number of such accidents is 
very much smaller, as is the average number of employees in these 
departments. As the frequency rate indicates, however, the disabling 
accidents in this group occurred far less frequently in terms of total 
employee-hours worked than in either of the other two groups of 
States. 
The number of acidulating departments was small in each of the 
three areas, as was the number of employees involved. In fact, the 
number of employees and employee-hours worked in all but the 
Southeastern group is too small to warrant a comparison of their 
disabling-injury rates. The frequency rate of 40.42 for the Southeast 
is high, and still more so is the severity rate of 7.48. One death was 
caused by a fall. Acid or chemical burns were the leading cause of 
injuries, with machinery a close second. 
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Acid-making plants had the lowest frequency rate in the South. 
eastern States, as well as the lowest severity rate. The rates, re ‘Dece 
tively, are 32.43 and 1.28, but the average time loss per temporary 
total disability was high, with 27 days per case, primarily becaiise of 
falls. 

The Northeastern States, having 143 establishments with 199 
departments and 3,227 employees, accounted for 331 disablino 
injuries, and had the highest frequency rate of the 3 areas, but a lower 
severity rate than the Southeastern States. This latter group of 
States experienced the highest severity rate, with 4.73 days lost per 
1,000 employee-hours worked. The lowest frequency and severity 
rates, 21.43 and 3.29 respectively, were for the States in the Western 
group. The Southeastern States, however, had by far the largest 
number of employees—fully 73 percent of the total. The North- 
eastern States had not quite 20 percent, and the Western States the 
balance of 7 percent. 


Causes of Disabling Accidents 


Because reporting establishments were asked to describe the more 
serious accidents, it is possible to indicate the types of accidents found 
in the various types of departments. An analysis of these need not go 
very deep to disclose that nearly all of them were preventable, and 
that a considerable number were due to poor working conditions. 
On the face of these descriptions it is clear that in many instances, 
chiefly in the Southeast, the type of labor employed requires close 
supervision to avoid accidents. Generally, and certainly in these 
instances, accident prevention is a challenge to efficient management. 
At stake are not only human lives and limbs, but also proper ani 
efficient operating conditions. 

Following are descriptions of disabling accidents by departments; 
where possible, a suggestion is made directly below the description 
as to how the accident could have been prevented. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS AND METHODS OF PREVENTION 
Unloading and transportation 


1. Slipped on wet loading ramp leading from boxcar to a truck. Fell and 
ruptured himself. 

“We have since provided nonskid runways with corrugations to preven 
injuries of this kind in the future.””’ (Comment of reporting establishment.) 

2. While unloading truck, worker threw hook over to other side of truck, 
hitting man standing nearby between neck and shoulder. Disabled for over 
14 weeks. 

Worker should have been required to look or call to give warning before throw- 
ing hook. In general, the practice of throwing objects should be discouraged. 
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3, imployee caught between boxcar and platform while moving car. Hip 
pone broken, disabled for over 14 weeks. 
Provide more clearance between car and platform. 
4, Backing electric truck out of low door. Struck in back of head by obstruc- 
tion over door. 
Remove obstruction to make passage safe. 
5. Cleaning track, when struck by a car pushed by another employee. Fell 
15 feet into pile of fertilizer. Fractured spine, died month later. 
Men should not be permitted on track while cars are being moved. Provide 
cars with bell or some other warning signal. 
6. Man working on trestle stepped in front of moving car. Killed. 
Men should not be permitted on track while cars are being moved. Provide 
cars with bell or some other warning signal. 
7. Walking on shipping platform, stepped into hole being repaired. Injury 
to leg. 
Fence off or flag such repair work. 
8. Coworker hit worker’s foot with a hand pick while working in hold of a 
steamship discharging potash salts. 
Men should be spaced farther apart. Have fewer men in congested working 
areas. 
9, Cleaning tailing mill on a shipping unit, stuck hand into mill. Fractured 
finger. 
Men should not be permitted to clean machinery in motion. 
10. Five men, loading from a pile of superphosphate, undermined top of pile 
which slid down, injuring one worker. 
Supervisor should never permit undermining of pile. 
11. Load of 500 pounds fell on worker after hand truck struck an obstacle 
in path of wheels. Hand injured. A second worker tried to catch the load 
before it hit the floor, wrenched his back, disabled 7 weeks. 
Keep floors clear of obstacles. Pay careful attention to good housekeeping and 
loading of trucks. 
12. Six men, out of a total of 10 employees, hurt by slipping on wet platforms 
and gangboard. 
Sand slippery floors. Provide nonskid platforms and gangboards. Floor 


wetness can usually be greatly reduced by proper drains and control of use of 
water. 


Dry mixing 


1. Painting building, ladder slipped, worker fell, gashing arm on protruding nail. 
Insist that men secure ladders against slipping. Use nonslip ladder feet. 
Eliminate projecting nails. 
2. Four workers picking on pile of fertilizer; one struck in arm by fork of 
another. 
Men should be spaced farther apart, at safe distances, and kept that way. 
3. Crew picking and shoveling on a pile of fertilizer. Man struck in calf of 
leg with a pick handled by another. 
Men should be spaced farther apart, at safe distances, and kept that way. 
4. Lifting plank while unloading material; hernia. 
Teach workers to lift safely. 
5. Hauling materials to elevator, worker’s hand mashed when sideswiped by 
cart of another worker. 
Provide sufficient clearance for carts. 
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6. While pushing cart, run into by another worker. Abrasion of heel, infecte, 
Provide closer supervision, and adequate first-aid treatment. 
7. While dumping material from wheelbarrow, handle of barrow struck hay, 
breaking bone. 
Description insufficient to indicate unsafe practice. 
8. Fellow worker, turning to dump load, struck man in ribs. 
Prevent congestion of workers and provide more adequate aisle space. 
9. Placing empty bag over fertilizer chute to eliminate dust near cor 
employee struck gear; lost a finger. 
All gears should be enclosed. 
10. Hand infected from break in skin. 
Proper first-aid treatment of all injuries. 
11. Helping to start engine; glove caught in belt between engine and driy, 
shaft. Disabled 3 weeks. 
Do not permit makeshift or improper methods of starting engines. 
12. Releasing brake on boxcar, slipped and fell under car, crushed leg, per. 
manent injury. 
Provide careful training for such hazardous work. 
13. On way to work, man cut across still beams of a foundation for a | 
furnace. Fell, injured hip, died 2 months later. 
Do not allow unauthorized persons in construction area. 
14. Tripped over wire and fell; hernia. 
Keep walking areas clear of obstructions. If obstructions are necessary 
keep them guarded. 
15. Tending screen on mixing machine; vibration caused piece of iron pipe t 
fall, striking man on head. 
Proper periodic inspections. Keep loose objects from overhead. 
16. Stepped on plank; stuck nail in foot. 
Keep walking areas clear. Eliminate all projecting nails. Adequate firs! 
aid. 
17. Fertilizer screen fell, causing slight fuot injury. Infection developed, dis- 
ability of 3 weeks. 
Proper first-aid treatment of all injuries. Secure screens against falling 
18. Injured by nail protruding from falling plank. 
Eliminate projecting nails. Avoid loose objects overhead. Inspect periodically 


ew 


Acidulating 


1. Pulled electric dumpcar to end of track to locate bumper, lost control over 
car, which ran over end of track, catching employee under it. Death. 

Guard construction work properly. Provide positive means for car control; 
e. g., temporary bumper or secure car by means of a cable or other devices. 

2. Climbed up ladder to grease bearings of an outlet screw; clothes caught iu 
counter shaft of screw, pulled worker against shaft. Injuries to arm, side, and 
hip. Died 11 days later. 

No greasing should be permitted on machinery in motion. Provide safely 
shaft and collars. 

3. Two men connecting discharge line to a tank car of “nitrate solution.’ 
Safety valve blew off, solution sprayed into face and eyes of worker. 

Provide protective masks. 

4. Turning on valve of ammonia line, liquid ammonia shot into eyes. Disabled 
3 weeks. 

Provide protective masks. 
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Acid making 


1. Cleaning out tower, men inhaled nitrogen dioxide gas. Four men killed, 
fve injured. (Out of a total working force of 45 men, this one plant had 4 men 
:illed and 8 injured.) 

Provide workers with fresh-air respirators, preferably the type approved by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 


Establishments not classified by departments 


1. Applying gear compound to gear; right hand caught between gears. Lost 
4 fingers of right hand. 

No greasing should be allowed on moving machinery. 

2. Standing on bag conveyor when another employee started conveyor, wedg- 
ing foot between conveyor and metal guard rail. Fractured bone, disability over 
14 weeks. 

Do not permit employees to stand on conveyors. Do not permit starting of 
machinery before making sure that other workers are out of danger. 

3. Coming down ladder, ladder slipped, worker struck right side against radiator 
after falling 5 feet. 

Insist that men secure ladders against slipping. Use nonslip ladder feet. 

4. Stepped on loose piece of flooring, board flew up, striking worker in mouth. 

Loss of 4 teeth, badly lacerated lip. 
Keep floor in good repair. 

5. Chipping rust from beam, piece struck eye. Disabled 2 weeks. 

t, Compel wearing of adequate goggles on work of this type. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat that the causes which led to the 
accidents described could easily have been prevented, and that, on 
the face of the reports received, there is no justification for the unfa- 
vorable injury experience of the fertilizer industry. 


d 








SELECTING 1,800,000 YOUNG MEN FOR THE C. ©. ¢. 


By W. Frank Persons, Representative, Department of Labor, Advisory Coun. il, 
C. C. C. 


THE FIFTH anniversary of the Civilian Conservation Corps (known 
officially as Emergency Conservation Work until July 1, 1937) will 
occur on April 5, 1938. The function of the Department of Labor jy 
this large-scale undertaking has been the selection of the young men 
(17 to 23 years of age) who supply the major manpower of the Corps. 
Records show that from April 1933 to March 1938, more than 1,800,000 
youths were selected and accepted for employment in the conservation 
of forest, park, and land resources throughout the country. 

Responsibility for the selection of the junior enrollees was delegate 
to the Department of Labor, at the outset of the organization, by 
Executive order, signed by the President on April 5, 1933. ‘This 
order stated: 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Labor each shall appoint a representative, and said represeiita 


tives shall constitute an Advisory Council to the Director of Emergency Cons 
tion Work. 


Under this authority, the viewpoint of the Department of Labo 
has been represented in the formulation of basic decisions of genera! 
policy affecting the entire Corps and its work. In addition, the 
Department has supervised a Nation-wide organization for the selec- 
tion of enrollees. Unique features of this organization have been its 
voluntary character and its responsiveness to a single purpose 
select the best qualified men in the eligible group. 


Uniform Eligibility Standards 


Selection is made under uniform national standards of eligibility. 
These standards relate to age, citizenship, unemployment and relic! 
status, marital status, character, and physical fitness. As a condition 
precedent to enrollment, each junior enrollee must agree to allot to a 
dependent relative a substantial portion of his monthly pay of $30. 
The man’s family thus receives each month, directly from the Finance 
Office, an allotment check of from $22 to $25 to be used in meeting 
family needs. 

Within the respective States, authority to make selections is dele- 
gated by the Department of Labor to the established State relief and 
welfare administrations. The State selecting agencies, acting throug) 
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their local representatives, have the continuous task of receiving and 
investigating hundreds of thousands of C. C. C. applications each year. 
They interview applicants, select the most needy young men, and 
sive approval to each beneficiary to receive the allotment of an 
enrollee’s pay. 

Filling of Vacancies 


Enrollment periods occur each 3 months—in April, July, October, 
and January—on the basis of a national plan approved by the Director 
of the Corps. At such times the Department of Labor is informed of 
vacancies In existing camp strength. Thereupon, it issues a requisition 
to each State selecting agency to provide the number of new men 
needed. The State agency breaks down this requisition into smaller 
requisitions for each local unit, and sends forward the required 
numbers to acceptance stations at the scheduled dates. 

It is under this procedure that 1,800,000 young men have been 
selected and sent forward during the first 5 years of the C. C. C. 
program. The authorized strength of the Corps (including both 
juniors and veterans) has varied during these years from a maximum 
of 505,000 during the quarter beginning July 1, 1935, to a minimum 
of 280,000 during the quarter beginning January 1, 1938. 

The following table shows the maximum authorized strength and 
the number of young men selected during each fiscal year by the 
Department of Labor, as original members of the Corps (1933), or as 
additional members during expansion of size (1935), or as replacements 
to fill vacancies (every 3 months): 


Junior Members of C. C. C. Selected and Enrolled Under Auspices of U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1933 to 1938 


[Including maximum authorized junior strength for each quarterly period} 





| Junior appli- |Total na- | Junior appli- | Total na- 
cants selected |tional jun- cants selected |tional jun 
and enrolled | ior quota and enrolled | ior quota 
Enrollment periods under aus- (maxi- || Enrollment periods under aus- | (maxi- 
pices of mum au- || picesof |mumau 
Department | thorized | Department | thorized 
of Labor strength) || of Labor \strength) 


| | | 


Grand total (April 1933- || Total, fiscal year 1936__- mal 
March 1938) July-August 1935_____| 183,833 | 470, 000 
K October-November | 
Total, fiscal year 1933 Se 94, 149 445, 00 
(April 5-June 30) . 5 April-May 1936_..____| 100, 485 325, 000 
| | 
Total, fiseal year 1934_.__. 245, 357 Total, fiscal year 1937 a 
Octobe 2 93, 000 5» == 43,191 325, 000 
January 1934 2 38, 564 . October 1936 92, 793 325, 000 
Ji 50 ae 2 113, 793 January 1937_.._..___.! 44, 362 325, 000 
Bn Anse @t..........-s. 75,297 | 325,000 
Total, fiseal year 1935_.__- 460, 868 
.  « ar 2 156, 500 ‘ Fiseal year 1938 (incom- | 
October 1934 88, 369 plete) 196, ! 
é 63, 086 _ as 49, 207 
3 107, 237 f October 1937_.......-- 124, 
45, 676 320, 000 January 1938........--| 23, 


_ | 

















1 —> nior contingent (age 18-25) of the Corps, including 24,375 local experienced men. 

‘ Estimated. 

* Beginning with the Apri] 1935 enrollment period, local experienced men were no longer selected by the 
Department of Labor. 
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No Federal funds are used to defray the expense of selection actiy;. I 
ties in the various States. It is the uniform policy to request appro. JE the 
priate State agencies to accept this responsibility without cost to thy $20) 
Federal Government. Since allotment payments, made by enrolle, yea 


members of the Corps to their needy dependents, amounted during 
the fiscal year 1937 to $88,073,059, and have amounted in the agers. 
gate to more than $425,000,000 since the beginning of the Corps, th, 
comparatively small administrative cost necessary on the part 0; 
each State, in order to assure full participation in the benefits of tho 


C. C. C. camp program, has been readily assumed. 
Responsibilities of Department of Labor 


The chief functions of the Department of Labor in the adminis. 
tration, coordination, and supervision of the selection of C. (. ( 
enrollees and the State and local agencies and facilities utilized fo; 
this purpose are as follows: 

(1) Membership on the Advisory Council to the Director of the Corps, a 
liaison with the Director’s office and the Federal departments and agencies 
participating in C. C. C. operations; participation in planning and policy-making 
on questions affecting the purposes and scope of the Civilian Conservation Corps 


enterprise as a unified whole. +V 

(2) Recommending eligibility policies and rules and regulations governing 3 
selection of junior members of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to be issued wit att 
the approval of the Director of the C. C. C. 


(3) Appointing State selecting agencies under the “cooperative agreements’ 
authorized in basic legislation, and assuring the uninterrupted continuance 0! 
selection facilities in the States on a voluntary and uncompensated basis. 

(4) Supervising and coordinating the efforts of designated selecting agencies 
through field trips and conferences, and through communication and correspo! 
dence with selecting officials on special problems; evaluating the work of su 
agencies and suggesting means for its improvement when necessary; consulta 
tion and assistance in the development of training programs for local selectio: 
personnel and in plans for the greater adjustment of enrollees to camp life and 
their placement upon discharge. 

(5) Preparing printed and mimeographed materials for information and 
guidance of State and local selecting agencies; issuing “letter of instruction’ 
series to the field; preparing informative materials for prospective enrollees. 

(6) Publishing basic State quotas and authorizing periodically the selection o! 
men needed to replace wastage in full strength (in accord with general plans 
approved by the Director of the C. C. C.). ¥ 

(7) Planning and initiating the procedure for selection; supervising the filling J res 
of requisitions for replacements. . 

(8) Summarizing and preparing reports covering selection data from the field; 
preparing special memoranda and reports for the Director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and members of his staff. 

(9) Rendering decisions, after review of facts, in cases of disputed allotments 
referred for action by the War Department. 

(10) Answering routine requests for information on eligibility, selection pro- 
cedure, changes of allotment, and similar matters. 
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In carrying forward the above functions, the total expenditures of 
the C. C. C. office of the Department of Labor have been less than 
$20,000 per year in each of the fiscal years up to and including the 
year 1937. During the latter year the expenditures were $19,258. 


Effective Cooperation of State Agencies 


In each successive year since 1933, the cooperative plan under 
which the State welfare and relief organizations have worked with the 
Department of Labor in selecting the best qualified youths for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has increasingly exemplified the effective- 
ness of a typically American process of government. It is a demo- 
cratic process in which the maximum use is made of State and local 
initiative and responsibility. Not only have officials of the public 
relief and welfare organizations in the various States and communi- 
ties given wholeheartedly of their time and effort to assure the success 
of the C. C. C. enterprise, but the assistance in an advisory capacity 
of school officials, community houses, private welfare agencies, and 
religious bodies has been enlisted and readily given. Nor can it be 
said that this keen interest and uncompensated assistance has been of 
a purely emergency character. It has continued to flourish after 
5 years of operation of the C. C. C. program. 

Through this process it has been possible in many communities to 
attain a broader understanding of the benefits which result from the 
selection of young men of ambition, purpose, and character for service 
inC.C.C. camps. ‘To a much less extent than formerly are selecting 
agencies besieged by public and quasi-public officials urging that 
“problem cases’? be enrolled in the Corps without regard to their 
adaptability to the Corps and their qualifications for the work pro- 
gram. It is not only an unwarranted expense to the Government to 
outfit and transport enrollees who remain in camp only a few days or 
weeks; it is also a loss to the community which selected such applicants 
and is a disservice to the applicants. The youths who are best able 
to contribute to the work of the Corps and most anxious to profit by 
its work and training opportunities are the young men the Civilian 
Conservation Corps wants. 

| Although careful selection is the primary function of the State and 
' local agencies which act on behalf of the Department of Labor, their 
responsibilities extend to a broader field. Adjustment of enrollees to 
_ camp life has been emphasized as a proper concern of those responsible 
for selection. Cooperation between the camp supervisory personnel 
and the selecting agents—who are the connecting links between the 
' enrollees and their home communities—has already resulted, in many 
_ instances, in improved camp morale. 
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State and local selecting agencies have been encouraged als, ;,, 
assist returned enrollees in their search for permanent employe; 
through cooperative plans with camp administrative officials and }y 
utilizing the facilities of State employment services. | 


Age and Schooling of C. C. C. Youths 


The method of tabulating and analyzing in each State factual dats 
with respect to newly selected applicants at the time of acceptance 
and enrollment in the Corps has been continuously improved an 
extended. Reports are now made to the Department of Lalo; 
immediately after each enrollment period on the following stibjec: 


Age distribution of juniors accepted for enrollment. 

Length of unemployment of juniors prior to selection. 

Years of schooling completed by juniors prior to selection. 

Relief status of juniors accepted for enrollment. 

Urban-rural classification of juniors accepted for enrollment. 
Allotments of juniors accepted for enrollment. 

Employment office registrations of juniors accepted for enrollment. 


NOP WN 


Through these reports many significant data are being obtained 
which have an important bearing on policy making in the interest of 
the entire Corps. 

Figures on the ages of young men selected for enrollment in the 
Corps present unusual evidence of the need of 17 and 18 year old 
youths for the type of experience and training available in C. ©. C. 
camps. A third of the applicants selected in the last 3 enrollments 
(July and October 1937 and January 1938) were 17 years old. Mor 
than half were either 17 or 18 years of age, and nearly three-quarters 
had not reached their twentieth birthday. 

It is undoubtedly true that youths just out of school and with no 
specialized training have found their employment opportunities to be 
limited by their immaturity and inexperience. They seek enrollment 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, therefore, for the appropriate 
purpose of gaining such maturity and of developing such useful skills 
as will enable them to approach private employers and register a 
public employment offices with more self-assurance and a more 
impressive work history. 

The testimony of selecting agents as well as of camp supervisory 
personnel bears out the fact that the majority of these youths do not 
enter the camps solely for the purpose of escaping idleness for a time, 
but rather because they are eager to work at the various jobs to whicl 
they are assigned, anxious to learn how to handle tools and machinery, 
and ambitious to advance themselves up the ladder of employability. 

More than a sixth of the youths accepted have never been previous!y 
employed, according to their own report. For these young men, 110s! 
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of whom have very recently left school, as well as for many whose 
previous work experience has been of a temporary or intermittent 
nature, the Corps very clearly is providing a first opportunity to know 
the meaning of a regular job. 

A summary of the information available over a period of the last 2 
years (April 1936 to March 1938), on the number of years of schooling 
completed by selected applicants indicates that 66.7 percent of the 
youths had completed primary school (eighth grade) while 9.8 percent 
had completed high school. It is evident that a great many of the 
new enrollees ended the formal part of their education either immedi- 
ately after completing grade school or in the early years of high school. 
Frequently this early termination of schooling was due to family 
financial limitations. It is especially helpful to these youths, there- 
fore, to be able to avail themselves of the work and training program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and, on a voluntary basis, to 
secure additional education. 


Moving Toward a Permanent C. C. C. 


On April 5, 1937, the President recommended to Congress that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps be made a permanent agency of the 
Federal Government. On June 28, 1937, Congress passed and the 
President signed an act (Public, No. 163, 75th Cong.) establishing 
the Civilian Conservation Corps for a period of 3 years, beginning 
July 1, 1937. 

The Corps has now passed from its emergency phase and has begun 
the development of a permanent program. Substantially the same 
organization which was created in 1933 under the program of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work is continued by the act and by Executive 
Order 7677—A supplementing the act. The Department of Labor will 
continue to participate in the administration of the Corps and will have 
the responsibility, as during the past 5 years, for the selection of all 
junior enrollees. 
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POWER FARMING AND LABOR DISPLACEMENT 


PART 2.~ SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA AND MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
By Pauw S. Taytor, University of California | 

THE SAME forces of drought, depression, and power farming which 
are displacing tenant farmers and laborers in the Texas Panhandle 
are operating in southwestern Oklahoma and the Mississippi Delta. 


Farm-Labor I Jisplacement in Southwestern Oklahoma 


Southwestern Oklahoma, like Hall and Childress Counties, Tex., is 
part of the western dry cotton area. The beginnings of mechanization 
of cotton production and the portent of its effects were noted by an 
Oklahoman as long as 7 years ago: 

Striking progress has been made in parts of the South in recent years in the 
mechanization of cotton production. * * * The effect * * * _ is likely 
to prove even more striking in its economic and social aspects than with the 
agricultural production, in which the use of machinery has increased gradually 
over the past 50 years or more.! 

In 1936 another observer gave as reasons for the exodus of farm 
population from southwestern Oklahoma not only drought, but also 
mechanization in the form of tractor farming and harvesting by 
“sledding.”’* The observations which follow are based on brief field 
reconnaissance in 1937 and examination of available statistical data 
on farm tractors. 

The use of tractors on Oklahoma farms is increasing rapidly. 
Although this State was among those most severely struck by drought, 
the number of tractors increased 25.2 percent between 1929 and 
1936, or slightly more rapidly than in the United States as a whole. 
Kven more striking is the tremendous recent acceleration in the use 
of tractors. Between 1929 and 1934 the annual rate of increase 
averaged only 1 percent. In 1935 the rate of increase rose to 7.9 
percent, and in 1936 to 9.7 percent (table 1). 





TaBLE 1.—Increase of Farm Tractors in Oklahoma, 1929-36 ! 

















. : Annual 
Year Pog tool Index percent of 
. , increase 
1929 25, 962 100. 0 
1934. : : 27, 205 | 104. 8 21.0 
1935 7 29, 356 113. 1 7.9 
1936_. : — 32, 504 125. 2 9.7 
1 1929 figures from 1930 census; 1934-36 figures from Oklahoma Highway Department. 2 Average. 





1 Journal of Farm Economics (Menasha, Wis.), January 1931, p. 29: Mechanization of Cotton Farms, by 
P. H. Stevens. 

? Rural Sociology, Baton Rouge, September 1936, p. 332: Some Observations on Oklahoma Population 
Movements Since 1930, by Robert T. McMillan, 
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TRACTORS ON WHEAT FARMS 


Tractor farming is increasing rapidly on wheat farms. Between 
1929 and 1936 tractors increased 25 percent in the five leading wheat- 
producing counties of Oklahoma. These counties produced 43.8 
percent of the winter wheat crop of the State (there is practically no 
spring wheat), and practically none of the cotton of the State. The 
invasion of wheat by the tractor is not surprising, except perhaps 
that it has been proceeding so rapidly during drought. This may be 
explained in part by the fact that heat was so extreme in 1934 and 
1936 that farming with horses was difficult, and also by the fact 
that the rise in price of feed because of drought increased the relative 
advantage of mechanical over animal power. 

A notable and significant, if extreme, instance of mechanization 
and labor displacement in wheat was drawn to our attention. In 
one of the northern wheat counties one man has purchased suc- 
cessively 100 quarter sections. He introduces machinery, leaves one 
tenant on each section, and displaces from one to three tenants. 


TRACTORS ON COTTON FARMS 


More astonishing than the mechanization in wheat farming is the 
fact that the use of tractors is now invading cotton farming even more 
rapidly. Between 1929 and 1936 tractors increased from 3,170 to 
4,176, or 31.7 percent, in the five leading cotton-producing counties 
of Oklahoma.* These counties produced 20.8 percent of the cotton 
of the State in 1934, but only 7.2 percent of the wheat. In the five 
leading wheat-producing counties of the State,* the number of tractors 
increased in the same time from 6,233 to 7,790, or 25.0 percent. 
These counties produced 43.8 percent of the total wheat of the State, 
but only 0.5 percent of the cotton. 

In those crop-reporting sections of the State where wheat pre- 
dominates, farm tractors increased only 13 percent. In sections 
where cotton predominates, with wheat second, tractors increased 40 
percent. . 

Even very limited inquiry and observation reveal that tractor 
farming is displacing tenants in both cotton and wheat cultivation in 
Oklahoma, as it is in the Texas Panhandle. Abandonment of farm- 
houses is a feature of the rural landscape conspicuously evident to the 
traveler through the southwestern quarter of Oklahoma. Here 
tractor farming is expanding rapidly. In explanation of house aban- 
donment near Cache, in Comanche County it was said: ‘““The moneyed 
men are renting bigger tracts from the Indians. They work them 





3 Beckham, Caddo, Grady, Tillman, and Washita Counties. All are located in the southwestern quarter 
of the State. 

4 Alfalfa, Garfield, Grant, Kay, and Kingfisher Counties. All are located in the north central part of 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma produces practically no spring wheat. 
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with tractors. They won’t let the people live in the houses on the 
farms.’’ A few miles west of Gardner on the same road, 18 families 
are encamped in miserable makeshift shacks or tents in one cluster, 
squatting on land adjoining U. S. Highway 62 and adjoining “‘blind”’ 
sections. All are on relief. Practically all were former renters or 
farm wage laborers. 

This district has contributed heavily to the refugees entering Arizona 
and California. The importance of what is occurring in this area is 
given emphasis by the fact that of some 210,000 migrants ‘‘in need of 
manual employment” entering California by motor vehicle between 
June 16, 1935, and November 15, 1937, approximately one-quarter 
traveled in vehicles bearing an Oklahoma license.® 

Cotton production has always required more labor per acre than 
wheat raising. The amount of human displacement caused by intro- 
duction of machinery, drought, depression, and other dislocating fac- 
tors, therefore, is much greater in cotton production than in wheat 
raising. This largely explains the fact that while the farm population 
of the five leading wheat counties of Oklahoma, despite drought, 
mechanization, etc., not only held its own, but even increased 2 per- 
cent between 1930 and 1935 the farm population of the five leading 
cotton counties declined by 13 percent in the same period. 


OTHER CAUSES OF DISPLACEMENT 


Tractor farming, of course, is not the only cause of heavy displace- 
ments of tenants and laborers. In Oklahoma, as in other portions of 
the Great Plains and adjacent stricken areas, drought, depression, 
and even land exhaustion are contributory causes. 

In the northwest quarter of Carter County, near Ardmore, for 
example, is a strip about 10 miles wide and 40 miles long which is 
practically exhausted both for oil recovery and for agricultural pur- 
poses. Large numbers of families have left this area for the west 
coast, and are still leaving. These quotations are from our field notes. 

At Newport: 


There’s my grandfather’s house. He was a pioneer in this country. Now my 
brother’s camping there just barely existing, trying to farm 30 acres. 

There’s some more wore-out land. I cleared that land 30 years ago. 

All this country is fit for now is to hold the world together. 

Fifteen families left for California within the last month. 

At Lone Grove: 

The land’s wore out. This was good farming country when we came here 40 
years ago. People didn’t know how to take care of it. The loan companies and 
insurance companies and real-estate men own most of it now, and they only hold 
it for the oil and mineral rights. 

At Oil City: 

Half this country’s in California. I’ve got 20 relations went to California in 
the last 6 months. 





5 Drought Refugee and Labor Migration to Californias Monthly Labor Review for February (p. 312) and 
December 1936 (p. 1355). 
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Curiously, there are practically no vacant rural houses in this par- 
ticular area. As they are vacated, they are immediately filled by 
poor families from the surrounding sections, usually living on relief, 
but sometimes without any visible support. 

If W. P. A. projects were to be withdrawn, many thousands of 
families still clinging to Oklahoma would leave for the West. W.P. A. 
pays only $26.40 a month in rural Oklahoma, but that is sufficient to 
hold many. Local relief standards are extremely low. The executive 
of a private philanthropic association in Oklahoma City, who has 
close relations with the problem of Oklahoma transients in other 
States, stated that county relief is frequently as low as $3 a month per 
family, that it averages from $5 to $7 per family in the rural counties, 
and that the highest figure of which she has ever heard, which was paid 
to one very large family, was $16 a month. 

As causes of displacement, drought and depression are temporary. 
Tractor farming and land exhaustion are final. 


The Black Waxy Prairie of Texas 


Power farming and its accompaniments are beginning to penetrate 
the Black Waxy Prairie of Texas, which is the outstanding producing 
section of the western part of the Cotton Belt. Observations in this 
area were limited to brief reconnaissance in four counties of the 
northern portion. Samples of the findings are presented in the follow- 
ing notes and quotations. 

A cotton farm of 2,500 acres in Ellis County, with abandoned tenant 
houses, 3 years ago had 24 tenants of whom 10 white and 1 colored 
were cultivating on thirds and fourths and 8 white and 5 colored were 
cultivating on halves (as croppers). In 1937 there were 6 tenants, all 
of whom were white, farming on thirds and fourths, and no croppers. 

One colored cropper, formerly with 54 acres of cotton, remains on 
the farm now with only 15 acres of cotton, and is working for the 
owner at $1 a day when he works. He came to this farm 19 years 
ago. Most of the work which used to be performed by tenants and 
croppers is now performed by day labor. 


A colored wage laborer, formerly a cropper, said: 


The big fellows are working their farms with tractors and day labor. 

The peoples [renters] is walking the road looking for places. 

I don’t know what’s going to become of this here world. 

This year’s the worst. About 30 or 40 families, black and white, lost their 
places this year, right around here. 


A man at a gas station in the nearest town stated: 


This relief is ruining the towns. They come in from the country to get on relief. 
The landowners are buying tractors, mostly the last 2 years, and running their 
farms. 
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A sharecropper, speaking of the vacant tenant houses in McLennan 
County, declared that— 
When this here depression come on, wages went down to six bits a day. The 


people couldn’t live on it, and went to town. I have 40 acres on halves, and work 


for the landlord driving a tractor at $1.50 a day. Most of the tractor drivers get 
$1.25. 


An agricultural officer said: 

Two hundred farms changed hands by foreclosure or surrender of deed of trust 
this year in Bell County. The land went mostly to insurance companies. They 
trv to rent it to the biggest operators they can find, mostly to men with tractors. 

When a man gets a tractor, he doubles the size of his farm. 

The tenants can stay in the houses or go to town and stay on relief. 

One machinery man sold 100 tractors this year. He sold about half that many 
last year. 

A tenant in Navarro County who had his own tractor, declared: 

Of course it throws a lot of people out of work. I increased my acreage from 
100 to 1438. 

A day laborer on farm expressed himself thus: 

He [the landlord] claims it’s right smart cheaper to use tractors. I don’t see 
how it can be; he can’t raise his gas and oil. It’s mighty hard on the tenants. 

A cropper said: 

Over there one man works 1,100 acres; he bought four tractors and now works 
day labor. 

Now since it’s the tractors are the fashion, a teamster can’t get to make a crop 
hardly. Where it’s stumpy a teamster can get a crop. 

The displaced workers frequently go to the towns and on relief. No 
indications were noted that strongly defined currents of emigration 
from the area to other sections have yet developed. 


Mississippi and Arkansas Deltas 


In the Delta lands of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana the old 
plantation system survives probably more vigorously than anywhere 
else in the Cotton Belt. It is the most concentrated cotton-producing 
section of the deep South. About 85 percent of the farm land is 
operated under the plantation system. Land holdings are large, and 
on each 15 to 20 acres of cotton there is a tenant family. The country- 
side was deliberately populated densely in order that there might be 
available on the plantation itself enough hands to meet the peak labor 
requirement for pickers at harvest time. These farm families are 
typically Negro sharecroppers, who supply only their labor under the 
direction of the landlord or overseer. Landlords customarily ‘‘furnish”’ 
groceries and credit while the crop is being made, and settle with their 
croppers after the harvest by dividing the proceeds. This is one of 
the main examples of what has come to be known as “‘cotton tenancy.” 
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PLANTATION RESISTANCE TO MECHANIZATION 


Because of the high seasonal labor peak at the time of harvest, and 
the lack of mobile labor, the most careful students outside the Delta 
have been of the opinion that mechanization in the form of tractors 
and improved tillage equipment would not occur until the advent of 
a machine picker should eliminate the need for hand laborers in the 
harvest. The following quotations express the accepted view: 


Machine agriculture enables the farmer to cultivate more acres and thus add 
to his increased labor returns, increased returns on capital. The amount of cotton 
a farmer can grow is limited by the amount he can pick. Cotton has so far defied 
machine harvesting. This defiance limits the development to any great extent 
of mechanized methods of planting and cultivating. It is useless to plant more 
cotton than can be picked.® 

Tractors are most numerous in the Corn Belt, in the southern portions of the 
hay and dairy region, in the spring and winter wheat regions, and in California 
where fertile soils and progressive agriculture are found. In the spring wheat 
region and California, in 1925, about 1 farm in 5 had a tractor; in the Corn Belt 
about 1 farm in 6; elsewhere in the United States 1 farm in 7 to 20, except in the 
States south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, where only 1 farm in 30 to 1 in 100 
had a tractor. The acreage of cotton a farmer can handle is not limited by the 
acreage he can plow and plant, as with wheat, or can cultivate, as with corn, but 
by the quantity he can pick, and a tractor cannot help in picking cotton so long 
as it is picked by hand.’ 


As recently as June 1937 the same idea was repeated by the report on 
Technological Trends and National Policy (National Resources Com- 
mittee, pp. 141, 142). Even the Oklahoma observer who foresaw 
so clearly the spread of tractors in western cotton as long ago as 1931 
also believed that the labor system of plantations of the Southeast 
would offer strong resistance to power farming and other forms of 
mechanization.® 

The general acceptance of this belief in the resistance of the planters 
because of the labor pattern led us to assume that facing the problem 
of labor displacement by mechanization in the deep South could be 
postponed until a machine picker was adopted commercially. The 
effects of development of the row-crop, all-purpose tractor, of depres- 
sion and the relief program, and of building good roads were not 
foreseen, and under these conditions the planters’ resistance is yielding 
readily. Already, perhaps 15 percent of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
is farmed by tractors. 


6 Vance, Rupert B.: Human Factors in Cotton Culture, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1929, p. 199. 

7 Baker, O. E.: A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 105, May 1931, p. 100). See. also, International Institute of Agriculture, World 
Cotton Production and Trade (1936), p. 60. 

8 Journal of Farm Economics (Menasha, Wis.), January 1931, p. 26: Mechanization of Cotton Farms, 
by P. H. Stevens. 
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PLANTERS’ ACCEPTANCE OF MECHANIZATION 


Mechanization is invading the Delta. 1n many parts the “‘1-man-1- 
mule’ method still rules, but in the counties immediately adjacent to 
Greenville and Clarksdale, Miss., and in the Arkansas Delta opposite 
Memphis, Tenn., mechanization is already well advanced. Tractors, 
and 2- and 4-row planters and cultivators are making great headway 
and economizing man-power on the larger plantations and better 
lands. Check-row planting, as well as cross-plowing, on a commercial 
scale has begun to produce the same result, 1. e., elimination of hand 
chopping. 

ORIGINS OF A MOBILE LABOR RESERVE 


The development of a mobile labor reserve to meet seasonal hand- 
labor peaks as a condition essential to preharvest mechanization was 
recognized even by those who did not expect it to occur. Vance, for 
example, wrote in 1929 that ‘except for Mexicans in Texas there have 
developed no migratory laborers in cotton as in wheat.”’ This was 
an understatement, even in 1929, of the spread of migratory labor 
in cotton, for already it was affecting the farm pattern where it 
prevailed in central, south, and west Texas, southwest Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and California. The extensive growth of large-scale, 
semimechanized ® cotton farms in the western areas—practically 
three-fourths of the large-scale cotton farms of the country are in these 
four States—is predicated upon the availability of mobile labor. 
Mobility, of course, was a characteristic, not of a particular nationality, 
but of cotton regions, for although Mexicans predominated, thousands 
of Negro and white American migrant families also followed the 
cotton harvests. 

It is of particular significance, therefore, that a mobile labor reserve 
of cotton workers is developing in the towns and cities of the Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas Deltas. It is being recruited largely from families 
who until recently were tenants, croppers, or laborers on the planta- 
tions, but who are having the ground cut from under them. The 
failure of industry to absorb rural emigrants, or even to hold those 
who had left the farms earlier, adds to the available reserves. 


THE NEW LABOR PATTERN 


Demand for labor in planting and cultivating cotton is being greatly 
diminished by power farming. Although the introduction of new 
methods in the Delta is still ‘‘spotty’’ and uneven in degree, the new 
labor pattern is clear. With the most efficient equipment—4-row 
machines drawn by tractors—one man can do the work of eight mules 
and eight Negroes following the most primitive methods (1. e., 1-man, 





* I. e., mechanized in most preharvest operations. 
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1-mule) which are still employed on some plantations in the Delta. 
Besides, the tractors can be worked by drivers in shifts, and at night, 
to work the crop rapidly when it needs prompt attention. 

The demand for hand hoers is being sharply reduced. Not only 
is more prompt and more frequent cultivation possible with machines, 
but cross-cultivation in lieu of chopping is a growing practice. Also 
check-row planting is now employed on a commercial scale; although 
not yet widely adopted, it is likely to spread steadily. One planter 
who check-row planted 340 acres in 1937 stated that his cotton re- 
quired only one-third of the amount of hand hoeing usually necessary 
and yielded 430 bales. By using either of these techniques, the 
method of cultivating corn is approximated in cotton cultivation. 

Growth of wage labor.—Simultaneously with mechanization and the 
other disturbing factors already noted, tenants and croppers find the 
old customary basis of remuneration abandoned. Annual payment 
according to an agreed share of the crop, supplemented by the system 
of “furnish,” is replaced by payment to laborers of a wage by the day, 
when employed. Practically all the mechanized plantations operate 
with day labor, dispensing with most of their croppers. A very few 
retain their tenants or croppers and continue to operate on shares after 
purchasing tractors; indeed, mention has been made of one plantation 
which retained all its tenants on the old basis. But on most mecha- 
nized plantations the tenant houses are abandoned, except as families 
remain in them in reduced numbers to work as laborers. The dis- 
placed croppers move to town, and a very few are beginning to migrate 
to the industrial North, following the well-cut channels of the great 
migration of the twenties. 

Shifts in method of payment from shares to daily wages and back 
again have occurred in the past. The distinguishing features of the 
present trend toward wage labor when accompanied by mechanization 
are (1) the increase in scale of farming operations, which reduces 
opportunity for the small cropper or tenant to achieve anything 
resembling independent farming status, and (2) the great reduction 
in demand for human labor in cotton production, which decreases 
the opportunity of finding any place at all in the process, even that of 
a wage laborer. This trend is permanent. 


RURAL SOCIAL CHANGES 


Social changes of major import, produced by the complex causes 
described above, were already extensive by 1935. They are continuing 
now, chiefly under the impulse of mechanization. 

Average size of farm in the Mississippi Delta increased 25.1 per- 
cent between 1930 and 1935 (see table 2). Farm population decreased 
13.4 percent. 
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Declining opportunity on the farms accompanied these changes. 
The number of farms fell 13.2 percent. Colored operators particu- 
larly were affected adversely. While the number of white operators 
declined in this richest southern part of the Cotton Belt only 3.2 
percent, the number of colored operators fell 15.2 percent. 

The trend in the plantation economy of the Delta differed somewhat 
from the trend in the hill country of Mississippi. While white 
operators were declining 3.2 percent in the Delta, they increased 10 
percent in the State as a whole. While colored operators declined 
15.2 percent in the Delta, they decreased only 8 percent in the State 
as a whole. It is clear that both white and colored operators found 
conditions less severe during the period 1930-35 in the poorer hill 
country than they did in the rich Delta. 

Exact measurement of the correlation between tractor farming and 
declining farm population is not possible. Factors in causation cannot 
be singled cut, nor do time periods for which data are available coin- 
cide. Nevertheless, data for Washington County in the heart of the 
Mississippi Delta are presented in table 2. Tractors increased by 
175 percent between 1930 and 1937, partly before 1935, but to a large 
extent afterward. Average size of farm increased by one-fourth, 
the number of farms decreased by 13.9 percent, and farm population 
by 10.2 percent before 1935. It is plain from observation that these 
trends have continued strongly since the census of 1935 was taken. 


TABLE 2.—Rural Changes in the Mississippi Delta! and in Washington County, Miss.,? 
1930-35 





Mississippi Delta Washington County, Miss 
Item : 
Joreroe %arcee 
1930 1935 Percent 1930 1935 | Percent 
of change of change 
Same cos = fos | — 

Number of farm tractors : = 285 3784) +175.1 
Number of farms- -- = | 101, 160 | 87, 765 —13.2 8, 965 | 7,716 | 13.9 
White farm operators-_---- 17, 258 16, 707 3. 2 1,312 | 1,097 16.4 
Colored farm operators 83,882 | 71,148 —15.2 7, 653 6, 619 —13.5 
Average size of farm (acres) ‘4 . 34. 6 43.4 +25. 1 32.6 40.8 | +25. 1 
Farm population_-__-__- 382, 346 330, 997 —13.4 32, 686 29, 352 -10.2 
White__. Sua ; 75,183 | 63, 506 —15.6 5, 805 4, 421 23.8 
Colored_- ; aa in 307,183 | 267, 491 —12.9 26, 881 24, 931 —7.3 





| The following counties of Mississippi are included in the Delta: Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, Humphreys, 
Issaquena, Leflore, Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tunica, Washington, Yazoo. 

2 County seat Greenville, in the Mississippi Delta. 

3 Estimated, 1937. From 69 percent of farm acreage of the county which is under crop agreement with 
the Government, 1937, there were reported 541 tractors. It was assumed, after consultation with the county 
agent’s office, that tractors are used to the same degree on farms not under crop agreement. 

4 Unweighted average of county averages. 

Perhaps these changes should not have been so surprising to observ- 
ers as they are, for since as early as 1932 experts in farm management 
within the Delta have specifically been urging the practices upon 
which they are based. Fully cognizant of the social effects which 
now disturb both southern and northern students of the problem from 


outside the Delta, these experts have officially advocated what now 








an 
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is a major trend, viz, mechanization, abandonment of the tenant- 
cropper system, use of day labor, larger-scale farming, displacement 
of a large proportion of the labor population from the land. Delta 
Experiment Station Bulletin 298, entitled ‘“Making Cotton Cheaper,” 
states: 


Fifteen-acre-per-family units can never again be profitable on the average, even 
in the Delta. Neither labor nor operator will ever be satisfied again with living 
standards possible under a system requiring so much overhead and the support of 
so many human beings per unit area. * * * 

No other items were reduced so much in 1931 as tenant charges, but because of 
the human factor these will be the first to rise when business revives. Farm 
labor’s daily income is still below that of industrial labor. Only farm machines 
and power can equalize it. Farm labor must do more work per family, else farms 
cannot compete with industry for labor. Industries have mechanized in self- 
defense, as the farms must do as rapidly as possible. From 30 to 50 percent of 
present Delta farm labor must ultimately be replaced by machinery if plantations 
are to escape foreclosure. * * * 

Putting labor on a cash or day basis will increase its efficiency 50 to 100 percent. 

As cultivating machinery is improved, more hoeing can be eliminated by cross 
plowing. Cotton-chopping machines will also assist. Soil enrichment will make 
checked (either check-planted or plowed into checks) cotton compete in produc- 
tion with drilled cotton, thereby eliminating more hoeing. * * * 

Operating costs on five tractor-operated plantations in 1931 average $16.45 per 
cotton acre. This is $11.12 less than the per-cotton-acre cost of operation on the 
five-tenant operated plantations, or a difference of 40 percent. 


The Experiment Station experts reject any responsibility of agri- 
culture to retain labor which is uneconomical under the industrialized 
system, or to reabsorb displaced labor. 


Reduction of the farm-labor population 30 to 50 percent is essential to ““decent”’ 
living standards on the farm. Soap-box orators may decry cotton pickers, trac- 
tors, 2- and 4-mule machinery, but they and other modern farm machines are just 
as essential to farmers who expect to earn decent livings and fair returns on invest- 
ments as are linotypes to printers, compressed air and concrete-mixing machines 
to contractors, modern spinning and weaving machines to textile manufacturers, 
or modern equipment to other American industries. True enough, up-to-date 
farm equipment reduces man-power necessary. So does all modern machinery. 
But Americans will not go backward. It is not up to American farms to absorb, 
even at pauper wages, either the labor released from modernized industry or non- 
essential farm labor replaced by the economical use of adapted farm machines. 
American genius must find other fields for replaced labor, both from modernized 
farms and industry, if peasantry is to be avoided. 


The observed trend toward power farming in cotton and labor dis- 
placement, therefore, is completely in harmony with the recommen- 
dations for lower costs of production. Whatever the responsibility 
of agriculture certainly the Nation cannot evade responsibility for 
dislocation of from one-third to one-half of the cotton workers. 


GROWTH OF MOBILE LABOR RESERVE 


Cotton planters in the Delta are coming to depend more and more 
upon the mobile labor reserve, the origins of which were described 
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earlier. It is the presence of this reserve, comprised principally of 
cotton workers recently swept from the land into the towns, which 
makes tractor farming feasible. Labor displaced from the plantations 
still remains a part of the agricultural labor supply, but it is employed 
only as a reserve to meet seasonal peak needs. Daily movement of 
labor between town and plantation during heavy seasons has been 
developing to a surprising extent, facilitated by very recent construc- 
tion of graveled and hard-surfaced roads. 

On a Saturday morning in June 1937, between 1,000 and 1,500 Negro 
cotton hoers were seen being brought in trucks from Memphis, Tenn., 
across the Mississippi River State boundary to the cotton fields of 
the Arkansas Delta. Other hundreds were taken south into Missis- 
sipp!. ‘The numbers so transported daily across State lines are much 
greater during the week than on Saturday. Some of these truckloads 
of laborers leave as early as 4:30 a. m., and some return as late as 8:30 
p.m. Some travel 45 miles each way, and there may be as many as 
100 in each truck. Loads of 40 and 50 are common. Among the 
places to which they go are Parkin, Earle, Wilson, and Forrest City. 
Wages for these hoers were $1 and $1.25 a day. Transportation and 
cost of recruitment was paid for by the planters. 

Numerous cotton hoers move daily out of Greenville, Clarksdale, 
Vicksburg, and smaller towns in the same manner. From Greenville 
they are transported as far as 37 miles each way. 


DISTANT LABOR SOURCES 


Distant sources of labor are being tapped by cotton planters to 
meet the heavy seasonal peaks. In 1936 Mississippi Delta planters 
advertised for cotton pickers in newspapers of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Jackson and Meridian, Miss.; Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; and 
doubtless elsewhere. Mexican cotton pickers were brought from the 
vicinity of Dallas, Tex. Planters also draw heavily upon Negro labor 
in the vegetable section south of Jackson, Miss., near Hazelhurst and 
Crystal Springs, after the tomato harvest is concluded. 

Even more significant than the importation of cotton pickers is the 
distant recruitment of cotton choppers in the spring, for chopping is 
the smaller of the two seasonal labor peaks, and outside labor has 
rarely, if ever, been introduced for this operation. In 1937, as far 
as is known, for the first time, hundreds of Mexican cotton choppers 
were recruited for plantations in southern Washington and Issa- 
quena counties of Mississippi. They were also brought from Dallas, 
Tex. Still greater numbers of Mexicans from Texas were drawn in 
for the 1937 harvest. It is not accidental that this section is the part 
of the Delta which has probably developed ‘power farming, cross- 
sultivation, and even check-row planting to the highest degree. 
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The importation of outside labor for the cotton harvest, of course, 
is not entirely new to the Delta. In 1925, for example, some train- 
loads of Mexican pickers were brought from Texas. These drafts 
upon mobile resources, however, were exceptional, as when bumper 
crops were produced and weather compelled rapid harvesting. Now, 
the use of seasonal labor is appearing as a normal method of operation, 
essential to semimechanized farming in both picking and chopping. 

Displaced labor, forced into the towns, finds little employment there. 
In some communities, some industrial work and odd jobs for the men, 
and some domestic service for the women are available. In Green- 
ville a pulp mill and gypsum works afford some employment. But 
the main employment for most of these ex-tenants, croppers, and 
farm laborers cut away from the land continues to be scanty day 
labor on the farms during cotton hoeing and picking seasons, covering 
a span of approximately 6% months. Some receive relief, and a few 
go North to industries where others preceded them during the pros- 
perous twenties. 

Conclusion 


The invasion of southern cotton culture by power farming is well 
under way in important areas. Its progress is “‘spotty,’’ but the 
pattern of social and economic effects which it produces is already 
clear—fewer family farms, larger farms operated by wage labor, 
dependence on mobile labor reserves to meet seasonal peak demands 
for cotton choppers and pickers. 

Many tenants who have tilled the land on the family-farm basis 
are made landless, forced by the machine into the towns, or reduced 
to day labor on the farms. Large numbers who have gone to the 
towns have fallen on relief, or even have sought refuge in distant 
parts. Not only is their security gone, but the opportunity even to 
rise to ownership is diminished, for profitable operation of mechanized 
farms requires more land and more capital equipment per farm. 

Whites and blacks, managing share tenants and sharecroppers, 
alike are swept from the land. In the Texas Panhandle mainly native 
American white tenants are being displaced. In the Delta the dis- 
location affects principally black sharecroppers in Mississippi and 
both blacks and whites in Arkansas. 

Landlords, and those tenants who are able to purchase tractors 
and remain on the land, are benefiting from the new economies of 
production. Some sharecroppers who remain as day laborers to 
operate the machines are as well or even better off than before, but for 
those who were managing tenants with teams and tools the new 
dependence on wages represents a sharp reduction in status. And 
those tenants, croppers, and laborers alike are in straits who are being 
forced into the towns and drawn back to the land only seasonally to 
serve hand-labor peaks as wage workers. 
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Tractor farming is, of course, not the only cause of displacement 
and of the shift from tenancy to wage labor in cotton cultivation. It 
is not possible to isolate the effects of the tractor from those of drought, 
depression, or phases of the Government emergency program, nor is it 
necessary. For it is amply clear in the areas studied that at present 


the major cause of displacement and change in the agricultural labor 


pattern is power farming. 

Trade journals confirm field observations of the strength of the 
movement toward power farming in important cotton sections. For 
example: 


An outstanding feature of the spring trade has been the demand for tractors 
from the sections of the South formerly dependent upon mules for power. 
Whether this is normal progress or an economic reaction to higher mule prices 
remains to be seen. ‘The demand has been heaviest in the lowland sections from 
which the flood waters have recently receded. * * * 

Memphis: What promises to be one of the most active selling seasons in many 
years is now swamping the farm equipment branches in Memphis and the retail 
trade throughout Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi. The demand for 
tractors is setting an all-time record and many of the companies are far behind 
in their deliveries. Proportionately heavy is the demand for plows and planters. 
Hardly had the flood crest passed until the farmers in the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, especially in Arkansas, were clamoring for tractors with 
which to repair the water damage and prepare fields for seeding. * * * 

Back of the heavier trade volume, of course, is a greatly increased buying power. 
Last year’s income from farm crops in Mississippi, for instance, totaled slightly 
more than $300,000,000, more than half of which was from cotton, and with a 
surprisingly high return of $41,000,000 from increased corn planting.'? 


The irregularity of the advance of power farming is plain; indeed its 
practice always will be uneven, and consequently its effects on relative 
costs of production, displacement, and the labor pattern. The eastern 
cotton area in general is less adapted to mechanization than the Delta 
and the western areas. But there are clear indications of incipient 
change even there, especially in the coastal plain sections. For 
example, a prominent implement dealer in Georgia stated that in 1936 
he had sold 17 tractors with 2-row cultivators attached for use in 
cotton, 136 in 1937, and that in 1938 he expects sales of this type to 
reach 300. 

National statistics corroborate the increasing importance of tractor 
farming in the Cotton Belt. Sales of farm tractors in 1936 were 10.6 
percent above 1929, despite the fact that sales of all types of farm 
equipment were still 10.7 percent below 1929. In 1936 sales of farm 
tractors comprised 42 percent of all farm-equipment sales in the United 


States, the highest proportion and the highest volume ever recorded. 
(See table 3.) 





12 Implement and Tractor, Kansas City, March 20, 1937, p. 40. 
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TaBLe 3.—Farm Equipment Sold by Manufacturers for Use in United States, 1922-36! 





All types of farm 


arcre 
Year Tractors Percent of 


equipment tractors 


1936 , ree + $409, 090, 155 | $171, 850, 905 
1935 ' 302, 259, 557 123, 432, 843 | 
1930 = 382, 190, 716 133, 054, 559 | 
1929 — 458, 091, 248 | 155, 406, 163 
1928 _- , 402, 872, 036 | 122, 281, 032 


1927 . 391, 868, 822 131, 667, 221 
1926 364, 751, 042 105, 001, 649 | 
1925 340, 271, 234 92, 506, 790 | 
1924 ; 277, 924, 547 | 74, 063, 314 
1923 311, 976, 047 | 77, 418, 955 
1922__. : 222, 907, 764 | 53, 860, 771 


| 








' Bureau of the Census. Data for 1931-34 not available on comparable basis; sales of tractors and farm 
equipment were very low during these years. 


The relative importance of tractors on southern farms has been 
growing rapidly. Between 1930 and 1937, according to the best data 
available, the number of farm tractors increased from 12.2 percent to 
18.5 percent of the national total (see table 4). While tractors 
increased 23.7 percent in the United States, they increased 87.9 per- 
cent in the 10 southern cotton States. 


TaBLeE 4.—Farm Tractors in 10 Cotton States ' and in the United States, 1920—37 





| Percent of increase 
| over preceding year 


Number of tractors 
| 


| 1920 | 1925 1930 1937 | 1926 | 1930 | 1937 
| } | 


United States - -- . 246, 083 505, 933 20, 021 1, 138, 375 105.6 | 81.9 23.7 
10 cotton States- | 29,075 | 58,751 111, 839 210,088 | 102.1 | 90.4 | 87.9 
Percent in cotton States 11.8 11.6 | iy ae 18.5 |. 





1 The 10 cotton States are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
? Bureau of Census; 1937 estimate by Farm Implement News, April 8, 1937, p. 1925. 


POWER FARMING IN ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA COTTON 


The fullest development of power farming can be seen in Arizona 
and California, which were not included in this study. Modern 
planting and cultivating equipment is in general use. Sharecropping 
is practically nonexistent. Only a few laborers are retained on the 
farm the year round; those work usually by the day. Hordes of 
mobile families, who come only for the chopping and picking, are 
depended on to meet the seasonal peaks. Cotton farming is charac- 
teristically on a large scale. In 1930 Arizona and California produced 
only 3 percent of the Nation’s cotton, but in those two States were 
47 percent of all the large-scale cotton farms of the country. . 

Established on newly irrigated lands, and not on farms already 
densely populated by share tenants, there has been no displacement 
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of cotton workers in these States by power farming. On the contrary, 
there were heavy drafts of Mexican immigrants, and now much use of 
displaced cotton workers from the Southwest. For this reason, and 
because so small a percentage of the Nation’s cotton is produced there, 
the significance of the western industrialized pattern as a portent of 
labor displacement in the Cotton Belt has been largely overlooked. 


THE FUTURE 


Whether, when, and in what parts of the South this pattern of 
industrialized cotton culture will be developed, based on mechaniza- 
tion of most preharvest operations and upon migratory labor, are 
questions of the future. The rate, and even the extent, of adoption 
of machine methods will be influenced by factors such as topography, 
size of farms, land conditions, fluctuations in farm income, availability 
and cheapness of labor and relative prices of food and fuel, of animals 
and machines. Complete mechanization, even of the preharvest 
operations, will be retarded by various factors such as prejudice against 
machines, low farm income, stumpy fields, small farms, and ill-adapted 
drainage systems, unfavorable terrain, strict observance of Govern- 
ment crop-contract provisions protecting tenants, or exceptionally 
strong sense of responsibility of some landlords for their tenants and 
laborers. Certainly, mechanization will never be completely achieved 
throughout the present cotton-producing belt of the South, but the 
direction and seriousness of labor problems raised by current changes 
are already evident. 

Power farming and tillage equipment and practices which mechanize 
preharvest crop operations, of course, accomplish only the semi- 
mechanization of cotton production. The harvest will remain a hand 
operation until mechanical pickers become available on a commercial 
basis. When this occurs, the opportunity to use tractors in all crop 
operations from planting to harvest will provide added incentive, in 
those areas where the machine picker is practicable, to adopt power 
farming.” If these developments are achieved, then the mobile labor 
reserves required by semimechanization will sustain a second shock. 
Their present displacement from the land will be followed by the loss 
of even the seasonal employment on the land which remains. 

The industrialized labor pattern which is incipient in the cultivation 
of southern cotton has already flowered in Arizona and California. 
It is also well developed in the important truck and fruit crops of the 
West. The position of the landless, mobile, intermittently employed 
wage laborers of industry is increasingly approximated in important 
sections of agriculture. This raises the question whether the social 





180. S. Works Progress Administration. National Research Project. Mechanical Cotton Picker, by 
R. L. Horne and E. C. MeKibben. Philadelphia, 1937, pp. x, xi, 10, 11, 
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security of these workers should not be sought through adaptation 
of techniques now used to bring social security to industrial labor. 


NATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Mechanization of southern cotton has National repercussions, for 
it is feeding the stream of distressed refugees flowing steadily west 
who join the mobile labor reserve of agriculture from Arizona to 
Washington. Except for Government agencies of relief and rehabili- 
tation, the stream of the dislodged would now be greater. The 
increase of migrant refugees makes more acute an old question: How 
shall the burden of relief and rehabilitation of those who emigrate in 
distress be shared between States of origin and those of destination, 
and with the Federal Government? 

The march of power farming in cotton raises grave questions for 
the South. Shall transformation of the rural structure along indus- 
trialized lines be allowed to pursue its own course? Can it be impeded 
or modified if we would? What of the cotton farmers and workers 
on lands which cannot mechanize to cheapen costs? Can farm 
rehabilitation on the best cotton land succeed unless it is based on the 
low costs of the newly-developing machine methods? What of the 
thousands of families already displaced from the land, their numbers 
growing as power farming grows? Can alternative employment be 
developed that would make the mechanization of agriculture serve as 
a base on which to build better agricultural incomes? Despite the 
obstacles which will retard the spread of mechanization in cotton, it 
is clear that the problem of human displacement in the Cotton Belt 
is not to be postponed to the future. It faces us now. 
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PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE OF JUNE 1938 


By W. ELLIson CHaLmers, Acting United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva 


ON THE second of June 1938, some 250 representatives of the 
governments, employers, and workers of most of the nations of the 
world will arrive in Geneva, Switzerland. They will be there to 
ponder the promulgation of further labor treaties of which 62 
have already been adopted by the International Labor Organization. 
They will also be called upon to enter into an extensive debate upon 
world-wide economic and social trends, to vote upon resolutions lay - 
ing out some of the future work of the Organization, and to approve 
of the report of the conference agency for the supervision of the 
treaties which have already been adopted and ratified. The delegates 
and their advisers will begin a busy 3 weeks, debating social policy 
and proposing further steps toward the internationalization of mini- 
mum labor standards. 

It is now almost 4 years since the United States became a member 
of the I. L.O. The United States delegation, therefore, will have the 
benefit of a considerable experience in previous conferences and of our 
continuous active collaboration.! Under the constitution of the 
1. L. O., our delegation will contain two delegates representing the 
Government, one the employers, and one the workers. Each of these 
will be empowered to speak and to vote upon all issues that are before 
the Conference. Each will be assisted by a number of advisers, for a 
single delegate could not alone fully represent his country or his 
economic group. There are too many committee and Conference 
sessions going on simultaneously, and an expert knowledge of at least 
six or eight different issues is demanded. 

The main purpose of the International Labor Conference is the 
consideration and eventual adoption of conventions, or labor treaties, 
and for months the I. L. O. has been busy preparing for it. After a 
number of preliminary studies and intensive debates, the Governing 
Body—or executive board—of the Office had decided upon the follow- 
ing six topics as this year’s agenda: Generalization of the reduction 





! For a description of the organization and procedure of the Conference, see Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1936 (pp. 953-968); and for a report on the last session of the Conference see Monthly Labor Review. 
August 1937 (pp. 344-355). 
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of the hours of work; hours and rest periods in road transportation; 
vocational education; statistics of hours and wages; contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers; and equality of treatment of 
migrant workers. For each of these, the Office has prepared an elabo- 
rate summary of the present law and industrial practice throughout 
the world and an analysis of what basis the Conference might use for 
an international treaty in the field. With these in hand, each dele- 
gate and his advisers must become familiar with the progress of 
national legislation and practice throughout the world, weigh the 
desirable objectives, and then judge what advance can reasonably 
be asked for different nations. 

When the Conference convenes, it will set up a committee to deal 
with each of the items on its agenda. On each committee will sit 
the delegates or their advisers who are expert in the particular field 
and who will represent the governments, workers, and employers from 
the interested member nations. To each such committee the Office 
report dealing with that subject will be referred, and the report will 
be used as the basis of an intensive debate. For the one topic, sta- 
tistics, upon which final action is expected, the committee report will 
be a definite and precise draft convention. For each of the other 
subjects the committee report will be a summary of the preliminary 
discussions among the delegates and a recommendation on whether 
or not to proceed with a final and definitive discussion of the subject 
12 months later. Thus, the final adoption of conventions on each 
of these subjects depends in large part upon the negotiations of this 
coming Conference. After years of experimentation it has been dis- 
covered that it requires this relatively slow procedure to achieve 
agreements reconciling the great variety of national and group interests 
which are necessarily involved. 


Hours of Work for All Industry 


For the United States, the most important item on the Conference 
agenda this year concerns the reduction of the weekly maximum of 
hours of work. Of course, this is not a new subject for the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. At its first Conference session in 1919 a 
48-hour convention was adopted. Its ratification by 22 nations, 
including most of the industrially important countries, definitely 
established, for the period of the 1920’s, the level of maximum hours. 
With the depression, however, the movement for a further reduction 
in weekly hours gathered force, and the discussions within the I. L. O. 
beginning in 1931, focused international attention on the issue. 

In those first years of an international consideration of a maximum 
less than 48, many Conference delegates tried to obtain agreement on 
a program containing two different objectives. These delegates 
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sought to set up a goal for the shorter-hours movement and at the 
same time to secure the adoption of a convention so eminently practical 
and realistic that it could be soon ratified and applied by the major 
industrial countries of the world. But their hope to combine these 
two objectives was not realized. Despite a series of studies and 
conferences extending from 1931 through 1934, they were unable to 
secure the two-thirds Conference majority necessary for the adoption of 
any treaty. In 1935, therefore, they had to fall back to a ‘convention 
of principle,” stripped of any concrete terms of application, but 
setting the 40-hour weekly maximum as the goal of national and 
international effort. At the same time they induced the Conference to 
begin an intensive study of the possibilities of applying this general 
principle industry by industry, through a series of separate conven- 
tions. Three years’ effort in this direction has yielded only limited 
results. It is true that three such conventions have been adopted, 
dealing with the glass-bottle industry in 1935, with public works in 
1936, and with the textile industry in 1937; but a number of others 
have failed to secure the two-thirds support necessary for adoption. 

The effort to set forth practical next steps toward the 40-hour objec- 
tive, by the consideration of separate conventions, has now been 
largely abandoned. The Governing Body of the I. L. O. decided last 
fall to ask the Conference to consider again the framing and adoption 
of a realistic maximum-hours convention that would embrace prac- 
tically all of industry. From this new debate will be omitted only the 
glass-bottle industry, public works, and textiles, on which conventions 
already exist; coal mining and road transport, for which separate con- 
ventions are already planned, the maritime indusiry, which is handled 
by a separate series of conventions; and agriculture. 

There is reason to believe that the coming discussion of a general 
convention will differ in character from those of earlier years. As 
indicated above, the desire to set forth in general terms a goal for 
each nation has been met by a “convention of principle.” In the 5 
years of debate upon realistic measures of application of such a 
principle, a great deal of knowledge has been accumulated of the 
conditions existing in different countries and the possibilities of a prac- 
tical international agreement are now much better understood. In 
addition, several countries have been experimenting with national 
regulations and with voluntary arrangements limiting hours to ap- 
proximately 40 per week. Therefore, although it is by no means cer- 
tain that any further conventions on maximum hours will be adopted 
within the next 2 years, the discussions that will begin this June 


will be more realistic and practical than any that have preceded 
them. 
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The preliminary discussions in the Governing Body and the reports 
of the Office already prepared indicate that the Conference must face 
such questions as the following: Although the 40-hour goal is to be 
retained, should the international program call for an immediate 
change from 48 to 40, or should some intermediate step be adopted 
first, or some transitional step be permitted? Since it has proved 
extremely difficult to provide internationally for an unvarying stand- 
ard for all kinds of industries and in all economic circumstances, what 
flexibilities should be permitted for different industries, for different 
geographic and rural regions, and for different size establishments? 
In short, what practical modifications need to be made in the 40-hour 
goal already set by the Conference, in order to stimulate progress in 
that direction by the several nations? 


ONE, OR EIGHT, HOURS CONVENTIONS? 


Although there is a strong desire to make another attempt at a single 
convention, the Office reports to the June Conference show clearly 
that several drafts, rather than one, will have to be discussed. Under 
a general convention, the Office suggests, might be grouped all of 
manufacturing industry, with commerce and offices either also included 
or made the subject of a separate draft. Rail, inland waterways, 
and air transport, the Office suggests, should each be considered 
separately. So, also, the Office recommends that since the coal and 
road transport industries are the subject of separate discussions this 
year, they also might be made separate conventions. The Office 
proposal, therefore, is that seven or eight draft conventions be con- 
sidered, which together would embrace all of industry not already 
covered by I. L. O. conventions. 

The Conference will have to consider also at what rate it should 
proceed in the consideration of these subjects. The Governing Body 
has already decided that it will be impossible to conclude the con- 
sideration of any of these hours conventions in a single Conference 
session. ‘The discussion this June, therefore, will be devoted to a 
consideration of whether to proceed further with the hours debate, 
and a preliminary consideration of the problems raised in the phrasing 
of international agreements on the lines indicated above. It will then 
have to decide whether some of the conventions, perhaps for manu- 
facturing industry and for offices and commercial establishments, for 
coal mines and road transport, might be prepared for final considera- 
tion in 1939, while the further discussion of railroads, inland water 
and air transportation might be delayed. 


Weekly Hours in Coal Mining 


The coal industry is one of the two cases where the I. L. O. continues 
to seek to deal separately with a special industry in_ prescribing 
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maximum hours. For this industry, hours limitation by internati, 
discussion and agreement has been sought since 1930. As a resi|j 
such discussions a convention fixing a daily maximum schedul 
adopted in 1931 and then revised in 1935. Following this, in {92 
and 1936, the Conference considered the coal industry as one of 
several large industries to which it might apply a weekly maximum 
of 38% hours. Although this convention failed by a few votes to secure 
the required two-thirds majority, the Conference believed the sub jec 
should not be dropped, and ordered that it be reconsidered |ate; 
Consequently, on May 2, 1938, a month before the annual Labor 
Conference opens, a technical preparatory conference of coal experts. 
representing governments, workers, and employers of most of the 
principal coal-producing nations, will meet in Geneva. It will again 
consider whether a weekly hours limit might be possible. It will haye 
before it an elaborate study by the Office of the economic problems 
of the industry. If the discussions of both the economic and technical 
questions raised in the elaboration of a weekly hours limitations are 
fruitful, the June Conference will be asked to place the subject upon 
the agenda of the 1939 session for final action. 


Hours and Rest Periods in Road Transport 
I 


The |. L. O. has recognized that employment on busses and trucks 
is so strikingly different from employment in factories that interna- 
tional regulations on such a subject have to be quite different from 
those applying to factory and office workers. In its report prepared 
for the Conference, the Office has also recognized that these variations 
require quite a different application of the general principle of the 
40-hour week. The debate this June on this subject, therefore, will 
be quite distinct from the other hours debates. If it reveals that there 
is a reasonable opportunity to reach an agreement on the length of the 
working day, on the maximum number of actual working hours pe 
week and of hours on duty per week, and the minimum length and 
frequency of rest periods, the Conference will be asked to place this 
subject also on the 1939 Conference agenda for final action. The 
Office report reveals that the American delegation taking part in these 
debates will find that a number of European countries have progressed 
much further in such regulations than have either the Federal or State 
Governments in the United States. 


Vocational Education 


Although vocational education is not a labor standard in which 
disastrous competition is likely to occur between countries, the effective 
development of vocational education is a matter which intensely 
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interests all sections of the industrial population. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this should appear as another item on the Conference 
agenda. The delegates will be asked to consider what kind of a voca- 
‘ional program might reasonably be expected of governments, and 
how workers’ and employers’ representatives could function in such 
programs. In order that this subject also may be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before any final decision is taken for this agenda item, final 
action cannot be expected until 1939. The content of the convention 
that may be adopted next year, however, will be largely determined 
hy the deliberations of the Conference committee on vocational edu- 
cation this June. 


Vigrant Workers and Native Laborers 


There are two other topics on the Conference agenda which are 
scheduled for only preliminary discussion in 1938. Neither of these 
will directly involve the United States to any significant extent. One 
proposal seeks to secure equal treatment for migrant workers in 
countries where there is substantial immigration. It is hoped that 
such a convention will set standards for the supply of information to 
prospective migrants, regulate their recruiting and placement, assure 
the equality of treatment of migrants with local workers in their con- 
ditions of employment and set forth conditions governing their pos- 
sible repatriation. In all of these matters the Conference is asked to 
consider not only writing general standards, but also to suggest the 
lines along which bilateral agreements might be signed between 
countries of emigration and others of immigration. 

A second deals with the contracts of employment of native workers, 
and is a subject concerning principally Great Britain and the Do- 
minions, Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, Japan, Liberia, the Nether- 
lands, and Portugal. The convention is expected to contain regula- 
tions on the contents of the written contracts, the basis for their en- 
forcement or their termination, and for repatriation of such native 
labor. 


Statistics of Wages and Hours 


It will have been noted that upon all of the subjects discussed above, 
the Labor Conference this June is to hold only a ‘preliminary dis- 
cussion.”’ In the case of statistics, however, several preliminary dis- 
cussions already have taken place. Both a small committee of sta- 
tistical experts and a larger conference of government statisticians 
Inet last fall. These technical conferences studied with great care the 
statistical material prepared by different governments and compiled 
and published by the I. L.O. They found that the statistical reports 
of the I. L. O. are the only regular studies beinging together the parallel 
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national figures on all aspects of the labor problem. But the 
found that the variations between different countries in the met |yoqc 
of compiling such figures are so extreme that adequate internat iona| 
comparison is extremely difficult and often impossible. The experts 
who participated in these preliminary discussions hoped to see a code 
of regulations worked out by the I. L. O. covering all the main brajyehes 
of labor statistics and to which each national authority would be asked 
to conform. It was contemplated that such a code would serve as y 
minimum that could be met by all the industrially important nations 
of the world. To make a beginning in this direction, they proposed 
that a labor convention be adopted setting minimum standards fo 
the collection of statistics on average earnings and hours per day o; 
per week for each principal occupation of each industry. The drafi 
text which these experts decided upon will be before the Conference, i 
the hope that a convention on the subject may be finally voted this 
June. 
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Labor Conferences 


iY. LAA bbb bb bbbbbbbbhihbhbpbphpbpbbbpbbpbbhbpbpbpbbppbppbhbbpbpbhbhpbphhphhhhhhss 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION * 


A TWO-DAY regional conference of 11 Southern States—the fourth 
in a series of Southern conferences—called by the Secretary of Labor, 
was held in New Orleans February 14 and 15, 1938, at the invitation 
of the Governor of Louisiana. It was attended by the labor com- 
missioners, by a large group of labor representatives, a number of 
members of the State legislatures, a number of employers, representa- 
tives of civic associations, and a large group of individuals interested 
in improving living and working conditions in their communities 
through labor legislation. The 11 States represented at the con- 
ference were Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

The Secretary of Labor opened the conference by stressing the 
benefits, to all elements in the community, of legislation which sets 
good basic labor standards. The South, with its growing industries, 
is coming to realize, just as other parts of the country have, that 
machines have brought with them new hazards, as well as great poten- 
tialities for improving the standard of living. Labor legislation 
simply expresses the agreement of the industries themselves and the 
community “not to permit an industrial development that is hazardous 
from the point of view of health or accidents or inadequacy of income 
or overwork.” 

Brief reports by the labor commissioners present told of the legis- 
lative gains in their States since the Atlanta Conference in 1933—the 
first of the series—and all acknowledged the stimulus which these 
conferences had provided. Six of the labor commissioners represented 
labor departments newly created in the last 5 years, while the heads 
of the older departments reported new powers, increased staff and 
appropriations, new laws to enforce, and the collection of records 
picturing the industries and working conditions in their States. All 
agreed that much remained to be done, but were hopeful that within 
4 comparatively short time the inadequacies of southern labor laws 
would be wiped out. The conference then settled down to its main 


— 





‘The proceedings of the conference will be available through the Division of Labor Standaras. 
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business of discussing what general powers and duties it is desipa}le 
to vest in a State labor department, and the problems connected \it} 
the administration of specific labor laws. 

The ensuing sessions afforded ample opportunity for a frank 
discussion of ways and means of improving both the standards s 
laws and, especially, the effective administration of the laws. \{any 
criticisms were voiced against lax or inadequate enforcement, resulting 
in part from lack of funds and personnel, in part from political cop. 
siderations, and in part from inefficient and untrained personnel. 
invigorating effect of a strong, active labor movement on both laws 
and administration was repeatedly emphasized. A number of speak- 
ers complained of the restrictive effect on the labor electorate of req \iy- 
ing the payment of poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting, and told of 
efforts to secure repeal in several States. 

In addition to the formal resolutions adopted at the conference, ; 
large number of constructive informal suggestions were made }\ 


by 


various speakers. These included: A procedure for setting up safety 
codes; methods of obtaining good factory inspectors; ways of mobi- 
lizing support for labor departments, and methods of checking on 
the effective administration of labor laws. 

On the second day a lengthy discussion took place concerning the 
regulation of hours and wages, both by States and by the Federa| 
Government. 

A dinner arranged by the Governor of Louisiana and the mayor o| 
New Orleans was attended by 600 persons representing organized 
labor, industry, and civic associations. The Governor, in his address, 
approved a “floor” for wages and a “ceiling” for hours. He told th 
conference that if low wages could have attracted industry, the South 
would long ago have become the leading industrial section, but 
that the people of the South were beginning to realize that skilled 
mechanics, only obtainable at high wages, were more important. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The conference closed with the adoption of the following resolutions 


Resolved, That the Southern Regional Conference, meeting in New Orleans 
February 14-16, 1938, go on record in favor of the following program: 

1. The creation of coordinated State labor departments for the administrati 
of all labor laws, and adequate financing of such departments. 

2. The enactment by Congress of wage and hour legislation and the enactmen! 
by the States of supplemental legislation covering industries not engaged in inte! 
state commerce. 

3. The speedy ratification of the pending child-labor amendment and th 


enactment of State child-labor laws establishing a 16-year minimum age, reg\- 


lating the conditions of employment for minors under 18, and providing for s: 
administrative procedures. 
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4 The strengthening of workmen’s compensation laws, including provision for 
coverage Of occupational diseases, the establishment of State funds, and the 
abolition of court administration. 

5. The enactment of State legislation establishing an apprenticeship council 
within the State labor department to promote and protect labor standards in 
apprenticeship. 

§. The submission of all plant training programs for vocational education to 
the State labor department or other State agency enforcing labor laws for approval 
before Federal funds are allotted for carrying them on. Be it further 

Resolved, That future regional conferences be held in public meeting places so 
that all groups interested in labor legislation may participate freely. 


Resolution re Pettengill bill, H. R. 1668 


Whereas the Pettengill bill, H. R. 1668, now pending in our National Senate, is 
of great importance to labor; and 

Whereas its passage will do much to stabilize employment on the railroads; 
therefore be it 

Resolved by this Department of Labor Conference of Labor Representatives from 
11 Southern States—February 14, 15, and 16, 1938—that this bill be passed by our 
Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to each of the Senators of the 11 States represented 
here, urging that they give their unqualified support to it and vote for its passage 
when it comes to the floor of the Senate for final action. 


Resolution re Senate bill 69 


Whereas there is a bill pending in Congress, Senate bill 69, better known as the 
“ear-limit bill.”” It has the support of the Railroad Brotherhoods, and has 
passed the Senate; it is now before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House. ‘The records of the present hearing before this committee 
reveal that hundreds of employees are killed or injured and that thousands of 
dollars are lost yearly in damage to property: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the labor representatives of the Southern States Regional 
Conference on State Labor Legislation now in session at New Orleans, La., request 
the Congressmen from our respective States to support this measure and urge 
them to use their influence in bringing it to an early vote on the floor of Congress. 
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SUMMARY OF CREDIT UNION OPERATIONS, 1936: 


ALTOGETHER, nearly 83 percent of all the credit unions in the 
United States at the end of 1936 were covered by data obtained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its general survey of cooperatives. (f 
a total of 5,478 associations, 3,613 had been chartered under Sijate 
laws and 1,865 under the Federal Credit Union Act. As all of the 
Federal associations have been formed since June 1934, they are stil] 
small as compared with the State credit unions, some of which date 
back to the first decade of the present century. 

In the following tables are shown the membership and total resources 
at the end of 1936 and the number of loans granted and amount Jo;ned 
during that year, for the credit unions for which reports were receive 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In parallel columns are s}\: 
estimates on the same points for the whole number of associatio 
existence at the end of the year. 

All of the figures in the ‘‘estimates’’ columns represent a combin 
of data arrived at separately for the State and the Federal associativ 
These estimates were obtained by extending the averages of tli 
reporting associations to the nonreporting associations (but at a s: 
what lower figure to allow for the fact that the nonreporting asso. 
tions are likely to be the smaller ones) and the total was then rounde 
off, generally to the nearest hundred or thousand. It will be note: 
that for some States estimates were not necessary, as the Bur 
data covered all the associations there. In other cases the figures are 
only partial estimations; in other words, there was complete coverage 
for either the State group or the Federal group.? In such cases, after 
the margin of unreported associations in the group with incomplete 
coverage was allowed for, the rounded-off total for the group was 
added to the exact figures reported by the group in which coverage 
was complete. 

Although there may be a margin of error of perhaps 5 percent eit lier 
way in a few States, it is believed that the data for the United States 
as a whole represent a fair picture of credit-union development at tle 
end of 1936. In reading the tables, however, it should be borne in 





1 Operations of credit unions formed by the various occupational, industrial, and other membership ¢! 
will be presented in a later article. 

? The data for the Federal associations were furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the |! 
Credit Administration. 
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mind that the figures showing number of associations in existence 
include a certain number which had been formed at the end of the 
year, but which had not yet actually begun operation. 

' As the tables show, the credit unions chartered under the various 
State laws formed 66 percent of the total, had 71 percent of the total 
membership, and did 83 percent of the total business reported. Al- 





























261 . . 
36 ough the State organizations greatly preponderated at the end of 
t 
: 1936, the data at hand indicate that during 1937 the credit unions 
the ; : ; 
| formed under the Federal Act were growing in number in most States 
the . . 
Of much faster than those formed under State acts, and if they continue 
) ‘ ; oe 
to do so will undoubtedly outstrip the State associations. 
ute 
the Taste 1.—Reported and Estimated Total Membership and Assets of Credit Unions at 
stil] End of 1936 
Lal Membership Total assets 
Total ee : 
rees num- | Associations re- | Estimat-| Associations re- | iis 
3 State and geographic division | ,>¢T Of |porting to B. L.8.| ed total | porting to B. L. S. | Pstimated 
Ned credit anager ee _____| «amount, 
Ived unions! pine | all associa- 
Num-| Mem- tons Num- Amount tions 
OWN ber bers ber " 
in ” os ella. a Sa: bess | 
|) 5,478 | 4,408 |1, 044, 499 |1, 197,466 | 4,437 |$80, 215, 392 | $90, 098, 239 
State associations..............| 3,613 | 2,734 | 741,502 | 881,496 | 2,774 | 71,124,747 | 80, 686, 433 
Federal associations._....._..- 21,865 | 1,674 | 302,997 | 315,970 | 1,663 | 9,090,645 | 9,411,806 
pion —— | — ——— = = 
fe 541 522 | 187,315 | 188,509 | 521 | 21,785,089 | 22,019, 189 
lons I  itedichnnnncececseces 21 20 4,028 | 34,060 20 312, 194 3 314, 156 
New Hampshire............__.- ~ 7 5, 778 3 6, 291 7 1, 658, 344 | 3 1,860, 462 
the le AN 4 3 150 200 3 2, 173 2, 600 
Massachusetts......_..._____- 384 379 | 147,008 | 3 147, 418 378 | 16, 641,834 | 3 16, 654, 605 
me Rhode Island _. _. te! SR etic 24 23 12,164 | 312,211 23 | 2,576,496 | 32,578, 479 
oC ee 100 90 18,097 | 318, 419 90 594, 048 3 608, $87 
C'] 
Middle Atlantic...............___- 785 | 718 | 201,124] 207,660] 713 | 14,291,159 | 14,609,992 
ded _ lala a a 366 | 339 | 103,311 | 2 104,880 | 337 | 10,627,049 | 2 10,675, 088 
_.. aeeReegacegpepe 123 117 | 29,461 | #29, 780 117 | 1,373,645 | 3 1, 382, 904 
otved Pennsylvania........_.-- j 296 262 68, 352 73, 000 259 | 2, 290, 465 2, 552, 000 
au’s East North Central..........____-- 1,503 | 1,128 | 265,474 | 333,320 | 1,119 | 17,599,540 | 22, 627,625 
| Staph a erate 272 193 | 45,894 56, 600 189 | 1,916,609 | 2, 568, 000 
s are Indiana’... __- —- 207 136 | 28,981 | 243,918 135 | 1,585,546 | 2 2, 297,948 
Illinois §...._____- rh 408 226 87,147 | 123, 200 222 | 7, 232, 764 10, 895, 000 
rage Michigan... _______. os 160 117 23,150 | 29, 300 117 | 2, 281, 944 2, 284, 000 
r , A RS 456 456 80, 302 | 480,302 456 4, 582,677 | 44, 582, 677 
aicver 
West North Central......________. 892} 710] 121,792| 153,659 | ©707| 9,732,540 | 11,655, 400 
plete Minnesota.................... 230 | 220| 42.574| 442,574 | 220| 3,487,092 | 43,487,092 
rE rt GE 177 104 17, 340 24, 600 106 | 1,106,718 1, 459, 750 
was RT 192 88 23, 209 47, 750 84 | 1,938, 916 3, 506, 000 
; North Dakota.................. 28 26 2,097 | 42,097 25 57, 204 3 57, 997 
rage South Dakota_.............__.- 14 13 1, 734 1, 800 13 58, 049 60, 000 
| 188 187 24,527 | 4 24, 527 187 | 2,548,681 | 4 2, 548, 681 
SE eecocccaccnescetoes 63 63 10,311 | 410,311 63 535, 880 3 535, 880 
ither South Atlantic..................... 573 | 457 | 98,667| 113,583] 450] 5,445,238 | 6,409,044 
i SR 5 5 262 4 262 5 1, 921 1, 921 
tates at 38 36 | 11,425] 411,425 36 467,714 | 3 467,714 
District of Columbia... .....___- 86 71 24,520} 29, 500 68 | 1,007, 034 1, 157, 000 
t, the i. ° CCIE: 76 54 12, 538 16, 450 54 808, 438 1, 170, 000 
LL,  —SSecRRR RRS 42 37 7, 239 7, 586 37 377, 632 3 381, 949 
1e 1 North Carolina................- 102 58 7, 668 11, 300 57 524, 816 848, 000 
South Carolina................- 19 15 1, 939 2, 143 14 65, 133 3 68, 254 
les occschcnancescos 96 95 | 20,217 | 420,217 95 | 1,634,206 | 4 1,634, 206 
grou] RR 109 86 12, 859 14, 700 84 558, 344 680, 000 
East South Central. ............ _..| 28| 160] 36,625] 51,097] 161 | 2,771,464 | 3,434,700 
‘== SR 67 41] 11,613 | 20,385 43 | 1,136,087; 1,357, 700 
,. oj RARIS 109 74 17,026 | 21,000 74 | 1,179, 262 1, 490, 000 
_ — > aaa es 55 32 5,786 | 7,162 31 369, 924 484, 500 
Se cncanttunieacen 17 13 2, 200 2, 550 13 86, 191 102, 500 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE |.—Reported and Estimated Total Membership and Assets of Credit Union, at r 
End of 1936—Continued 
Membership Total assets 
Total 
cores Associations re- | Estimat-| Associations re- Re 
State and geographic division peep porting toB.L.8.| ed tots] | porting to B. L. S 
dy mem- 
credit hoe Q 
- vers, all | = 
unions | __ essecia- | all 
Num-| Mem- : ti * F Num- A enoent 
ber bers Ons ber 3 = 
| a \W 
West South Central 336 261 47, 459 55, 100 200 | $2, 880, 375 $2 ()48 949 
Arkansas 30 20 1, 890 3, 500 21 77, 336 
Louisiana 61 53 11, 139 12, 000 52 577. 529 
Oklahoma 53 35 5, 363 6, 600 37 310, 073 
Texas. 192 | 153 29, 067 33, 000 180 1, 915, 437 
Mountain_- 158 123 16, 337 18, 750 27 1, O19, 342 8 1k 
Montana 14 10 795 31,219 10 35, 175 
Idaho 0 17 R00 960 1g 23, 768 ry . 
W yoming 14 11 729 R25 11 17, 172 ‘) 
Colorado.. 46 34 8 035 9, 522 33 616, 221 
New Mexico 11 7 598 758 7 17, 294 
Arizona & 7 f21 553 7 $5, 123 
Utah 12 34 1, 649 4,793 38 273, 032 
Nevada 3 3 120 4 120 3 1, 557 
Pacific , 125 314 68, 308 74, 300 334 1, 676, 792 
Washington 110 70 8. 816 4, 900 Og 7A9, 505 
Oregon. 38 28 5, 384 6, 400 o7 408, 172 
California 275 216 54, 108 63, 000 200 3. 499. 025 I 
Hawaii 19 15 1, 398 ‘1,398 15 13, 853 
! Figures in this column represent in most cases, total number of credit unions in existence a 
? Includes 77 credit unions chartered but not yet in operaticn at end of year " 
} Only partly estimated, i. e., complete coverage either for State or for Federal association 
‘ Actual figure—i. e., complete coverage—for all associations in operation at end of year 
§ Preliminary figures. 
r Ps . . pr a ’ M 
PasBLe 2.—Reported and Estimated Total Number of Loans Made and Amounts Loaned 
by Credit Unions in 1936 
Number of loans Amount of loan 
Total 
oan Associations re- Esti- Associations re 
State and geographic division newn porting to B.L.8.| mated | porting to B. L.§ k 
: total, ‘ Pi 
credit all to 
ions!) ,, a . as 
ee "| um- Bor- associa- | Num- A mount , 
ber rowers tions ber 
H 
United States. 5,478 | 3, 866 | 808, 307 1, 037, 626 | 3,825 |$87, 814, 899 ($112, 056 om 
State associations _ 3, 613 | 2, 295 589, 598 808,471 | 2,210 | 72, 707, 739 96. 398. 68 
Federal associations 21,865 | 1, 571 218, 709 229,155 | 1,615 | 15, 107, 160 15, 658 
New England_____- 541 | 325 99,304 | 124,378 | 356 | 14,365,241 | 21 
Maine. _- .- 21 | 17 3,914 34, 162 18 346, 996 
New Hampshire s 6 910 31,110 | 7 248, 242 
Vermont 4 3 109 | 125 3 3, 766 
Massachusetts_ - 384 196 72, 026 94, 700 218 | 11, 688, 488 
Rhode Island 24 16 5, 627 7, 200 | 22 1, 069, 694 
Connecticut 100 87 16,718 | 317,081 88 1, 008, 055 
Middle Atlantic_- 785 689 142,548 | 150,074 |} 706 | 17,886, 461 ’ 
New York 366 321 69, 452 72, 300 333 | 12, 282, 762 | 3 12 
New Jersey. 123 116 24,110 | 324,274 117 1, 803, 585 3 
Pennsylvania. 296 | 252) 48,986 53, 500 256 3, 800, 114 
| | 
| | 
East North Central 1, 503 | 1,052 209, 171 313, 403 800 | 19, 905, 923 
Ohio. 272 | 184| 32,185 41, 100 193 | 3, 189, 407 
Indiana 5. 207 | 128] 20,763 32, 300 134 1, 872, 846 
Illinois 5__ 408 | 223 93,534 | 168, 900 234 9, 405, 317 
Michigan... ; 160 | 104 14, 646 20,100 | 114 2,730,334 2, ! 
Wisconsin... ae eee 456 | 413 48,043 | 751,003 | 125} 2,708,019 | 35,92! 


See footnotes at end 


of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Reported and Estimated Total Number of Loans Made and Amounts Loaned 












































is Y . . . ‘ Ld 
” by Credit Unions in 1936—Continued 
cs —e_ | | | eS 
Number of loans Amount of loans} 
cee aaa — 
ee, | Han Associations re- | Esti- Associations re- 
" State and geographic division | haown porting to B.L.S.| mated | porting to B. L. 8. Estimated 
credit |——— mcrae —_ a, ; total, all 
/umlenS |! Num-| Bor- | associa- | Num-| panes seeeememnens 
ber rowers | tions ber ai 
ee : Cees © SS es Sees 
| 
West North Central................| 892 593 | 104,736 | 140, 210 708 |$11, 468, 463 | $13, 948, 557 
2 o4 0) eae 230 228 38, 958 3 39, 021 228 4, 234, 743 3 4, 238, 019 
) cai OO SS ee ---| 177 93 15, 735 24, 090 107 1, 434, 959 1, 780, 000 
- noel 192 82 20, 456 39, 150 84 | 2,524, 824 4, 652, 000 
“ North Dakota.._........-- Nes 28 25 1, 954 31,978 26 127, 975 3 129, 960 
co South Dakota_.-.--..--.- ee 14 13 1, 519 1, 550 13 100, 384 103, 000 
J as ian 188 89 15,940 | 324 247 187 2, 378, 148 4 2, 378, 148 
8 ine TE ee qenanand 63 63 10, 174 410, 174 63 667, 430 * 667, 430 
see. South Atlantic. ---- ; sisal ahaa 583 385 89, 918 112, 653 404 7, 871, 106 10, 604, 881 
oo Delaware... .---- es 5 4 110 120 4 2, 851 3, 000 
Maryland... . ans 38 33 7,918 8, 150 36 739, 521 4 739, 521 
os District of Columbia__-.- . 86 | 68 22, 548 26, 300 66 1, 798, 128 2, 100, 000 
- . aaa athe 76 46 14, 638 21, 950 51 1, 183, 319 1, 627, 000 
West Virginia............-.. 42 | 25 | 5, 027 7, 500 30 462, 509 591, 000 
North Carolina........--- 112 | 53 8,270 | 10,300 54 757, 361 1, 980, 000 
South Carolina... ___--- 19; 13] 41,889] 2,149 14 129, 374 3 139, 188 
tities de nndice tent ; 96 | 61 | 3 16,748 20, 984 | 65 | 1,822,206 | 3 2,275,172 
al = 109 82 | 12, 770 15, 200 s4 975, 837 1, 150, 000 
=i East South Central... ionauee 248 | 151 | 49,126 | 60,943 161 | 4,643,623 | 5, 837,013 
Kentucky-.---- 67 43 | 17,017 20, 300 44 | 2,127, 608 2, 519, 000 
Tennessee -- ; 109 | 66 22, 828 28, 200 71 1, 821, 852 2, 340, 000 
Alabama-.-._-- 55 | 31 | 7,519 | 3 10, 293 33 540, 387 3 788, 013 
— Mississippi-_-_-- 17 11 | 1, 762 2, 150 13 143, 776 160, 000 
West South Central . 336 | 245 | 48, 757 57, 110 254 4, 371, 622 4, 909, 250 
Arkansas... ---- 30 | 20 | 1, 825 2, 360 20 128, 855 171, 750 
Louisiana....._....... : 61| 47| 11,297] 12.500 50 | 1,274,676 | 1, 395, 000 
Oklahoma... 53 | 36 | 5, 655 | 7, 300 36 494, 804 515, 000 
Texas._..- 192 142 | 29, 980 | 34, 950 148 | 2, 473, 287 2, 827, 500 
oe Mountain... sane 158 | 116 | 13,490] 16,605 | 119] 1,552,361 | 1,779, 832 
Montana... -- — 14 10 721 3 983 10 59, 020 3 56, 888 
Idaho...... . - 20 17 697 740 17 40, 311 42, 200 
Wyoming... : 14 10 457 500 10 31, 673 35, 000 
: Colorado 46 | 31 6, 686 38. 519 31 905, 088 | 31,059, 425 
New Mexico. ___- 11 | 6 530 775 | 7 33, 672 3 58, 672 
Arizona... 8 | i 376 | 3 423 | 7 46, 177 | 3 47, 947 
Utah... .- 42| 33 3,977 | 4,600| 35] 434,455 |  — 477, 500 
Nevada... 3 | 2 46 | 65 2 | 1, 965 | 2, 200 
te a 423 | 302 51, 117 61, 950 308 | 5, 741, 286 6, 755, 000 
au Washington_- 4 sf 110 67 7, 104 9, 800 66 661, 361 885, 000 
, TE aki eal 38 25 5, 175 6, 850 27 476, 703 565, 000 
California | 275 210 38, 838 45, 300 215 4, 603, 222 5, 305, 000 
Hawaii____- el ool 19 8 140 | 300, 9 8,813 | 10, 600 
O56, 74 
a a ' Figures in this column represent in most cases the total number of credit unions in existence. 
. ? Includes 77 credit unions chartered but not yet in operation at end of year. a 
N76, ( * Only partly estimated: i. e., complete coverage either for State or for Federal associations. 
ate ‘ Actual figure—i. e., complete coverage—for all associations in operation at end of year. 
7g 30" * Preliminary figures. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION AND DEPENDENTS OF 
UNEMPLOYED 


ALMOST one-third of 1,300,546 unemployed persons (including 
emergency workers) in 16 States in November 1937 were under 23 
years of age; over one-half were less than 35 years of age; over two- 
thirds were less than 45, according to a cross section of reports from 
these States. Slghtly more than one-fourth were 45 years of age 
and over. 

Four percent of those registered as wholly unemployed (not includ- 
ing emergency workers) were between 65 and 74 years of age. In the 
last-mentioned age group emergency workers constituted under 2 
percent, which indicates the transfer of the needy jobless to the old-ag 
assistance rolls. 

The average age of unemployed females was uniformly below thit | 
males. When compared with the age distribution of the population 
the jobless were overrepresented among both the young and the ol 

The statistics here presented are from a press release of February 
25, 1938, from the National Unemployment Census, which gives dats 
on age groups, sex, and the number of workers in the families of tly 
unemployed, also the number of dependents of each jobless registrant, 
November 16-20, 1937, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Oregon. 

Dependents.—Only one-fifth of the totally unemployed and one- 
tenth of the emergency workers, reporting on the subject of depend- 
ents, had no dependents. 

The average number of dependents per person registered as unet- 
ployed was much lower among women than among men for the emer- 
gency workers as well as for the larger group of registered unemployed. 

One-third of the totally unemployed females and almost one-fourth 
of the females on emergency work were without dependents. 

Fourteen percent of the persons wholly unemployed and 24 percent 
of the emergency workers reported 5 or more dependents. Both male 
and female emergency workers had more dependents than the non- 
emergency unemployed male and female workers. 
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Oiher workers in the families of the unemployed.—An analysis of the 
returns shows that 38 percent of the wholly unemployed and 54 per- 
cent of the emergency workers reporting on other workers in the family 
had no other workers in the same household. In families having one 
or more workers besides the person registering as unemployed, the 
number of secondary woman workers was much greater than the 
number of secondary man workers. 

Statistics for other States —The Administrator in his letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, released February 25, 1938, called attention to the fact 
that the 16 States for which unemployment returns have been tabu- 
lated are largely agricultural, that the unemployment data for the 
larger industrial States had not yet been completely tabulated; and 
that while the inclusion of industrial States will change the percent- 
ages somewhat, “an analysis of the data from the 16 States clearly indi- 
cates that our compilations will have broad significance in showing 
State and regional differences on the major factors of unemployment.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
PUERTO RICO 


A CENSUS of Puerto Rico made in 1935, the results of which have 
recently been made public, gives detailed data regarding both employ- 
ment and unemployment of wage and salary workers. 

According to this census ' the gainful workers 10 years of age and 
over in the island in 1935 numbered 522,825, or 30.3 percent of the 
total population of 1,723,534 in that year. Of the 522,825 persons 
usually following gainful occupations, 134,258, or 25.7 percent, were 
employers or self-employed and 388,567, or 74.3 percent, were wage 
and salary workers. Of this last-mentioned group, 20.0 percent were 
unemployed. 

The distribution of employed and unemployed gainful workers by 
industry and sex in 1935 is given in the following table. Of the male 
gainful workers 61.5 percent were in the agricultural group and 
07.2 percent of the female gainful workers were in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 35.7 percent being home needlecraft and 
embroidery workers. Among the male wage and salary workers 
23.1 percent were unemployed as compared to 11.0 percent of the 
female wage and salary workers. 


‘Puerto Rico. Reconstruction Administration. Census of Puerto Rico, 1935: Population, Bulletin 
No. 2, Characteristics of the Population, Including Occupations. Washington, 1937. 
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Gainful Workers 10 Years of Age and Over in Puerto Rico, by Sex and Employ 


Pn 
Status, 1935 





} | 


Wage and sa 
All gainful Employers worker 
Sex and industry group he -1 a and self- |- 
workers wmoloyed | 

employe Total Per 

number eu 
Males: All industries hake aired : 384, 118 95, 661 288, 457 
Agriculture. _.....--.- Se 236, 241 | 53, 412 182, 829 
Forestry and fishing. - -_- < o 2, 457 941 1, 516 
Extraction of minerals 543 | 12 531 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries 53, 028 10, 957 | 42,071 
Transportation and communication ue 20, 277 | 3, 158 | 7,119 
,. GA REE ee 36, 454 | 22, 468 13, 986 
yo) ee ee 5, 873 | 2 5, 871 
Professional service - - —_--- E 7, 434 | 1, 707 5, 727 
Domestic and personal service. 9, 647 2, 893 | 6, 754 
Clerical occupations_......-- é ; 12, 164 | 111 12, 053 

| 

Females: All industries____ ~-- 138, 707 | 38, 597 100, 110 
Agriculture. _........- i ts ies 10, 145 | 4,477 | 5, 668 
Forestry and fishing... _._.__- : 6 |... 6 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries___- 79, 287 26, 825 52, 462 
Transportation and communication 109 | 2 107 
at Sa ie Ma aN : 1, 869 773 1, OOF 
sg are ee 64 64 
Professional service. --........--. 7,912 620 7, 292 
Domestic and personal service ; 33, 163 5, 809 27, 354 
Clerical occupations...........-- : 5, 852 91 5, 761 





WORKING CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
SLIGHTLY over 7,700 Canadian firms, with a total of 1,028,750 
employees, recently replied to a questionnaire issued by the Nationa! 
Employment Commission of the Dominion. The inquiry dealt with 
employment comparisons, hours of work per week, seasonality in 
employment, hiring practices, employee-relations plans, and plant 
modernization.’ A brief résumé of some of the findings of this 
investigation is given below. 

Employment conditions as experienced by replying firms were 
reported for September 1936 as compared with the same month i 
each of the years 1929 and 1933. The net change from September 
1929 to September 1936 in the number of employees of identical 
firms was 148,303. The chief causes of this shrinkage in employment 
were reported by various firms as follows: 


Firms reportin 
Decrease in domestic demand________-. Sri) st o 1, 610 
Decrease in export demand_-_-___-_-_- , ree : ' 208 
Introduction of new machines___________- ante F- 114 
Increased use of alternative products__-_----_- oe 214 
Change to new line of product or activity_____- Si : 131 
ETE FES TLE Ae Ae Sa a eo. 681 


As certain firms reported two chief causes, such firms are carried 
once under each cause. This fact, together with the fact that only 





1 Canada, National Employment Commission, Report on Phases of Employment Conditions in ©ana- 


dian Industry, Ottawa, 1937; Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), January 1938, pp. 18-21. An ana! 
maximum hiring ages by industries from this report was published in the March 1938 Monthly 
Review, 
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firms Whose number of employees was substantially less in 1936 
than in 1929 were requested to report on the subject, makes the 
above statistical statement indicative rather than strictly quantitative. 


Hours of Work per Week 


Of 7,523 firms, with 1,015,636 employees, which replied specifically to 
the inquiry on hours of work, 64.2 percent reported that their regular 
weekly working hours in 1936? were 48 or under; and 35.8 percent 
reported such hours as 49 or more. Of these 1,015,636 employees, 68.3 
percent had a working week of 48 hours or less and 31.7 percent worked 
49 hours or more a week, as shown in the following table. 


TABLE |.—Hours of Work per Week, in 7,523 Canadian Firms, 1936 








Reporting firms | Employees 
Schedule of weekly working hours 
| 
Number Percent Number | Percent 
| | 
| 7 
41] schedules- -- Rae 7, 523 | 100.0 | 1,015, 636 100. 0 
48 hours or less_ -- : ’ 4, 827 64, 2 693, 720 | 68. 3 
36 hours and under 84 1.1 4, 260 
37 hours to 40 hours ada 556 7.4 82, 708 | 8. 1 
41 hours to 44 hours_-_- ; , eu 1, 640 21.8 121, 641 | 12.0 
CS I a ee eee 2, 547 33.9 485,111 | 47.8 
49 hours and over__.____- -----| 2, 696 35.8 321, 916 31.7 
49 hours to 54 hours_ . ees es 1, 463 19. 4 149, 496 14.7 
55 eee oe Oe mOtts..........~.2~-.eccnces eo 1, 071 14,2 157, 139 15.5 
Over 60 hours._....._--- . TOE ee SES UES: 162 3.3 15, 281 1.5 











Seasonality in Employment 


Of the 7,725 firms responding to the general questionnaire, 3,550, 
employing 440,328 persons, stated that their operations were seasonal. 
Of these 3,550 firms, 2,089 reported their standard weekly hours as 48 
or less, and 1,372 firms as 49 or more; 89 of these firms did not report 
their stendard weekly hours. 

In the following table the firms reporting seasonality are classified 
by the average yearly number of weeks in which they worked over- 
time or short time in the years 1934 to 1936. 


TaBLe 2.— Yearly Average of Overtime, Short Time and Shut-Downs in 3,550 Reporting 
Canadian Firms, 1934—36 





Number of firms reporting 


Duration of specified operation or shut-down 
Complete 
shut-down 


Overtime | sim Short time 
‘nei ail ; oe 810 | 

| 

| 


— =... > sy 587 
 ‘.—_—__Saae a . 447 73] 244 
21 to 30 weeks.........___. ee. Se, ae 81 281 205 
31 to 40 weeks... Sibi —. AE alte 15 | 101 97 
41 to 50 weeks........ sis. , a? 4 | 26 36 
~ heady 52 sepa : : Ad. .| 3 | 18 7 

ee . ee ee) 1, 029 417 5l 
Not reported...._. Be A Od | 1, 161 1, 387 2, 323 








* In the few instances in which an employer reported more than one “standard workweek”’ in 1936, each 
particular schedule presumably being referable to one group of employees of the firm, an effort was made 
to place that firm in the most representative class. 
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Hiring Practices 


The major subjects discussed in connection with hiring practices are 
the chief method of hiring, prescribed maximum age of entry, j)re- 
scribed retirement age, and apprenticeship systems. 

Of 7,725 firms replying to the questionnaire, 88.5 percent reported 
a chief method of hiring and 11.5 percent did not specify any met},oq 

The chief methods of hirmg early in 1937 reported by 6,840 | 
were: 


ns 


Percent 

of firms 
“At the gate”’____-- 24. 1 
Through advertisement - 14.9 
Through trade-unions _. : 7. 1 
From waiting list_..._.-_-_-- 5.8 
Through the Employment Service of Canada____ 3.8 
Through present employees ae 
Through other methods - - - 16. 3 
Through 2 or more methods _ - -_ - 26. 3 


Of 7,725 firms, 12.0 percent had a maximum hiring age, 83.3 percent 
had no such age, and 4.7 percent did not report on this point. <A pre- 
scribed retirement age was reported by 18.7 percent, no such age by 26.2 
percent, and 55.1 percent did not report. The 928 firms reporting 
maximum hiring age had 302,379 employees and the 1,442 firms report- 
ing a prescribed retirement age had 438,320 employees. Detailed 
data are given in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Number of Employees in Canadian Firms with Specified Maximum Hiring 
Ages and Prescribed Retiring Ages 





| Number | Number of 


-rescribed age - 
Prescribed ag of firms | employees! 


Maximum hiring age_ Lis | 928 302, 379 
20 to 29 years.-.--- el 51 6, 148 
30 to 39 years._..-- : _| 85 20, 456 
40 to 49 years. _-__- : .| 322 221, 752 
50 to 59 years. ___- ; : 174 29, 862 
60 to 69 years...___- » ss tngelaiodn tale 93 9, 724 
70 years and over-_- ; 6 172 
EE 197 14, 265 
Prescribed retirement age...........| 1,442 438, 320 
50 to 59 years......--- a 19 1, 736 
60 to 69 years.__.._-- aa 681 304, 332 
70 years and over-_.. aso 165 43, 883 
Not specified ____.___- - 577 88, 369 














1 As of September 1936, 


Apprenticeship plans had been adopted by 24.1 percent of the firms, 
70.5 percent had no plans of this nature, and 5.4 percent did not report. 
Table 4 shows that the majority of the firms using apprenticeship |iad 


plans of their own, although small proportions were making use o! 


trade-association schemes or Government plans. 
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TasLe 4.—Types of Apprenticeship Plans in Canadian Firms, as of January 1937 





| 
Number | Number of 


'y ) 
Type of plan of firms | employees! 














Oc btinnnnvkicndcs et ee 1, 859 280, 562 
Private plans____-- wnatbete 1, 388 234, 319 
Trade-association schemes_____.____- 206 20, 184 
Government plans..................- 167 20, 071 
NE IE ites cco tdan kam natewes 98 5, 988 

















! As of September 1936. 


Employee-Relations Plans 


Provisions for promoting desirable employer-employee relations, 
including sick leave with pay, holidays with pay, pension plans, hous- 
ing of employees, and other plans, as of January 1937, are reported in 
table 5. Sick leave with pay was provided by 6,496 of the 7,725 firms 
sending in returns. ‘These firms in September 1936 had 919,779 of the 
1,028,750 employees covered by this survey. Holidays with pay were 
reported by a still larger number of firms—6,743, having 958,295 
employees. 


TasLe 5.—Employee-Relations Plans in Effect in Canadian Firms as of January 1937 




















|Num-| Number | Num- | Number 
Plans | berof| ofem- || Plans ber of | of em- 
firms | ployees ! | firms | ployees ! 
| | 
Sick leave with pay-.- pers + 6, 496 | 919, 778 Housing plans......-- _-...| 930 293, 474 
Salaried employ ees only | 5,028 | 689, 804 Aid for acquiring houses____- | 268 54, 633 
Wage earners only _- 20 852 Free or low rent ___________- 512 185, 134 
Salaried employees and wage Aid for acquiring houses and 
Ee 837 131, 477 free or low rent __._.___--- 150 53, 707 
Unspecified classes _..-.._.. ; 611 97,556 || Other plans: 
Holidays with pay - - — oe 743 | 958, 295 || Assisted group insurance_-_-..| 2,493 | 408, 676 
Salaried employ ees only .. 5,072 | 656, 252 || Life insurance other than 
Wage earners only-._-_-__- 7 17 787 || Oa , 44 43, 295 
Salaried employees and wag Stock subscriptions. -__-_- 168 18, 768 
ERT all | , 256 | 227, 038 || Other assisted savings - 180 | 54, 203 
Unspecified classes _ - | "398 74, 218 | Sickness insurance. ._.-- Porn 744 240, 906 
Pension plans: | | Ihe } 44 5, 744 
All plans. -.--- 722 386, 677 1 Lump sum retiring allowance 38 27, 217 
Mining industries 14 11, 554 Benefit scheme for office staff 
Secondary industries- | 708 | 375, 123 } only -- : 26 9, 873 
a -- | 320} 124, 626 Miscellaneous schemes 228 | 89, 100 
Other. --| 388 250, 497 || 





' As of September 1936. 
Plant Modernization 


Of the 7,725 firms, 43.3 percent stated that their plants had been 
modernized since 1929 and 36.9 percent that no modernization had 
been undertaken since that date; 19.8 percent did not answer this 
inquiry. Fifty-nine percent of the firms reported that their plants 
were up to date at the time this information was given, 21.6 percent 
that their plants were not up to date; and 19.4 percent made no 
report on the subject. 
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INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN HANDICRAFT TRADEs 
IN GERMANY 


HANDICRAFT trades in Germany were encouraged under the orici- 
nal National Socialist economic program, as a means of improving 
the interests of the middle class. A noticeable improvement in the 
condition of independent, self-employed handicraft workers during the 
first 3 years of the Nazi regime’is indicated by the following figures: 


Development of Independent Handicraft Enterprises in Germany, 1931-36 


[A verage exchange rate of mark in 1931 =23.63 cents; in 1933 =30.52 cents; 1934=39.38 cents; 1935 =40.2¢ 





| 
Number of 


| Year enterprises lotal income 

| | 

Marks 

| 1931_- 1,383,438 | 9, 000, 000, 000 

| 1933-- (1) | 11,000, 000, 000 

| 1934 1, 542,996 | 14, 000, 000, 000 
1935. _- (1) 20, 000, 000, 000 
1936... .| 1, 652, 751 (1) 





1 No data. 


Upon the adoption of the 4-year plan handicraft enterprises were 
discouraged, as all the available supply of labor was needed in th 
large-scale industries. A retroactive law passed in January 1935 pro- 
vided that only a duly registered master artisan ? could own an inde- 
pendent craft enterprise, and that registered independent craftsme: 
who were not master artisans would have to pass a master artisan’s 
examination; the persons exempted from these requirements were 
those born before 1900. This law affected 10 percent of the owners 
of existing handicraft enterprises, and as the cost of a master’s exami- 
nation was extremely high, many owners went out of business. ‘Ti 
effect of the 1935 law is twofold: (1) It makes handicrafts a closed 
profession and protects from competition those who are already mas- 
ters; (2) many artisans debarred from independent ownership of 
craft enterprise obtain employment in large-scale industry, thereb) 
somewhat relieving the shortage of skilled labor. 

As a result of this and other measures to discourage handicraft 
enterprises, the number of such enterprises has been decreasing rap 
idly. From January 1936 to March 1, 1937, there was a reduction 
of 47,212 enterprises. By October 1, 1937, a total of 74,375 enter- 
prises, or 4 percent of the total number, had ceased to exist. Most o! 
the discontinued enterprises belonged to young persons under 30 years 
of age, who had established handicraft enterprises as a means of pro- 


tection against unemployment. It is believed that the total number 


of handicraft enterprises is again below the 1,600,000 figure. 


! Data are from report of Halleck L. Rose, American vice consul, Berlin, January 28, 1938. 
2 Registration of journeyman and master artisans in the Chamber of Handicraft was made compu 
by the Code of Industry and Trade of 1900. 
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WAR-TIME LABOR POLICIES PROPOSED BY 
JAPANESE EMPLOYERS 


AMONG the problems discussed in a detailed statement submitted 
to the Government of Japan by the Japanese National Confederation 
of Industrial Associations, relative to war-time industrial measures, 
were replacement of adult male workers by women and young persons; 
the relaxing of factory inspection; treatment of workers called up for 
military service; and labor policy and demobilization. 

The following excerpts from this statement were included in a 
communication to the International Labor Office:! 


Replacement of adult male workers by women and young persons.—It is hoped 
that, as a temporary relief measure, some leniency may be exercised in relation to 
certain portions of acts and regulations which concern labor protection, in order 
that women and young persons may be employed, insofar as their health is not 
impaired or injured, to meet the deficiency of working power created by the 
expansion of production in the present emergency. 

Relaxing of factory inspection.—Although, in view of the situation, no particular 
objection is raised to the purport of the Guiding Principles for Munitions Factories 
which were issued some time ago by the Bureau of Social Affairs, at the same time, 
since factory inspection is often too rigidly enforced in some localities by the 
officials, it is hoped that the Government may devise appropriate measures for 
the moderation of such inspection. 

Treatment of workers called up for military service.—In the case of employees of 
privately owned factories and private business firms called up for military service, 
employers give every possible consideration so that the employees need not suffer 
any anxiety with regard to their families at home. But, in the case of independ- 
ent workers and farmers who are called up, no special treatment is given to their 
families other than such assistance as poor relief granted by the Government to 
poverty-stricken people and charity given by special public organizations and 
public-minded men of the locality. ‘Thus, there is a radical difference in the 
treatment of these two classes of men, in view of which fact, it is hoped that 
the Government will speedily establish a rational and concrete policy in regard to 
the genera] treatment of men called up. 

Labor policy and demobilization.—(a) Reemployment of demobilized soldiers. 
Although in the case of undertakings regularly employing 50 workers or more, 
employers are required to reengage demobilized workers, in accordance with the 
act concerning guaranties of employment for persons entering military service, 
it is nevertheless hoped that the employment exchanges will give preference to 
demobilized soldiers in the matter of their reemployment. 

(6) Adjustment of surplus labor. Workers temporarily employed to take the 
place of workers called to the colors and any other supernumerary workers should, 
upon the reengagement of demobilized workers, be transferred in particular to 
newly created or enlarged undertakings or to undertakings which are not engaged 
in making munitions. -Woman workers employed during the emergency to fill 
vacancies should be sent back to their homes. When it is found necessary to 
discharge ordinary workers, every possible consideration should be given to them, 
such as payment of dismissal allowance, placing them in some other employment, 





' International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, February 7, 1938, pp. 166-167. 
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and in particular, encouraging them to emigrate to Manchukuo or North ( 
or putting into effect large-scale civil engineering and building programs in 
to provide employment for them. The Government and the nation 
cooperate in measures for the ultimate absorption of all surplus labor. 

(c) Reeducation and special treatment of wounded soldiers. Although 
taken for granted that the Government will guarantee the livelihood of wo, 
soldiers, in the event of any of them wishing to be employed, suitable work s 
be found for them according to the nature and extent of their injuries; if : 
sary, they should be given facilities for vocational reeducation, or supplied 
piece work which they may do at home. In this connection, adequat 
appropriate facilities should be created by the joint effort of the Govern 
and the nation. 


at 





Negroes in Industry 


PLACEMENT OF COLORED WORKERS BY U. S 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


THE active file of the United States Employment Service in April 
1937 included 751,062 colored applicants, of whom 550,378 were males 
and 200,684 females. The details by geographical regions are given 
in table 1.! ' 


Taste 1.—Number of Colored —- in Active-File Inventory, April 1937, by 
egion and Sex 





Region Total Males Females 


United States... __- ae. “no a 751, 062 | 550, 378 200, 684 


New England_-_..___. aa a, Me cules 9, 703 | 6, 797 2, 906 
Middle Atlantic rane OF 136, 661 93, 653 | 43, 008 
East North Central_____- ian ie ree 117, 690 | 85, 005 32, 685 
West North Central. .___- 42, 023 | 29, 037 | 12, 986 
South Atlantic Dead . : 175, 446 128, 055 47, 391 
East South Central_.. _. kat : awe 91, 574 | 68, 140 23, 434 
West South Central - hci Selite> Wwe WK. 121, 823 | 94, 249 27, 574 
Mountain — $egoseeennnveswaqet 26, 144 | 22, 121 | 4, 023 
Reba ii ip Con 2 pe Es Tal he bin ME 29, 998 23, 321 6, 677 


| 
| 





In April 1937 these colored male applicants constituted 12.7 percent 
of all male applicants in the active file, while in 1930 11.3 percent of 
the male gainful workers were colored. Of the female applicants 
in April 1937, 17.8 percent were colored, as compared to 18.0 percent 


colored among the female gainful workers of 1930, as recorded in 
table 2. 


!'U. 8. Employment Service. Survey of Employment Service Information. Washington 1937. 

The term “‘colored’’ is used to designate all persons not included in the so-called ‘‘white races.” It applies 
principally to Negroes, American Indians, Mexicans, and orientals, inasmuch as they are all ‘‘nonwhite.”’ 
The Employment Service reporting procedures do not distinguish between the several ‘‘nonwhite’’ races, 
So that it is impossible to establish precisely the composition of the colored group. However, 85 percent 
of colored men and 95 percent of colored women recorded among the gainfully employed in 1930 were 
Negroes; and of those who were not Negroes, 61 percent of the men and 67 percent of the women were con- 
centrated in California (Mexicans and orientals) and Texas (chiefly Mexicans). Thus, outside of these 
two States less than 1 percent of both men and women among the gainfully employed were non-Negro 
nonwhites; and these were princiaplly American Indians in the western States and orientals in metro- 
politan colonies. Therefore, except in California, in which there are few Negroes, and Texas, in which 
about two-fifths of the colored population are not Negroes, the term ‘“‘colored”’ as applied to Employment 
Service data, may be read as almost synonymous with ‘‘Negro.” 
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TaBLE 2.—Proportion of Colored Persons Among Gainful Workers, Active -File Inver 
and Private and Total Placements, by Region and Sex 


ry 











Colored males as percent of Colored females as percent of 
| Male place- | pp lw Female plac: 
Region Mal Male | ments, July Female | Femak July 1936-\ 
| gainful active 1936-March 1937 | gainful active | * "1937 
workers, file, —_™ “* | workers, file, _ 
| 1930 April e 1930 April 
-ensus 937 _ ynsus 37 
| census | 1937 Private Total | census | 1937 | Private 
United States_ .........- Oe e 12. 7 19.9 | 15.6 | 18. 0 17.8 | 21.7 
New England. -..._. = 1. 4 | 2.1 1.3 1.5 1.7 2.8 4.7 
Middle Atlantic ...___- 4.6 &.3 6.0 5.9 7.7 15. 4 19.3 
East North Central J 1.5 | 10. 6 6.4 7.0 6. 5 17. 4 | 13. 3 
West North Central_- 3. 4 5. 8 2. f 2. 5 | 5. 6 | 12.2 4>1 
South Atlantic... _- 28. 0 29. 7 50. 0 12.7 | 46. 0 31.8 63. 3 
East South Central 28. 1 18. 7 35. 0 33. 6 52. 5 22. 3 40.8 
West South Central___- 25. 2 27.7 60. 2 39. 2 40.9 29.8 18. 0 
peoumsem............ : 10. 0 13. 4 10.9 6.1 9.4 12. 4 8.8 
Pacific aiid ds de Bia titanate abiiaai di asia 3. Y 8.7 RB 5 ? 58 55 y. 4 


6.1 | 





Placements of colored applicants in the 9-month period were more 
numerous, in proportion to colored registrations, than the place- 
ments of white applicants in proportion to white registrants. Twenty 
percent of the total male placements in private employment and 13 
percent of the male public and relief placements were from the colored 
male group of applicants, although this group constituted less tha: 
13 percent of the total male applicants. Among the female appli- 
cants, 18 percent were colored, but 22 percent of the female private 
placements and 11 percent of the female public and relief placements 
were from the colored group. 

The relation between applications and placements of colored workers was far 
from uniform throughout the country. In general, colored workers were rela- 
tively more numerous among applicants than among placements in the Norther 
States, but in the South the opposite was true. These variations appear to reflect 
certain geographical differences in the occupational distribution of colored workers 
In the South, to a greater extent than in the North, placements of men were con- 
centrated in the laboring occupations, which are largely manned by colored 
workers. Consequently, large numbers of colored men were placed in the Southern 
States. In the North, on the other hand, a larger proportion of the placements 
of men were in the more skilled occupations in which, though there were consider- 


able numbers of colored applicants, the placement opportunities for colored 
workers were very limited. 


Industrial Distribution of Colored Placements 


Favorable placement rates for colored workers in the 9 months 
covered were most striking in the agricultural field, in which 37 per- 
cent of the colored males and 63 percent of the colored females were 
placed. In building and construction and in manufacturing the pro- 
portion of colored persons placed was higher than their ratio to appli- 
cants in the colored group. In the great majority of the other indus- 
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trial groups, including domestic, personal, and recreational services, 
the ratio of colored workers to all workers placed was not so high as 
the ratio of colored applicants to all applicants. 


Concentration of Colored Applicants in Certain Occupations 


Colored applicants in the period under review were much more 
concentrated in certain occupational groups than were the white ap- 
plicants. Over 60 percent of the colored male applicants were classi- 
fied as service and physical-labor workers, as compared to 33 percent 
of the white males. On the other hand, the percentage of colored 
male applicants in the group of production and crafts workers was 
only 35 percent, as compared to 53 percent of the white males. The 
white-collar group included 12 percent of the white male applicants 
and less than 3 percent of the colored, as reported in table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—Percentage Distribution of Active-File Inventory and Placements, by Occupa- 
tion, Color, and Sex 









Males | 
| i 


Females 





White Colored White Colored 
































All occupations._........--- 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 | 100 


Occupational group | 
| Place- | Place- | Place- Place- 
Active ments, | Active | ments, | Active | ments, | Active | ments, 
| file, July file, July file, July file, July 
| April | 1936- | April 1936- April 1936- April 1936- 
1937 | March | 1937 March | 1937 March 1937 March 
1937 | 1937 1937 1937 

| | 

| 


0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


| 


Professional and_ kindred | | 





a 3.9 2.8 | 1.2} 3 6.1 3.0 4.1 i@ 
Salespersons._-_-.- 7 7 1.5 | 9 | a 6.7 8.7 5 3 
Clerical workers... 4.8 | a7) 8 2 20.3 12.9 2.5 mj 
Service workers ee 5.3 6.0 15.8 7.3 45.4 60.9 78.3 78.9 
Ck Ca nnocccce 25. 2 | 16.8 | 11.4 | 3.3 3.9 2.0 .9 3 
Production workers. ___.._- 28. 0 22. 2 23.3 | 8.7 9.0 8.9 8.2 8.1 
Physical-labor workers.-. .---| 27.2 48.0 45.4 | 80.1 2.6 3.6 2.5 11.1 
Unassigned persons. -_...-__- A 2 Sa Ls |-as2eeee° | 7 ee eee 3. oY 

| } 

















Ages of Applicants and of Workers Placed 


The proportion of applicants under 25 years of age was not so large 
in the group of colored males as among the white males, according to 
table 4. The percentage of colored male workers under 25 placed, 
however, was higher than the record for white males. Furthermore, 
in the age groups between 25 and 44, higher percentages of colored 
than of white males were placed. Among the applicants 45 years of 
age and over, the proportion of white male applicants placed was 
higher than that of colored male applicants. 

Among colored females the placement frequency of those under 25 
years of age was below and the placement frequency in the age group 
25-44 was above that among white females of the corresponding age 
groups, 
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TABLE 4.—Percentage Distribution of Active-File Inventory, and Placements, by {go. 
Color, and Sex 








Males Females 






White Colored White 





Colors 













Age group 
| Place- | Place- Place- 





Active | ments, | Active | ments, | Active | ments, | Active 
file, | July file, | July file, | July | file, 
1930 | 1936- | 1930 1936- 1930 | 1936- | 1930 

census | March | census | March | census | March | census 

1937 1937 1937 

















~ 
— 


| ae -| 100.0! 100.0 100. 100. 


} 
100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 y 








‘11.6 4| BS 


—_ | 
~I 


Under 20 years _-_- 4.3 5.9 3.8 7.4 

20 to 24 years__--- 15.9 18.7 | 14. 3 | 18.7 23.3 | 24. 1 17.2 
25 to 29 years_.. 13.5 16.1 | 14.4 | 17.2 11.5 12.9 14.9 
30 to 34 years _.__. 4 11.2 13. 2 | 12.5 13.5 | 9.5 9.5 13.7 
35 to 39 years _- . 10.3 11.8 | 12.5 12.9 10.3 10. 4 13. 5 
40 to 44 years ___ ; 10. 1 10. 6 | 11.7 10.8 9.6 9.3 11.7 
45 to 49 years______. 9.8 8.9 9.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 
50 to 54 years__- d 8.9 6.9 | 8.3 5.8 6.6 4.7 6.6 
55 to 59 years _- alias 7.1 4.2 | 6.0 3.2 | 4.7 | 2.7 3.8 
60 to 64 years _. >: 5.1 2. 4 | 3.7 1.6 2.9 | 1.3 2.1 
65 years and over________- 3.8 | 1.3 | 3. 2 1.0 1.7 | 5 1.4 





1 Distribution based on total] of persons whose ages were known. 





Duration of Unemployment Among New Colored Applicants 


Among applicants registered for the first time in the period July 
1936 to March 1937, unemployment was more severe in the case of 
colored than of white workers. As disclosed in table 5, only 10 per- 
cent of the colored males were at work when they registered, as com- 
pared to 18 percent of the white males. Although 26 percent of the 
colored males had been jobless less than a month, compared 
percent of the white males, the percentages of colored males in the 
groups with longer periods of unemployment were also larger. 

The proportions of colored females in the groups having from | 
month to almost 4 years of unemployment were larger than the cor- 
respomding percentages of white females. However, relatively mor 
white females had been unemployed for 4 years or more. 


TABLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of New Applicants, July 1936 to March 193°, 
by Length of Unemployment and by Color and Sex 














Females 





Length of unemployment 
















White | Colored White Co 


RR ed _ viii : 100. 0 100. 0 a 100. 0 | 

None (working when registered) _ - 17.9 10.0 7. s 

Less than 1 month__._._.._...___. , 20.8 | 25.9 14.4 | 

1 but less than 2 months____. ee 13.8 | 14.8 | 9. 2 

2 but less than 6 months___. 18.8 20. 5 | 14.3 2 
6 but less than 12 months. 7.0 | 7.4 7.0 | x | 
12 but less than 24 months 4.7 | 5. 4 | 5.6 | 
24 but less than 36 months.____.___._______. 2.5 | 3.0 | 3.2 

36 but less than 48 months._.__..__________. 1.7 | 2.1 2.0 

4 years and over__...._.__. 4.8 5.8 12. 4 | 
I ere 5.7 | 3.3 13.0 | 

Not ordinarily employed__ 1.2 1.1 | 8.9 | 
rs cabs 1 B 2.2 | 
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Industrial Relations 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


IN THE FALL of 1937 the British Columbia Legislature passed 
“an act respecting the right of employees to organize and providing 
for conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes.’”’ The sections 
of this new legislation which deal with freedom of association were 
based to some extent on the draft bill of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and as introduced in the legislature these sections 
and the sections relative to collective bargaining were similar to 
provisions in the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia, also passed in 
1937.1. The principal provisions of the British Columbia measure 
as passed are reviewed in the Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa) 
of January 1938. 

The new statute states that the “right of employers and employees 
to organize for any lawful purpose is hereby recognized’’; that it is 
lawful for employees to engage in collective bargaining with their 
employers and to carry on such bargaining through representatives 
of employees who have been duly elected by a vote of the majority 
of the employees affected. Any employee or employer who refuses 
to bargain as provided in the act is liable to a maximum fine of $500. 

[t is also unlawful under this statute for an employer to attach 
to or continue in a verbal or written employment contract ‘any 
condition seeking to restrain any employee from exercising his rights 
under the act and any such condition is declared to be of no effect.” 

Any person is liable to a maximum fine of $500 ‘‘who by intimida- 
tion or threat of loss of position or employment, or by any other 
threat, seeks to compel any person to join or refrain from joining 
any organization or to refrain from becoming an officer of any organ- 
ization.” It is explained in the statute that the clause concerning 
intimidation should not be interpreted to prevent an employees’ 
organization from continuing an existing agreement or from making 
a new agreement with any employers or employers’ association which 
provides that all the employees of the employers parties to such 
agreement shall be members of a specified employees’ organization. 


' See Monthly Labor Review, Washington, June 1937, p. 1471. 
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The employer’s right to suspend, lay off or discharge employee 
for proper and sufficient cause cannot be interfered with under am 
provision of the statute. | 

The conciliation and arbitration provisions of the act are applicable 
to any controversy between an employer and a majority of all his 
employees, or a majority of his personnel employed in any separate 
department or plant concerning any matters that affect or relate to 
work done or to be done by him or them, or relative to the rights. 
duties, or privileges of employers or employees, including especially 
the wages and working hours, sex, age, or status of employees and 
employment conditions; “‘the employment of children or any person 
or class of persons; or the dismissal or refusal to employ any par- 
ticular persons or class of persons; claims for preference of employ- 
ment to one class of persons being or not being members of labor o; 
other organizations, British subjects or aliens; materials supplied, 
any established custom or usage, or the interpretation of an agree- 
ment or any clause of an agreement.”’ 

The new legislation repeals the British Columbia Industrial Dispute 
Investigation Act of 1925 which made the Dominion Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act applicable to every dispute of the characte 
defined in the latter act which came under the legislative jurisdictio 
of the Province. 

The new British Columbia statute applies to any employer having 
one or more employees in any industry except agriculture and domesti 
service, but only in matters within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province. 

A strike or lock-out is prohibited between the time of application fo 
the appointment of a conciliation commissioner to settle the contro- 
versy and 14 days after the date designated for voting on the accept- 
ance or rejection of a report of the arbitration board, which is to be 
set up whenever a commissioner of conciliation is unable to settle 1 
controversy. In case of a dispute concerning wages and hours, how- 
ever, no employer may make any change in wages or working hours 
unless the employees consent, nor may a strike or lock-out be declared 
before an application is made for the appointment of a commissioner 
of conciliation. The burden of making such application is placed upon 
the party making the proposal to change wages or hours. 

Either party to a dispute may apply to the Minister of Labor for 
the appointment of a conciliation commissioner. The Minister is re- 
quired to decide on the application within 3 days after receiving it. 
Moreover, the Minister may, on his own initiative, appoint a concilla- 
tion commissioner in case of an existing or apprehended dispute. 

The conciliation commissioner must make a report to the Minister 
of Labor within not more than 14 days, unless the parties to the dispute 
agree to an extension of time. 
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In a case in which a conciliation commissioner has been appointed 
on the application of a party to the controversy and has been unable 
to effect a settlement, it is the duty of the Minister of Labor, under 
the statute, to refer the controversy to a board of three arbitrators. 
This requirement does not obtain in cases in which the commissioner 
of conciliation is appointed on the initiative of the Minister of Labor. 

The question of the acceptance or rejection of the award of the arbi- 
tration board is submitted to a separate vote (by secret ballot) of the 
employers and employees, which may be supervised by the Minister 
of Labor. It is expressly stipulated in the statute that no court shall 
have power to enforce any award made under this law. 

If either party to the dispute fails to appoint an arbitrator within 
the time required, the Minister of Labor may make the appointment. 
[It is provided that the third arbitrator, who serves as the chairman of 
the board, shall be appointed by the other two. In case the two 
arbitrators fail to appoint a third within 5 days after they are appointed, 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council is empowered to appoint the chair- 
man of the arbitration board. The act stipulates that an award shall 
be made in not more than 14 days after the board’s appointment, 
unless the parties to the dispute agree to an extension of the period. 

For any violation of the statute for which a penalty has not been 
provided, the offender is liable to a maximum fine of $500. 


POCOPOOS 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN N 
AGRICULTURE’ 


YTHERLAND 


THERE were 353 collective agreements in force in agriculture in the 
Netherlands on June 1, 1937, covering 24,750 enterprises and 78,350 
workers. ‘The numerical development of these agreements is shown 
by the following figures for the years of 1930-37: 


Enterprises and Workers Covered by Collective Agreements in Agriculture in the 
Netherlands at Specified Dates 





Number of 


Number of Number of | 


) | enterprises workers cov- 
Date | agreements oe Cov overed . | ered « 
| 
Jan. 1, 1920___..___. Pe ee ee ee ey eee 53 3, 850 | 11, 900 
June 1, 1930__.__.. ams. pce, Cea eee eS Ee | 148 6, 050 26, 500 
June 1, 1931_. remgrere 144 6, 050 27, 700 
= mae 146 6, 500 , 000 
EES PEPE ee Ts ee es ee onl 169 7, 700 31° 800 
June EE aS. ea aaa Sage 197 9, 650 | 40, 200 
eres 250 10, 850 39, 200 
ee cimhcaanuaaanen 324 | 20, 550 | 61, 750 
353 | 78, 350 


mie ....__.... wovwseeceseseceseneceeeseesce| | 





* Rounded figures. 








! Data are from report of Stephen C 
52993—38 6 


. Brown, American vice consul at Rotterdam, February 10, 1938. 
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The great increase in the number of such agreements in the js; 
2 years is attributed largely to the promulgation in 1936 of an arbitr,| 
decision concerning labor conditions in agriculture. By the Ac, 
cultural Crisis Act of 1933 the Minister of Economic Affairs is empow- 
ered to prescribe such conditions as he deems necessary to effect {|p 
purposes of the decree, and all persons and organizations receiving sid 
from the Crisis Fund must observe them. By the decree of June 27 
1934, such persons and organizations were required to recognize one 
or more of the three unions of agricultural workers. The same decree 
required them to accept the decisions of arbitrators appointed by the 
Minister in case of labor disputes. 

The three unions in question are the Netherland Union of Workers 
in the Agricultural, Horticultural, and Dairy Industries; the Nether- 
land Christian Farm Workers’ Union; and the Roman Catholic Farin 
Workers’ Union. They cooperate closely in negotiating collective 
agreements with employers. 

Agreements are entered into with individual employers as wel! as 
with organizations of employers, though agreements of the latter kind 
are by far the most common. ‘The usual stipulations relate to hours 
of work, minimum wages, holidays, and in many cases, the employ- 
ment of women and children. Practically all make a distinction 
between permanently employed workers and temporary or casual 
labor. <A provision setting up an arbitration board for the settlement 
of disputes is a feature of practically all agreements. 

Many contracts provide that the employer shall furnish each per- 
manent employee a small plot of ground for his own use, or a certain 
quantity of potatoes in lieu thereof. Others provide for allowances 
to married employees for minor children. One contract, that in thie 
bulb-growing industry, provides for the establishment of a fund for 
the payment of such allowances, and also for another fund for the 
payment of old-age pensions. 

The hours of work stipulated in the agreements vary according to 
the season and local custom; 12 hours per day is usual. In the winter 
months, however, hours of work are generally limited to the hours of 
daylight. Extra pay is usually stipulated for overtime, Sunday, and 
holiday work. 

The minimum rates of pay likewise vary considerably. They are 
usually fixed on*an hourly, daily, or weekly basis, with the proviso 
that piece rates shall not be fixed in such a manner that the employee 
cannot reasonably earn the equivalent of the specified minimum 
wage. The daily or weekly basis is the most common in agreements. 
Minimum rates vary frequently according to the season of the yeur. 
It is usual to prescribe minimum rates also for employees of minor age. 

Agreements are generally entered into for a period of one yeu’, 
ordinarily expiring in February or March. Some provide for auto- 
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matic extension of the agreement for an equal period of time if neither 
of the parties has given notice of a desire to end or change it within a 
specified time before expiration. 

Nearly all stipulate that individual employment contracts with 
unorganized workers shall conform to the conditions of the collective 
contract. Even when this is not stipulated, the Netherland labor law 
requires employers bound by a collective contract to observe its 
conditions in contracts with unorganized workers, unless the contrary 
is explicitly stipulated in the collective contract. 

[t is believed that the hours provisions of the contracts usually 
embody prevailing customary standards, although employees may 
have gained some advantage in the matter of overtime, Sunday, and 
holiday work. 

Another development that may be connected with the growth of 
the collective-contract system is the increasing trend toward mech- 
anization observed in the cultivation of field crops. 








Women in Industry 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF ME\ 
AND WOMEN 


AVERAGE weekly earnings in excess of $20 were paid to woma: 
workers in only 3 of 43 manufacturing industries during a repre- 
sentative pay-roll period in September 1937. In over half of these 
industries (23) average weekly earnings of women were less than $15. 
The average earnings of men employed in the same establishments 
were materially higher except in one industry—radio and phonograph 
manufacture—and in some instances were nearly twice as high as 
those of woman workers. Women’s working hours averaged less 
than 40 per week in all 43 manufacturing industries, and less than 
35 in 27 of them. Men, on the other hand, worked fewer than 35 
hours per week in only 8 industries, and over 40 hours in 13. 

These data are derived from an unpublished special analysis which 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor made from employ- 
ment and pay-roll records of 43 manufacturing industries collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The manufacturing industries 
selected for the comparison of earnings of men and women are those 
in which women constitute a substantial part of the labor force. 
Women comprised more than one-third the total number of workers 
in each of 25 manufacturing industries, and in 7 industries the pro- 
portion of women was over 75 percent. The total number of women 
covered by the special analysis was 464,000 wage earners and 51,(00( 
clerical workers, in the 12 leading manufacturing States employing 
the largest number of women. Data for laundries and cleaning and 
dyeing establishments, covering nearly 22,000 women, were similarly 
analyzed. 

Details are presented in the following tables. Table 1 shows 
average hours worked, and average hourly and weekly earnings, b) 
sex and by industry, for 43 selected manufacturing industries and 2 
service industries. Table 2 gives average weekly earnings of men and 
women in clerical occupations in certain of those industries. 
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TABLE 1 ina Hours Worked, and Average Hourly and Weekly 


Earnings in 













































































Selected Industries, September 1937, by Industry and Sex 
ea | 
. | Average | Average Average 
| bapa a week's earn- hours hourly 
ings worked earnings 
ooo, | | 
Industry | : | | 
-ercent 
Num- | women | Wom |Wom- Wom- 
ber {form of | Men en | Men en | Men oo 
\ | total | | 
wy 
— hides 
Manufacturing: | ; | Cents| Cents 
J eee ee |116, 117 43.4 |$21.34 [$14.00 | 35.3 | 31.6 | 60.4 | 44.6 
man Cotton goods. ._- eee Oe tA | 26, 981 38.4 | 17.11 | 12.75 | 36.3 | 32.3 | 47.2] 39.5 
ae eee ae ee | 2,396; 51.4 | 25.67 | 14.14 | 41.2 | 35.3 | 6201] 40.4 
pre- a aliedae ad | 41, 413 | 60.8 | 26.40 | 14.47 | 37.5 | 32.9 | 71.1 | 44.4 
Hosiery - --.-- siete Lecanteinnsesest 793 55.2 | 28.38 | 15.84 | 36.4 | 34.6 | 78.81] 46.8 
hese Outerwear. -__._. siretinCatehaaibed baie | “ 039 | 68.5 | 22.63 | 13.52 | 37.7 | 32.5 | 63.4 | 41.6 
: ERLE SPE --| 11,456 76.8 | 20.82 | 11.56 | 38.4 | 30.3 | 54.2 38. 2 
g 15 ee | 2,125 51.6 | 22.29 | 12.21 | 39.7 | 31.6] 56.1 | 38. 5 
aia i a Fe nc iwaresinmmiiepisun | 16,336 | 52.9 | 18.90 | 12.22 | 35.9 | 32.3 | 52.7] 37.8 
ents Woolen and worsted goods ________ ---| 20,743 | 36.6 | 21.54 | 13.59 | 32.9 | 28.1 | €3.7 | 51.9 
Carpets, rugs, wool_____- eoce | 4, 733 | 29.5 | 21.32 | 15.96 | 31.2 | 31.1 | 68.3 | 54.4 
raph Dyeing, finishing............--- ceetomon 3.515 | 17.0 | 23.56 | 14.94 | 35.6 | 32.5 | 66.1 | 46.2 
h as Clothing industries........................ | 93,279 | 73.8 | 28.21 | 14.46 | 31.0 | 29.2 | 93.8) 54.7 
Pos ecnaneewenccnaceonnna 33, 230 62.3 | 28.12 | 15.66 | 30.4 | 27.7 | 95.3 | 56.6 
less Wool suits, etc___..---....---.---.| 22,719 | 56.0 | 28.62 | 17.12 | 29.6 | 27.7| 99.4| 629 
Cotton, work clothing..__________- | 10,511 | 82.0 | 22.83 | 12.17 | 37.4 | 30.3 | 61.6 | 40.2 
than Shirts, collars. oes | 16,758 | 86.3 | 21.81 | 12.77 | 37.1 | 32.4 | 59.6 | 40.3 
Women’s clothing___---__-_-_____.____| 34,002 | 80.3 | 35.17 | 17.40 | 29.3 | 28.6 |100.3 | 62.7 
n 35 Blouses, skirts.....................| 11,986 86.6 | 25.47 | 13.29 | 33.0 | 29.8 | 74.6] 44.6 
 thiidenbnnsnactty --| 1,744 | 48.5 | 30.87 | 17.69 | 24.9 | 23.7 |125.6 | 72.8 
Dresses, cotton__.......__.._-.--_- | 11, 058 2.4 | 22.93 | 12.08 | 38.5 | 34.3] 59.8 | 35.4 
as nn nitsmicleninindiaiil 9, 214 71.2 | 32.30 | 20. 16 | 28.1 | 26.7 |113.2| 74.5 
hich NT ARR 4,623 | 85.1 | 27.64 | 13.37 | 40.4 | 31.4 | 69.4 | 42.7 
slov- Food industries........................... 70,420 | 38.5 | 27.70 | 14.58 | 43.4| 35.41 64.2! 42.2 
SE crintinncmnsvcocsahanhnss | 15,069 | 61.9 | 21.56 | 14.60 | 45.6 | 38.8 | 57.1 | 38.0 
ected Meat packing, ete.....................| 5,955 | 14.4 | 31.45 | 20.76 | 42.1 | 38.4 | 75.2 | 54.3 
i, SR 8,427 | 24.1 | 30.23 | 16.09 | 44.8 | 37.8 | 67.9 | 42.4 
tries Canning (fruit and vegetable) ___..___- | 40,969 | 49.7 | 22.94 | 13.31 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.9 | 42.8 
Leather industries: Boots and shoes______. | 24,045 | 45.4 | 18.92 | 12.18 | 31.7 | 29.4 | 60.6 | 42.1 
hose Tobacco industries: Cigars, cigarettes _ ___- 9, 808 | 79.5 | 20.83 | 14.08 | 38.7 | 33.0 | 52.6 | 41.6 
} j | 
ree. Ll | 26, 767 19.9 | 32.37 | 15.69 | 38.9 | 35.2 | 82.0| 44.5 
Printing, publishing: | 
‘kers Book and job_._.. 12,842 | 25.5 | 33.91 | 16.07 | 39.2 | 34.7| 86.8] 46.8 
News speper, periodical... 1, 659 | 5.7 | 39.78 | 24.42 | 36.3 | 37.7 |106.6 | 62.8 
pro- Paper and pulp___.....___-- — 4,473 | 10.4 | 25.95 | 14.43 | 37.7 | 32.7 | 65.4 | 44.0 
Paper boxes_.._.___- Mikdetead 7.793 | 64.4 | 24.51 | 14.48 | 41.8 | 36.7] 58.6! 39.2 
men 
Electrical industries _____ --------------| 58,188 | 28.0 | 29.91 | 18.85 | 39.2 | 35.7 | 74.6 50.7 
S000 Electrical machinery, supplies________- 39,036 | 23.3 | 29.31 | 19.35 | 39.1 | 36.3 | 75.7 51.4 
Radio, phonographs..___._____________ | 19,152 | 47.4 | 17.83 | 17.19 | 45.2 | 38.8 | 55.2) 42.9 
ying 
Metal industries.....................-----. | 31,251 | 12.9 | 28.84 | 17.16 | 40.0 | 35.8 | 721) 48.3 
and Foundries, etc_..............__--- 7,429 4.5 | 29.45 | 17.87 | 40.2 | 36.2 | 73.2! 50.3 
SE aiNaiwernscececcnnceseccusss | 9,076 | 28.8 | 25.80 | 16.54 | 38.1 | 34.7 | 67.9 | 47.6 
larly Stamped, etc., ware_........-_--___- 4,446 | 26.5 | 25.77 | 14.52 | 38.8 | 33.9 | 67.4 | 43.4 
Tin cans... 2.22.22 2222 22222] 4.485} 27.0 | 26.59 | 16.28 | 40.7 | 35.8 | 65.3 | 46.4 
Clocks, watches_____._.___- ae -| 5, 815 48.1 | 22.67 | 15.96 | 40.4 | 37.4 | 66.3 | 42.4 
10WS Rubber goods_.......... a .-| 16,222 | 23.8 | 29.60 | 17.50 | 33.3 | 32.3 | 91.8 | 56.5 
<<“ eas eee | 5,824 15.3 | 31.30 | 18.94 | 29.4 | 26.5 |106.5 71.7 
q bv Rubber boots, shoes._......_........__| 6, 258 51.5 | 30. 20 | 19.06 | 41.0 | 37.9 | 73.7 50. 2 
Py Rubber goods, other__..._.............| 4,140] 23.1 | 25.14 | 14.92 | 39.6 | 36.7 | 64.7] 42.3 
nd 2 Wood industries: Furniture_..___._______. 3, 436 7.3 | 23.13 | 14. 64 | 39.9 | 35.2 | 58.6 | 44.3 
and Coy Geemntries.......... 22.2222. 7,812 36.8 | 28.77 | 17.90 | 38.3 | 33.5 | 75.6 | 55.6 
: Sd cheddcnccececamsckeighand 5, 482 33.1 | 28.99 | 17.49 | 39.0 | 28.5 | 74.4) 61.3 
) Drug preparations. a of 49.7 | 27.74 | 15.15 | 39.0 | 38.5 | 70.6 39. 1 
Glass and pottery_._._..__............._._- 6, 809 18.6 | 25.70 | 14. 32 | 37.9 | 35.4 | 68.4 | 40.2 
a i. ©.) iene 4, 908 7.4 | 25,25 13.46 | 37.0 34.8 | 68.5 37.6 
; es 1, 901 22.2 | 27.15 | 16.00 | 40.9 | 37.2 | 67.0 43,2 
_  Nonmanufacturing: 
i nen mnmtinninniais 18, 723 7.8 | 27.45 | 13.44 | 46.0 | 39.1 | 58.8 | 34.2 
Dyeing, cleaning __ bbcchitabdahadaceas Gee 46.5 | 27.89 | 16. 39 | 44.9 | 40.7 | 61.7 39. 9 
: 
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TABLE 2.—Average Week’s Earnings of Office Workers in Selected Industries 





Sep. 
tember 1937, by Sex / 
Women reported Average week’ 
Industry Percent 
, women 
Number form of | Men \ 
total 
Manufacturing—Selected industries: 

Textile industries: 

Knit goods_- 1, 342 | 71.1 | $35. 52 

Woolen and worsted goods. 1, 000 | 53.9 37. 60 
Clothing industries: 

Men’s clothing-  tpepaekeane : 1, 296 69. 2 | 36. 48 

Women’s clothing._.._._._..______- 1, 058 70.9 34. 22 
Food industries: 

Slaughtering and meat packing_- 1, 678 31.8 | 44, 28 

aE NG eG aE 1,251 | 59. 4 33. 29 

Canning (fruits and vegetables) - _- 1, 024 55.9 | 32. 20 
Leather industries: Boots and shoes____- 1,417 76.0 32. 22 
Paper and printing industries: 

Printing and ee: | 

Book and job. 4, 5453 55.5 43. 54 
Newspaper and ‘periodical. BRS ood 6, 180 43.9 40. 06 

Paper and pulp_...__......_. 1, 030 45.3 42.17 
Electrical industries: 

Electrical machinery, nena a 8, 052 37.2 43. 52 

Radio, phonographs-- #" 1, 164 36.9 38. 97 
Metal industries: 

Foundries and machine shops__-_.--- 6, 044 33.5 35. 99 

_  _ Gat) Saas 1, 207 55.9 35. 32 
Rubber goods: Auto tires_.__.________. 1, 206 33.0 47. 90 
Wood industries: Furniture__-___- 1, 502 47.0 40. 11 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Laundries_____- Se Soa ee, A 1, 408 83.8 35. 48 





INCREASE IN WOMAN WORKERS IN GERMANY 


WOMAN workers are being employed in increasing numbers in indus- 
try and trade jn Germany. This is due to a reversal of the original 
policy of the present Government toward woman workers since the 
adoption of the 4-year plan. When the present Government took 
control in 1933 it proposed to take women out of industries and traces, 
to put them back in homes, and to keep them there for housekeeping 
and child rearing. To that end women were encouraged to marr) 
and were granted marriage loans if they obligated themselves not to 
enter industrial employment after their marriage. Employment- 
service agencies were ordered to give male labor preferential treat- 
ment and to refuse to find work for women except as domestic or azti- 
cultural servants. 

When the 4-year plan was put into operation, however, the need 
of more industrial workers became apparent and the policy of the 
Government as to woman workers changed. Women were found to 
be especially adapted to work in certain occupations and industries 
such as spinning and weaving and the production of artificial wool an¢ 
other fibers, because of their dexterity, and there were also special 
needs for women in commercial employment. The training of women 


! Data are from report of A. Dana Hodgdon, American consul at Berlin, November 20, 1937. 
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in many of the occupations in which the work is usually performed by 
men was also considered advisable in view of the anticipated need of 
men for military duty. 

in July 1937 woman workers who had received marriage loans, 
sranted only to those who undertook to leave paid employment, were 
permitted to work on paid jobs if their husbands were on compulsory 
military or labor service, and from October of the same year marriage 
loans were granted to women even if they did not leave industrial 
employment. 

The result has been an increase of employed woman workers, as 
shown by the following figures of the membership of the sickness- 
insurance system in Germany: ” 


Employed woman 
workers 


1933 4, 583, 058 
1934_ a _ 4, 849, 694 
1935 _ 5, 002, 989 
1936 5, 337, 573 
There were thus over 700,000 more women employed in 1936 than 
in 1933. 
Employed women have also gained in proportion to employed men 
in industry. In January 1936 there were 25.2 employed women for 
each 100 employed men, while in January 1937 there were 25.7 


women for each 100 men in industry. 


Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1937. Berlin, 1937, pp. 334, 344. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF RECOGNITION FROM COMPANY) 
UNION UPHELD 


THE United States Supreme Court on February 28, 1938, decided 
two cases ' concerning interference with the formation and- adminis 
tration of a company union. In these two cases Mr. Justice Stone 
delivered the unanimous opinion of the Court upholding an order o| 
the National Labor Relations Board to compel the withdrawal o| 
recognition from labor organizations found by the Board to be 
dominated by the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and tly 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc. 

The principal question for determination by the Supreme Court 
was whether the National Labor Relations Board, upon finding that 
an employer had dominated a labor organization, could require the 
employer to withdraw all recognition of the organization as tly 
employees’ representative, and to post notices informing them of such 
withdrawal. As pointed out by the Court, the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., operated motorbus service between the Atlantic 
seaboard, Chicago, and St. Louis. An affiliate of the Pennsylvania 
company, the Greyhound Management Co., performed personne! 
services for both that company and the Pacific company. It appeared 
also that both corporations acted as employers of the employees 
working at a garage of the Pennsylvania company in Pittsburgh. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Local Division No. 1063, filed 
charges with the National Labor Relations Board alleging that thie 
companies had engaged in specified unfair labor practices in violation 
of the act. After proper notice and hearing, the Board sustained the 
charges and ordered that such practices cease. The Board also 
ordered that the companies withdraw recognition from the employees 
association. The Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, after a 
long delay, struck from the order of the Board all provisions requiring 
the withdrawal by the companies of recognition of the employees’ 
association, and publication of notice of withdrawal, and ordered 
that the Board’s decision in other respects should be enforced. ‘The 
lower court was of the opinion that the Board was powerless to order 





1 National Labor Relations Board vy. Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and National Labor Relation 
Board v. Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., 58 Sup. Ct. 571, 577. 
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the employers to withhold recognition from the association without 
notice to it, and without an election by the employees for the purpose 
of choosing a labor organization to represent them. 

In rendering his opinion, Mr. Justice Stone pointed out that the 
companies did not assail the findings of fact by the Board. The 
principal questions for determination, he said, are ones of law; that is, 
whether under the circumstances the Board acted within its authority. 
Pertinent sections of the act were presented, and Mr. Justice Stone 
showed from the history of the act and its language, that the law’s 
primary purpose was to protect interstate commerce by securing to 
employees the right to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and even to engage in concerted 
activities for the accomplishment of that object. 

Mr. Justice Stone also pointed out that before the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act the Supreme Court had given recogni- 
tion to the fact that the operation of a company union dominated by 
an employer may be the means of preventing self-organization of 
employees and their choice of representatives for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. In referring to a case ? concerning the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, the Court said ‘‘we had held that in enforcing this 
provision, employer recognition of a company union might be enjoined 
and the union ‘disestablished’, as an appropriate means of preventing 
interference with the rights secured to employees by the statute.’’ 
Again, the Court showed that Congress in adopting the National 
Labor Relations Act considered the experience in the administration 
of the Railway Labor Act. Several references were made to the report 
of the hearings to show that there was a need for a continuance 
and amplification of the policy of the Railway Labor Act. While 
the Court considered it unnecessary to repeat in full detail the facts 
disclosed by the findings, it nevertheless briefly alluded to some and 
said that: 


Section 10 (e), 29 U. S. C. A. sec. 160 (e), declares that the Board’s findings of 
fact “if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive.’’ Whether the continued 
recognition of the employees’ association by respondents would in itself be a 
continuing obstacle to the exercise of the employees’ right of self-organization 
and to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, is an 
inference of fact to be drawn by the Board from the evidence reviewed in its 
subsidiary findings. See Swayne & Hoyt, Lid. vy. United States, 300 U. S. 297. 

We may assume that there are situations in which the Board would not be 
warranted in concluding that there was any occasion for withdrawal of employer 
recognition of an existing union before an election by employees under section 
9 (c), 29 U.S. C. A. sec. 159 (ce), even though it had ordered the employer to cease 
unfair labor practices. But here respondents, by unfair labor practices, have 
succeeded in establishing a company union so organized that it is incapable of 
functioning as a bargaining representative of employees. With no procedure for 
meetings of members or for instructing employee representatives, aud with no 


? Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 281 U.S. 548. 
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power to bring grievances before the joint reviewing committee without emp) 
consent, the association could not without amendment of its bylaws be use 
means of the collective bargaining contemplated by section 7; and amendmoey; 
could not be had without the employer’s approval. 

In view of all the circumstances the Board could have thought that cont 
recognition of the association would serve as a means of thwarting the po! 
collective bargaining by enabling the employer to induce adherence of emp|iye 
to the association in the mistaken belief that it was truly representative ang 
afforded an agency for collective bargaining, and thus to prevent self-orgayj 
tion. Theinferences to be drawn were for the Board and not the courts. Spay», 
& Hoyt, Ltd. v. United States, supra. There was ample basis for its conclisio, 
that withdrawal of recognition of the association by respondents, accompanied 
by suitable publicity, was an appropriate way to give effect to the policy of the act 

As the order did not run against the association it is not entitled to notice and 
hearing. Its presence was not necessary in order to enable the Board to determin, 
whether respondents had violated the statute or to make an appropriate order 
against them. 





In the Pacific Greyhound Lines case the same issues were presented 
as in the Pennsylvania decision. Mr. Justice Stone also delivered the 
opinion in the second case, which was unanimously concurred in }y 
the Court. In the Pacific case the question requiring consideration 
was whether the facts as found by the Board afforded a basis ‘“‘for its 
conclusion that the policies of the act will be effectuated by the present 
order.”’ The Court in this case briefly referred to its findings that 
showed the company had taken an active part in organizing the em- 
ployees and had interfered with and even dominated the administra- 
tion of the employees’ group. The Court showed that even before the 
adoption of the National Labor Relations Act the company had 
tried to prevent the work of organization among the employees. || 
was further shown that “‘the attempt was met by persuasions «( 
warnings of respondent’s employees, by its officers, not to join the new 
union, and by threats of discharge if they should join.”” The Board 
found that the company had engaged in unfair labor practices in 
violation of the aci. 

In ordering withdrawal of recognition of the Association by thi 
company, the Court quoted the Board as pointing out that an order 
to cease an unfair labor practice “would not set free the employee's 
impulse to seek the organization which would most effectively repre- 
sent him” and that continued recognition of the association would 
provide the company ‘with a device by which its power may now be 
made effective unobtrusively, almost without further action on its 
part. Even though he would not have freely chosen” the association 
“as an initial proposition the employee, once having chosen, may by 
force of a timorous habit, be held firm to his choice. The employee 
must be released from these compulsions.” And finally, the Supreme 
Court said that whether the continued recognition of the association 
by the company would be a continuing obstacle to the exercise of thie 
right of self-organization was “an inference of fact which the Board 
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could draw if there was any evidence to support it.’”’ Neither Mr. 
Justice Cardozo nor Mr. Justice Reed took part in the consideration 
or decision of the case. 

rescooes 


PICKETING CONSTRUED AS LABOR DISPUTE 


THE United States Supreme Court recently reversed a lower court 
which held picketing did not constitute a labor dispute under the 
State or Federal anti-injunction law.! The case arose in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and concerned an employer who sought to enjoin picketing by a 
labor union for the purpose of coercing him to adopt a closed shop 
and to accept the union as the bargaining agency of the employees. 
Specifically, the petition sought ‘‘to restrain the petitioners from 
picketing the respondent’s place of business; from coercing the 
respondent to discharge any of its employees who do not belong to the 
petitioning union, or to compel them to become members of the union 
and to accept it as their bargaining agent and representative; and 
from advertising that the respondent is unfair to organized labor or 
molesting customers or prospective customers or persuading them to 
cease patronizing it.’’ 

The District Court of the Seventh Circuit, after a hearing, granted a 
preliminary injunction. This was later affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


Majority Opinion 


Mr. Justice Roberts, who delivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, reviewed the facts as found by the lower court. It appeared 
that the corporation operated five meat markets in Milwaukee, 
employing approximately 35 employees; that a labor union had de- 
manded that the employer require the employees as a condition of 
their continued employment to become members of the union. The 
employer informed the employees that they were free to join and 
that the company would offer no objections if they did so. The 
employees, however, refused to join the union. The facts showed that, 
for the purpose of coercing the company to force its employees to 
affiliate, the union conspired to do many acts that would be detri- 
mental to the business of the employer. The district court held that 
such actions did not constitute a labor dispute within the terms of the 
Federal or State anti-injunction law. 

The United States Supreme Court consented to hear the case because 
of an alleged conflict with a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
and a previous decision of the United States Supreme Court (Senn v. 
Tile Layers Protective Union, 301 U.S. 468). 


' Lauf vy. E. G. Shinner & Co. Inc., 58 Sup. Ct. 578. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, July 1937 (p. 187). 
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The opinion of the Supreme Court held that the lower court erre, 
in several respects. The court was in error, it was said, for holding 
that no labor dispute existed between the parties. A pertinent sectioy 
of the Wisconsin Labor Code was cited as follows: 


The term “labor dispute’”’ includes any controversy concerning terms or eo. 
ditions of employment, or concerning the association or representation of persons 
in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking to arrange terms 
conditions of employment, or concerning employment relations or any othe, 
controversy arising out of the respective interests of employer and employ 
regardless of whether or not the disputants stand in the proximate relatio; 
employer and employee. 


ve) 


It was held that the lower court was bound by the ruling of the 
supreme court of the State which held “a controversy indistinguish 
able from that here disclosed to be a labor dispute within the meaning 
of the statute.” 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court— 

A Wisconsin court could not enjoin acts declared by the statute to be lawfu): 
and the District Court has no greater power to do so. The error into which thy 
court fell as to the existence of a labor dispute led it into the further error of iss, 
ing an order so sweeping as to enjoin acts made lawful by the State statute. Th 
decree forbade all picketing, all advertising that the respondent was unfair t 
organized labor and all persuasion and solicitation of customers or prospectiy: 
customers not to trade with respondent. 

The Court also was of the opinion that the district court erred in 
granting an injunction in the absence of findings which the Federal 
anti-injunction law (Norris-LaGuardia Act) makes prerequisites to 
the exercise of jurisdiction. A section of this act defining a labo 
dispute was quoted, and the Court pointed out that the definition 
does not differ materially from that given in the State code, and ‘‘the 
facts of the instant case bring it within both.” The court of appeals 
also erred in holding that the declaration of policy contained in the 
two acts placed the case outside the scope of the laws, since the com- 
pany could not “accede to the petitioners’ demands upon it without 
disregarding the policy declared by the statutes.” Regarding this, 
the Court further said: 

We find nothing in the declarations of policy which narrows the definition of a 
labor dispute as found in the statutes. The rights of the parties and the jurisdic- 


tion of the Federal courts are to be determined according to the express provisions 
applicable to labor disputes as so defined. 


Minority Opinion 


Mr. Justice Butler presented a dissenting opinion, concurred in by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds. The opinion of the dissenting Justices 
related briefly to the circumstantial basis of the action. In regard to 
the refusal of the company to meet the demand of the union, Mr. 


Justice Butler said that “every one who respects the lawful exercise o! 
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‘ndividual liberty of action must regard the attitude of the respondent 
as being above criticism and beyond reproach.” The dissenting opinion 
observed that the majority court had ignored the declared policy of 
Congress “that the worker should be free to decline association with 
his fellows, that he should have full freedom in that respect and in the 
designation of representatives and especially that he should be free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion of employers.” 


” 


To say that a “labor dispute” is created by the mere refusal of respondent to 
comply with the demand that it compel its employees to designate the union as 
their representative unmistakably subverts this policy and consequently puts a 
construction upon the words contrary to the manifest congressional intent. 


Since there was a lack of connection between the parties, the dis- 
senters considered “‘the union was an intruder into the affairs of the 
employer and its employees.” Mz. Justice Butler held that the union 
had the right to try to persuade but, failing, then “‘its right under the 
law in any manner to intermeddle came to an end.”’ 

The phrase “labor dispute,’’ the opinion said, “‘is the basic element 
of the Act.” 


For unless there was such a dispute—that is to say, a “controversy’’—the act 
does not even purport to limit the district court’s jurisdiction in equity. The 
phrase must receive a sensible construction in harmony with the congressional 
intent and policy. There can be no dispute without disputants. Between whom 
was there a dispute here? There was none between the union and respondent’s 
employees; for the latter were considered by the union mere pawns to be moved 
according to the arbitrary will of the union. There was none between respondent 
and its employees; for they were in full accord. And finally there was none 
between the union and respondent; for it would be utterly unreasonable to sup- 
pose Congress intended that the refusal of a conscientious employer to transgress 
the express policy of the law should constitute a “‘labor dispute’’ having the effect 
of bringing to naught not only the policy of the law, but the obligation of a court 
of equity to respect it and to restrain a continuing and destructive assault upon the 
property rights of the employer, as to which no adequate remedy at law existed. 


The dissenting opinion then referred to the unwillingness on the 
part of the employees to have any connection with the union. “If 
that is a labor dispute’ destructive of the historical power of equity to 
intervene,” the opinion remarked— 
then the Norris-LaGuardia Act attempts to legalize an arbitrary and alien state 


of affairs wholly at variance with those principles of constitutional liberty by 
which the exercise of despotic power hitherto has been curbed. And nothing is 


plainer under our decisions than that if the act does that, its effect will be to deprive 
the respondent of its property and business without due process of law, in con- 
_ travention of the Fifth Amendment.”’ 


The dissenting Justices then were of the opinion that the Court of 
Appeals rightly held that there was no labor dispute within the mean- 
ing of the Federal act, and— 


that the union’s coercive attack upon respondent was unlawful under State law 
and in violation of the policy declared by the Federal statute, and was properly 
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enjoined; and that, there being no “labor dispute’’ as defined by that act, ii 
visions as to allegations, proof, and findings do not apply. 


pDro- 


Mr. Justice Cardozo and Mr. Justice Reed took no part in the eo). 
sideration or decision in this case. 


POPSOON 
STATE LAW REGULATING MOTORTRUCKS UPHELD 


THE United States Supreme Court, on February 14, 1938, upheld , 
statute of South Carolina regulating the size and weight of motor- 
trucks (South Carolina State Highway Department v. Baril 
Brothers, Inc. 58 Sup. Ct. 510). 

The statute (Acts of 1933, No. 259) prohibited the use on the State 
highways of motortrucks and “semitrailer motortrucks”’ of width ey- 
ceeding 90 inches and of weight (including load) exceeding 20) ,(\()() 
pounds. 

An action was brought in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina by certain truckers and interstate 
shippers against several State officials, to enjoin them from enforcing 
the act, on the ground that the State regulation had been superseded 
by the Federal Motor Carrier Act. It was also contended that the 
statute infringed the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment 
and imposed an unconstitutional burden on interstate commerce. 
The principal question for determination, therefore, was whether the 
State regulations interfered with the Federal powers over interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Justice Stone in delivering the opinion took occasion to review 
the decision of the lower court. The district court based its opinion 
on a former decision of the State supreme court and ruled that the 
State statute had not been superseded by the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act, and that the provisions, being an exercise of the State’s power to 
regulate the use of the highways so as to protect them from injury and 
to insure their safe and economical use, did not violate the fourteenth 
amendment. The court held, however, that the weight and width 
restrictions placed an unlawful burden on interstate motor traffic pass- 
ing over specified highways of the State. It accordingly enjoined the 
enforcement of the weight provision against interstate motor carriers 
on the specified highways, and also the width limitation of 90 inclies, 
except those vehicles exceeding 96 inches. 

The lower court, in holding that the statute unreasonably burdened 
interstate commerce, did so on the basis of the findings that there wis 
a large amount of interstate motortruck traffic in the southeaster 
part of the United States that would normally pass over the highways 
of South Carolina but which would be barred from the State by the 
restrictive legislation. Viewed in the light of the effect upon inter- 
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state commerce, the court concluded that these restrictions were 
unreasonable. 

In reaching these conclusions, and at the same time holding that 
the State act did not infringe the fourteenth amendment, the lower 
court proceeded upon the assumption that the commerce clause im- 
posed upon the State “regulations to secure the safe and economical 
use of highways, a standard of reasonableness which is more exacting 
when applied to the interstate traffic than that required by the four- 
teenth amendment as to all traffic.” The court also assumed that a 
proper standard of weight and width for motor vehicles was an appro- 
priate State regulation when applied to traffic within the State, but 
“may be prohibited because of its effect on interstate commerce, 
although the conditions attending the two classes of traffic with 
respect to safety and protection of the highways are the same.”’ 

Mr. Justice Stone, in delivering the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, called attention to the fact that South Carolina had 
built its highways, owned and maintained them, and had received 
Federal aid for the construction and improvement of such highways. 
But, as Mr. Justice Stone pointed out, the district court held that 
“Congress has not undertaken to regulate the weight and size of 
motor vehicles in interstate motor traffic, and has left undisturbed 
whatever authority in that regard the States have retained under the 
Constitution.” 

The Court again pointed out that “the commerce clause, by its own 
force, prohibits discrimination against interstate commerce, whatever 
its form or method,” and further that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court “have recognized that there is scope for its like operation when 
State legislation, nominally of local concern, is in point of fact aimed 
at interstate commerce, or by its necessary operation is a means of 
gaining a local benefit by throwing the attendant burdens on those 
without the State.” Mr. Justice Stone, after citing a number of 
former decisions and authorities, observed that the commerce clause 
has also been considered as having set its own limitation upon the 
control of interstate railroads by the State, “‘so as to preclude the 
subordination of the efficiency and convenience of interstate traffic 
to local service requirements.”’ 

“But,” said the Court, “the present case affords no occasion for 
saying that the bare possession of power by Congress to regulate the 
interstate traffic forces the States to conform to standards which 
Congress might, but has not adopted, or curtails their power to take 
measures to insure the safety and conservation of their highways 
which may be applied to like traffic moving intrastate.” 

The Court pointed out that it has always been recognized that a 
State can build transportation facilities, and in the absence of con- 


ha 


gressional action “their regulation is peculiarly within its competence 
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even though interstate commerce is materially affected.”” Without 
action by Congress, State regulation of intrastate carriers has beep 
upheld “‘regardless of its effect upon interstate commerce.”’ 

The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Stone, alluded to the fac; 
that Congress, by virtue of its constitutional control over interstate 
commerce, may determine whether the burdens imposed on it by 
State law, otherwise permissible, are too great and may curtail to 
some extent the State’s regulatory power. ‘“‘But,”’ the Court said. 
“that is a legislative, not a judicial function, to be performed in the 
light of the congressional judgment of what is appropriate regulation 
of interstate commerce, and the extent to which in that field State 
power and local interests should be required to yield to the national 
authority and interest.’”’ In the absence of such legislation, it was the 
Court’s opinion that the judicial function stops with the inquiry 
whether the State legislature in adopting regulations has acted within 
its province, and whether the means of regulation chosen wer 
reasonably adapted to the end sought. 

In holding the South Carolina law valid, the Supreme Court said 
that the regulatory measures taken by the State were within its 
legislative power, and further that “they do not infringe the fourteenth, 
amendment, and the resulting burden on interstate commerce is not 
forbidden.” 
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PEOPOPEIIPI PIPE I IO? 


COMPENSATION FOR SILICOSIS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


SILICOSIS has been a problem of growing importance both from the 
standpoint of compensation and because of its medical aspects. The 
insidious nature of the disease, with its usual slow development, is 
responsible for some of the difficulties presented in providing com- 
pensation. The problem has been a matter of concern to the Inter- 
national Labor Office for many years, resolutions calling for compen- 
sation for silicosis having been presented by the International Stone 
Workers’ Secretariat to the Office as far back as 1921. In 1925 this 
organization requested that pneumoconiosis should be added to the 
International Schedule of Occupational Diseases for Compensation, 
and this request was strongly endorsed by other international organ- 
izations of workers. An inquiry was accordingly instituted by the 
International Labor Office among a number of experts with special 
reference to the radiological diagnosis of the disease, the replies of the 
experts being submitted to the Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene at its 1926 meeting. The medical specialists did not 
consider it advisable at that time to recommend the inclusion of sili- 
cosis in the International Schedule, in view of the fact that the problem 
was complex and difficult and a sufficiently definite scientific basis was 
lacking. It was recommended, however, that the study should be 
continued, particularly with reference to the early diagnosis of the 
disease and the assessment of the degree of incapacity for work. Other 
organizations took up the question and an International Conference 
on Silicosis, with specialists from eight countries participating, was 
held at Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1930. The questions of the 
medical aspects of silicosis, preventive measures, and compensation 
were on the agenda of the conference. In adopting its final report, 
the conference made recommendations as guides for future research, 
covering preventive measures; standardization of radiological tech- 
nique and terminology; scientific research in regard to dust; medical 
research on the cause, pathology, and diagnosis of silicosis; and the 
collection and distribution of new data and of statistics. Suggestions 
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relative to the prevention of silicosis have been made from /|93) 
onward by the Governing Body of the Office to the various membe; 
governments. In 1934 the agenda of the International Labor (op. 
ference proposed the partial revision of the convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for industrial diseases, with a view to the 
inclusion of silicosis. This revision provided that in industries 0; 
processes recognized by national law or regulations as involving ex. 
posure to the risk of silicosis, compensation should be paid for silicosis. 


with or without pulmonary tuberculosis, provided that silicosis is ay 


essential factor in causing the resultant incapacity or death. : 
A recent survey by the International Labor Office! of the compensa- P 
tion legislation at present in force in various countries showed that | 
there are three general systems under which silicosis is covered, i. e.: 
special legislation; the general workmen’s compensation law either . 
under the schedule system, or one or several special schemes; or ‘ 


blanket coverage. Compensation for silicosis is provided in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, Great Britain and most of the countries 
of Europe, Mexico, several South American countries, Japan, and 
several States in this country. In order to illustrate the different 
types of systems, an analysis is given in the report of the system in 
the Union of South Africa (special legislation), Great Britain (special 
schemes), and Germany (schedule). The outline followed in the 
analysis in order to facilitate comparison is as follows: Legislation, 
scope of legislation, right to compensation, certification of the disease, 
benefits, review, procedure for settling disputes, administration of 
compensation, prevention. 


Union of South Africa 


Compensation for silicosis is provided under a law consolidating 
and amending the laws relating to miners’ phthisis passed in 1925 
with subsequent amendments and administrative regulations. ‘The 
legislation applies only to scheduled gold mines in the Witwatersrand 
and to gazetted gold mines outside that area which produce silicosis 
but to a lesser extent. The mines covered are designated by the 
Minister of Mines, and the persons covered are those employed 
underground, or working about rock crushers or in a sample-crushing 
room or assay office. Compensation is granted for cases of silicosis 
with or without tuberculosis, or tuberculosis without silicosis. 

Three stages of silicosis are recognized by the acts—ante-primary, 
primary, and secondary, based on the degree of incapacity or thie 
presence of tuberculosis. In order to receive compensation for silicosis 
with or without tuberculosis, a miner must have worked uncer- 
ground in a scheduled mine for 5 years in the aggregate and, except in 




















1 International Labor Office. Workmen’s Compensation for Silicosis in the Union of South Africa, ‘reat 
Britain, and Germany. Geneva, 1937. 
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designated territories, the claim must be presented within 5 years of 
leaving employment. Native workers have the same rights as other 
miners. In cases of tuberculosis the miner must have been employed 
underground for at least 12 months in the aggregate and the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis must be established within 12 months after leaving 
underground employment. ‘The prescribed period for native laborers 
is 1 month’s underground work and certification of the disease within 
6 months of cessation of underground work. Compensation in case 
of death is granted to dependents of miners or native laborers when 
death is due to silicosis or when silicosis is present as a contributing 
or predisposing factor. Compensation is also paid for deaths from 
tuberculosis. 

The law provides in the case of disease or death for a cash benefit, 
payable either as a lump sum or as a monthly payment varying ac- 
sording to the stage of development of the disease and also to the 
category of the beneficiaries (earnings, dependents, etc., of miners or 
native laborers). Funeral benefits not to exceed £25 may be granted 
and special grants may be made to a deceased miner’s dependents. 

The Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau certifies cases to the Miners’ 
Phthisis Board or the Director of Native Labor, according as to 
whether the patient is a miner or native laborer. The decisions of 
the Board upon any question of fact are final, but in the case of a 
crant or refusal of benefit or other function of the Board or the 
Director, appeal may be made to the Supreme Court upon the sole 
ground of illegality or gross irregularity. However, an appeal may 
be lodged with the Medical Board of Appeal by any miner (but not 
a native laborer) who is dissatisfied on medical grounds with the 
certificate granted by the Medical Bureau. 

The system of insurance is based on the collective liability of em- 
ployers, except in the case of native workers employed in scheduled 
mines, in which case the individual employer is responsible for the 
compensation. Employers operating gazetted mines, however, are 
collectively responsible for the compensation of native laborers. 
Four funds are maintained for the handling of claims and the expenses 
of sanatorium care. 

Preventive measures include medical examinations on admission 
and periodically; assistance in the establishment and maintenance of 
sanatoriums for the care of silicotic patients; collection and compila- 
tion of statistics and information relating to the incidence and cause 
of silicosis and tuberculosis; and investigation of dust-prevention 
methods and working conditions affecting health. 


Great Britain 


Compensation for silicosis in Great Britain is provided by various 
“schemes” issued under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, as 
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amended in 1930. The schemes in force in 1937 were in the meta 
grinding, refractories, and sandstone industries, and a group of 
“various industries,’ which included mining and quarrying of silicey 
rock, metalliferous and coal mining, and processes in potteries, foun. 
dries and metal works, sand blasting, ete., where there is exposure to 
dust containing silica. 

Compensation is payable for silicosis defined as fibrosis of the lings 
due to silica dust, and for silicosis combined with tuberculosis, by; 
not for tuberculosis alone. Compensation is provided for compulsory 
suspension from employment, total disablement, and death. If the 
worker has been employed for not less than 5 years in one of the in- 
dustries or processes covered, the disease is considered to be due to 
his employment; in other cases the burden of proof that the disease js 
due to the employment is on the workman or dependents. In order 
to receive compensation the workman must, within 3 years prior to 
the date of injury, have been employed in an industry or process 
covered by the scheme. A workman who Is certified as totally dis- 
abled or suspended from employment is obligated not to reengage i 
processes involving exposure to the risk of silicosis except so far as he 
may be allowed by certificates of the Medical Board. The date of 
suspension or of total disablement or death is considered as the date 
of injury. The 3-year limit does not apply to the refractories indus- 
tries if the workman can prove that since leaving that employment 
he has not been employed in any of the industries covered by the 
other schemes. Right to compensation is forfeited when a workman 
leaves the sandstone industry, unless he can prove that since his last 
employment he has not been employed in any of the occupations 
covered by the other schemes. 

In general, compensation can be claimed only on a certificate of the 
Silicosis Medical Board, but in the metal grinding and the “various in- 
dustries’” schemes the certificate is not required if the employer 
agrees that he is liable for the compensation payment. There is no 
charge to workmen for certificates issued as a result of an initial or 
periodic examination, but when the workman applies for a certificate 
a fee is charged the workman or his dependents, part of which is 
returned if the claim is allowed. The certificate of death is furnished 
by the Medical Board only after a post-mortem examination of the 
deceased workman, unless he was receiving payments under the 
compensation scheme at the time of death and the Board considers 
such examination unnecessary. 

Benefits are substantially the same as the payments for disability 
and death from accidents and other industrial diseases. In case 0! 
suspension from work at an early stage of the disease without impalr- 
ment of general physical capacity, benefits are paid for varying periods 
in the different industries if the workman is unable to obtain employ- 
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ment in other work at a rate of pay not less than he was earning in the 
prohibited employment. 

There is provision for the review of cases from time to time because 
of change of circumstances, on the application of the beneficiary, the 
employer, or the compensation fund. The procedure for the settle- 
ment of disputes varies in the different schemes, the dispute being 
submitted to the Medical Board, the Secretary of State or a single 
arbitrator appointed by him, or a joint committee, according to the 
law governing the particular scheme. 

Compensation is based on the principle of the employers’ liability. 
In the metal grinding and various industries schemes the individual 
employer is liable for the compensation, while in the refractories 
industries and the sandstone industry there is a general compensation 
fund to which all employers are required to subscribe. 

A medical board consisting of specially qualified medical practi- 
tioners appointed by the Secretary of State, under a chief medical 
officer, has charge of the medical arrangements under the acts. The 
members of the Board carry out the entrance and periodical medical 
examinations and issue certificates and reports required under the 
compensation schemes. The Board is financed from a special medical 
expense fund which is maintained by an annual State contribution 
and fees payable mainly by employers but in part by workmen and 
dependents applying for an examination. 

Preventive measures include requirements under other laws for the 
prevention of dust, but the compensation schemes also provide for 
preventive and prophylactic measures. Through the physical exam- 
inations, both entrance and periodic, the employment of persons of 
defective physique who would be especially likely to contract silicosis 
is prevented, the transfer of men found to be suffering from tubercu- 
losis or silicosis in its early stages to less dusty occupations is facili- 
tated, and the spread of tuberculosis among other workers prevented. 


Germany 


Silicosis is compensated under the third Order of December 16, 
1936, relative to the extension of accident insurance to cover occupa- 
tional diseases. The schedule appended to the order provides for 
compensation for serious pneumoconiosis (silicosis) and pneumocon- 
losis (silicosis) occurring in conjunction with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
when the disease is of a serious nature and the pneumoconiotic lesions 
are the essential cause of the active and progressive development of 
tuberculosis. 

Notification of the disease, by both the employer and the physician 
making the diagnosis, to the accident association responsible for the 
insurance, is required. Notification is also compulsory whenever the 
disease is discovered by a doctor in charge of a case, or one who is 
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called in to certify death or to make an autopsy. The notification j, 
sent by the accident association to the district factory inspector an( 
the Government medical inspector, the latter being required jo 
examine the case. This includes examination of the sick worker a; 
the expense of the accident association. If the occupational origiy 
of the disease is not clear, a special inquiry is carried out. 

Benefits which are of two types—benefits in kind and cash jay- 
ments—are payable from the date of the outbreak of the disease ; that is, 
the date of the first medical treatment. Benefits in kind cover medic,| 
treatment and vocational rehabilitation either to insure recovery o; 
improvement of working capacity in the occupation involved or in 
new occupation. Cash benefits, amounting to half the basic Wage, are 
paid for 45 days by the sickness fund, beginning with the fourth day 
of sickness or with the day on which incapacity for work commences 
if this is later. The accident association pays the benefit from the 
forty-sixth day through the twenty-sixth week. The allowance is 
suspended during maintenance in hospital, but a family allowance 
may be paid to dependents. If invalidity continues, a pension for 
incapacity is granted. For total incapacity it amounts to two-thirds 
of annual earnings, and for partial incapacity to a proportion of the 
full pension corresponding to the extent of loss of earning capacity. 
In case of death, pensions are paid to survivors which may not exceed 
in all two-thirds of the annual earnings. Funeral expenses are equa! 
to one-fifteenth of the annual earnings, with a maximum of 15 marks 

Provision is made for review of the pension allowances when an 
essential change occurs in the condition of beneficiaries. In cuses 
in which there is disagreement as to whether a disease is entirely or 
partly occupational, an appeal may be made to the Federal Insurance 
Office. 

The accident associations are financed by contributions of members 
assessed annually by the Federal Insurance Office. The assessment 
is based on the wages paid to members during the preceding financial 
year. Supplementary contributions may be imposed or rebates 
allowed in accordance with the number of cases which have occurred 
in an owner’s establishment. Such an owner has the right of appeal! 
within 60 days to the superior insurance office. Regulations for the 
prevention of occupational diseases contained in the Federal Insurance 
Code are enforced by the accident associations. The associations 
issue the necessary regulations regarding arrangements to be made 
and rules to be issued by members with a view to the prevention o! 
occupational diseases in their establishments and the precautions to 
be observed by insured persons. 
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Industrial Disputes 





TREND OF STRIKES 


THE NUMBER of strikes in February 1938 was about the same as 
in January, according to preliminary estimates based on the limited 
data available as this report goes to press. The number of workers 
involved was about 28 percent greater than in January, however, and 
the number of man-days of idleness because of strikes approximately 
30 percent greater. The increase in number of workers involved and 
man-days idle was due in part to (1) a stoppage of hosiery workers in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey beginning February 28 and 
(2) a dispute at the plant of the Celanese Corporation of America in 


Cumberland, Md., which kept a large number of workers idle for a 
short time. 
Trend of Strikes, 1933 to February 1938 ' 






































. . Workers involved in | 
Number of strikes strikes 
: —o—en gaa - "eran ~| Man-days 
Year and month | tinned | Begin- | In prog- In prog- | {dle dur- 
Coe - 4 Prog-| Ended | Ineffect | Beginning | *" PY°8- | ing month 
from | ning in | _ ress in at end of| in month | S$ 4ur- |“ ¢: year 
| preced- | month | during month | month or year ing ’ 
| ing | or year | month y month 
month 
| i 
1933 | key ee ee a ee | 16, 872, 128 
ee ee (ee eae See 1, 406,605 |.........-. | 19, 501, 949 
1008. Le es “eee ee | j aa ATU anicesh sila SRT Rack vnsecae 15, 456, 337 
ee). ae a aa >) SRA See 788, 648 |......__- 13, 901, 956 
1936 
Re $4 167 251 149 102 32, 406 59, 153 635, 519 
> Rete 102 148 250 131 119 63, 056 89, 735 748, 491 
Mat eliccdacucucesd 119 185 304 174 130 75,191 | 122,162 | 1,331, 162 
Att  elecewseecsann-} 130 183 313 179 134 65, 379 95, 526 699, 900 
I 134 206 340 219 121 72,824 | 123,030 | 1,019,171 
Oke ab A : 121 188 309 158 151 63,429 | 133,531 | 1,327,678 
pS RES RT 151 173 324 197 127 38,017 | 125,281 | 1, 105, 480 
pe tae 127 228 355 210 145 68,752 | 118, 268 911, 216 
September.........____ 145 234 379 236 143 65,994 | 130,875 | 1,063, 100 
oe Le 143 192 335 219 116 100,845 | 148,570 | 1,053, 878 
November............. 116 136 252 126 126 70,116 | 157,007 | 1,940, 628 
a AR 126 132 258 158 100 72,639 | 184,859 | 2,065, 733 
1987 
JOR ieee cocone oe 100 171 271 132 139 108,641 | 214,288 | 2,720,441 
February........ Rieke 139 211 350 204 146 112,468 | 239,482 | 1, 521, 063 
NOR tsi nn 146 609 755 506 249 289,753 | 357,604 | 3, 293, 506 
PY ee ere 249 527 776 509 267 220,388 | 392,825 | 3,368, 910 
BEOG scekiet dames 267 597 864 540 324 322,141 | 440,831 | 2,943,351 
ea ae 324 601 925 575 350 278, 837 | 472,270 | 4,985,032 
ae LE 350 454 804 518 286 142,796 | 352,274 | 3,005, 989 
Ans... 286 432 718 440 278 138,811 | 234,376 | 2,229,774 
September_........_._- 278 348 626 379 247 84,946 | 155,058 | 1, 404, 154 
ae. SS 247 303 550 362 188 64,618 | 120,282 | 1, 150, 130 
November..........__. 188 235 423 248 175 67,130 | 114, 886 935, 837 
December !_.._....___. 175 125 300 194 106 21, 760 58, 184 634, 363 
1988 
—_ 106 150 256 156 100 35, 000 50, 000 450, 000 
Fobrwaer ee 100 150 250 150 100 45, 000 70, 000 590, 000 





' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 


_ following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 


papers, aber papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
to represen es of ies in the disputes asking for detailed and authenticinformation. Since answers to 


Some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is 


i true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
imates. 
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The number of strikes in January and February 1938 were somewhat 
greater than in December but considerably smaller than in any other 
month of 1937. As compared with February a year ago, February 
1938 shows decreases of 29 percent in number of strikes, 60 per ent 
in number of workers involved, and 61 percent in man-days of idleness. 

As stated above, the data given for January and February are 
preliminary estimates. An analysis of strikes in each of these months. 
based on detailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN DECEMBER 1937! 


THERE were fewer strikes in December 1937 than in any other 
month of the year. Detailed information has been obtained on 125 
strikes which began in December, involving a little less than 22,000 
workers. The following analysis is based on these strikes plus 175 
which continued into December from preceding months, making a 
total of 300 strikes in progress during the month. About 58,000 
workers were involved in these disputes and there were 634,000 man- 
days of idleness during December as a result. 

Of the 125 strikes which began during the month, 38 were in retail 
and wholesale trade, 18 were in the domestic and personal service 
industries (principally laundries, hotels, and restaurants), 13 were in 
the transportation industries, and 10 in building and construction. 
The strikes in these industries accounted for more than 60 percent of 
the total. Only 7 of the 125 strikes were in the textile and clothing 
industries—an unusually small proportion. Because of the 27 strikes 
in textiles which continued into December from preceding monthis, 
however, there were more man-days of idleness (99,266) in the textile 
industries than in any other group. Other industry groups affected 
by a comparatively large number of man-days idle during December 
were domestic and personal service (81,504), trade (65,773), trans- 
portation and communication (58,617), and the lumber industries 
(58,315). 





1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to table in preceding 
article.) Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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TaBLe 1.—Strikes in December 1937, by Industry 





Industry 


All industries--_--- 


[ron and steel and their products, not including  ‘apmenda 
Ble ist furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Hardware. .--- 

Steam and hot- water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 
Stoves. : 
Structural ‘and ornamental metal work - 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Foundry and machine-shop products_- 

Radios and ae SaaS ae 
Other onan 2S ee epee 


Transportation equipment : 
Automobiles, bodies and parts-_-_-_- 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Brass, bronze, and copper rhecomnan 
a 
ee 


Lumber and allied products 
Furniture 
Millwork and planing 
Sawmills and logging camps 
0 Se bensasandl 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Cement --_--- “ 
Glass. ._- . “— 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Pottery ni , 

Other. .... 


Textiles and their products__- 

Fabrics: 
Cotton goods_. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Silk and rayon goods - 
Woolen and worsted goods_- 
Other a 

Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, women’s. - - 
Hats, caps, and millinery _- 
Shirts and collars____. 
Hosiery 
Knit goods 
Other 


Leather and its manufactures - 
Boots and shoes 
Leather ___...- 
Other leather goods 


Food and kindred ae. nen tnebanal . 
Baking ; 
Bev erages 
Cc “anning and preserving 
C lo 
Flour and grain mills____. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


nom and printing 
Boxes, pa —— 
Paper an 
Printing aed Sibling: 
Book and job_- 
a « and d periodicals ; 
Other kel 


| Beginning in | In progress dur- 
December 


| 
| Num- 


| 
| 
| 
. gaa 
| 21, 760 0 | 
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300 
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58, 184 


| ing December | Man- 
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634, 363 
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1, 150 
311 
110 


308 | 
140 | 


187 
04 











7 | 


16, 162 
5, 598 
990 

3, 160 
, 100 

, 870 
2, 444 


533 
400 
976 
17 

. 140 


, 724 
724 


939 
569 
936 
434 


, 315 
2, 306 
, 265 
261 
483 


, 594 
, 280 
3, 370 
, 815 
, 025 
160 

2, 944 


99, 266 


15, 341 
4,451 
3, 780 

23, 101 

840 


10, 455 
6, 957 
2, 470 

15, 586 

728 


15, 557 


17, 694 
2, 813 
12, 515 
2, 366 


27, 456 
5, 226 
624 

9, 496 
5, 017 
2, 990 
4, 103 


11, 532 
11, 532 


23, 072 
9, 646 
1, 254 
5, 985 
3, 792 
2, 445 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in December 1937, by Industry—Continued 




















| Beginning in | In progress dur- 
December | ing December 
Industry | aor Ve as | 
| Num- a Num. | Work | 
| ber i» volved “ber | volved 
Chemicals and allied products___________________-________----- | 1 | 227 | 5 | 2, 229 3 
ih shh cbcitetesesichaboncosseubiaets 1 | 227 | 1 | 227 
II ro os. eames Sl Lea! MeL | 31 22 { 
A A A SE ASIII EET MOEA, ORDERS | 2| ‘77 
| | 
EEE Oe a ee ee ee | 1 | 420 2 570 8 
| Ee eae ee l | 420 | 2 | 570 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. _.....______________. ‘ 2 158 14 858 } 
Electric light, power, and manufactured ae eee | 2 78 
a ns eaaitincndehiieiie | eee Lt. wl 
Furriers and fur factories__................--- Aceh! eG |----- as 2 | 65 
i ei-ceatetiincawacns ESA ore ATTY | 2 | 158 | 9} 654 
EE A a ee pe | 2) 462 6 | 1,050 
Coal mining, bituminous__.._._._._-- 2 | 462 >| 1,014 
ule oa cannuameioneesnned ankanead tae l 36 
Transportation and communication--_-_____.___.___-- — 13 | 7,253 26 | 10, 064 6 
Water transportation._......_.- en ee ee ae ee ta 5 | 1,203 | 12} 2,485 
Motortruck transportation............................. 3 762 | 6 | 905 
EEE ORES TTT ETE TI on 2] 1,312 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous. -----...-..........--.-.----- | 5 | 5, 288 | 6 | 5,362 
Re Se EE ean Sitiaiiiihniatcecondabinia 38 | 5, 991 64 | 8,122 
| ER RES a aaa invittnabeiiel | 6 | 1,209 12] 1,570 
ERE 2 I” RR as Se aa epee 32 4, 782 52 6, 552 
| 
Domestic and personal service. , Kade | 18 | 918 $1 | 5, 547 04 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses_--._.--_...____-_| 6| 236 14 | 2,025 . 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors _. ; eta 1 | 43 43 | 
Ee eS ee eee Fi i ambit 8 | 584 12 | 3,402 | 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing_-__.._.____._. 2 35 | 3 57 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to | 
ll RS RE A A eile 1 | of ] 20 
REED Ni ES ES A TS A Kae 1 | 12 { 
ee eee Pee Tear fe os Serer 1 | 12 
Building and construction__._..._.______. 5 Nit wcciaid 10 | 674) 16 | 972 7 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A_____..........-..-.. 6 445 | 1] 713 
All other construction Gesisane, docks, etc., and P. W. A. | 
teal es Seale enn Re iindeanaalheni 4} 229] 5 259 
Agriculture and Sins __...... cat Pena ae 1 | 850 | 2 907 1, 757 
CR ae ee Se oe l R50 | 2 907 7 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects _......._______. 1 | 456 l 456 2, 738 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. ____.. a ee vied 3 | 188 | 6 291 | 2, 992 





There were more new strikes (32) in New York in December than 
in any three other States. There were 14 in Pennsylvania, 10 in 
California, 7 in Massachusetts, and 6 each in Illinois and New Jersey. 
The most man-days of idleness were in New York (135,311), Pennsy|- 
vania (58,017), Oregon (40,077), Missouri (36,107), Texas (30,992), 
and California (27,977). The man-days idle in Missouri and Texas 
resulted from strikes which began in earlier months. In Missour! 
the largest strikes were those against the Ford Motor Co. in Kansis 
City and St. Louis. In Texas the largest strike was at the Shel! 
Petroleum Corporation refinery at Deer Park. 
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Of the 300 strikes in progress during December, 8 extended into 
two or more States. The largest of these were the short strike of 
(jreyhound bus drivers, extending into 16 States, which was settled 
December 1, and the strike of laundry workers in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and northern Kentucky, which began in September and was settled 
just before Christmas. 


TaBLe 2.—Strikes in December 1937 by States 





Beginning in De- | In progress during 
cember December Man- 


eee days idle 
during 
Workers | Decem- 
involved ber 





Workers 


N , Num 
Number involved | NY ber 





PO a ee ee, eee 21, 760 300 | : | 634, 363 





Alabama 

California 5 ‘ . Re 
Cen Siecwinccecn oe | ar Ee & Pa 
Connecticut ‘ 

District of Columbia 

yy =e a : 

FO es hn diss ces 

co Sa an AE LEE RL A oS 
NS er ee 2 a, os eu derti eminem Samedioenh 
ee seo scien aeenmodion 


16, 827 
27, 977 
1, 950 
4,715 
630 

3, 971 
19, 353 
24, 912 
2, 682 
605 


83 |] 
| 


mn Owwoer 


to 


1, 740 
180 

3, 519 
20, 032 
1, 738 
20, 150 
61 183 
36, 107 
518 3, 772 
150 600 


Maryland Reiter : . 
EY ee ae eee eee © ee 
i a 

Minnesota.......-.- 

Mississippi 


_ 
a he ee) 





Montana 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey hanes 

Oy edie wanlbcbsnonnsiietens 
North Carolina... --. 

i =<. oa 

Oklahoma.._-.-- ee Fe 
aS 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island__-__-_- ‘ 

South Carolina____-- 

Tennessee... _.. 


1, 134 10, 824 
15, 121 135, 311 
1, 164 8, 158 
1, 058 2, 946 
130 3, 272 

3, 698 40, 077 
4, 780 58, 017 
812 13, 809 
175 4,025 

1, 092 23, 308 


~-_ 


Aaeawsiawy wow wo 








1, 652 | 
19 
806 
880 
70 
924 
6, 803 


res , 

1) iba, ; 

io hl 
Washington............_-- 
West Virginia_. 

Wisconsin. _...._-- 

Interstate. _.......-.- 


ane ae mS 














About 22 percent of the 125 strikes beginning in December were 
small—involving from 6 to 20 workers each. Thirty-nine percent 
involved from 20 to 100 workers each, and 33 percent involved 100 
to 500 each. Only 7 strikes involved as many as 500 workers each. 
The average number of workers in the 125 strikes was 174. 
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TaBieE 3.—Strikes Beginning in December 1937, Classified by Number of Workers 





Involved 
Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 
) et TP ee Te 
Industry group Total | ¢ and | 20 and 100 | 500 1,000 | 5,000 


, and | and | and | and wn) 
= , = under | under | under! under) “ 
7 500 | 1,000 5,000 | 10,000 er 


to 


All industries__--_----- = 125 28 49 41 5 
Manufacturing ' 


Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery > 
Machinery, not including transportation 


t 
to 


equipment - l ] 
Nonferrous metals and their ‘products | l l 
Lumber and allied products 3 l 2 
Stone, clay, and glass peomaets 2 1 l 
Textiles and their products 7 3 3 1 
Leather and its manufactures 4 l l 2 
Food and kindred products & 1 4 3 
Tobacco manufactures_. l 1 
Paper and printing-_--_- 6 3 l 2 
Chemicals and allied products l l 
Rubber products _- l 1 
Miscellaneous manufactures 2 l 1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Extraction of minerals-- 2 : 2 
Transportation and communicat ion a i = 6 4 2 l 
Trade__-_- 38 | 12 13 11 l ] 
Domestic and personal service : 18 5 i) 4 
Building and construction : 10 2 6 | 2 
Agriculture and fishing l l 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects_- l I 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 3 l 2 





Union-organization matters were the major issues in 56 percent of 
the strikes beginning in December. These strikes included almost 
69 percent of the total workers involved in all strikes. About 22 per- 
cent of the strikes, involving 15 percent of the workers, were principally 
over wage-and-hour issues.; The proportions of strikes and workers 
concerned with miscellaneous issues (sympathy, union rivalry, juris- 
diction, and miscellaneous grievances) were about the same as in the 
wage-and-hour group. (See table 4.) 


TABLE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in December 1937 





Strikes Workers involved 


Major issues 
aj r issues Percent of Percent of 


Number Number 





total total 
pO ae LS Sey 125 100.0 | 21, 760 100.0 
Wages and hours._________ ' es 22.4 3, 345 15.4 
Wage increase._______- Wie ook ws 12 | 9.6 1, 328 6.1 
Wage decrease_________ 8 6.4 1, 487 6.9 
Wage increase, hour decrease___- aan 6 4.8 322 l. 6 
Wage decrease, hour increase _ 1 | 8 s (! 
Hour decrease..__._____- i on we l | 8 200 9 
Union organization._______ : a _| 70 | 56. 0 14, 954 | 68.7 
Recognition.______- pdbde J 10 8.0 621 2.9 
Recognition and wages. __- ‘ 11 | 8.8 362 1.7 
Recognition and hours___- ei } 1 | 8 11 (1 
Recognition, wages, and hours A 28 | 22.4 11, 445 52.90 
Closed shop « ae 12 | 9.6 | 1, 500 6.9 
Discrimination___. 3 | 2. 4 | 350 | 1.6 
Other.......... 5 | 4.0 665 | 1 
Miscellaneous._....._____- * = ; | 27 | 21.6 | 3, 461 15.9 
Sympathy. __- ee 2 | 1.6 925 | 1.3 
Rival unions or factions die lokieagal 4 | 3.2 | 515 | 2.4 
Jurisdiction____._____- FEIT. WE wi ees 7 5.6 675 | | 
i 14 11.2 | 1, 346 | 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Of the 300 strikes in progress during December, 194 (65 percent) 
were terminated during the month with an average duration of 28 
calendar days. About one-third of these 194 strikes lasted less than 
a week, 36 percent lasted from a week to a month, and 31 percent 
had been in progress for a full month or more. Thirteen strikes had 
been in progress for 3 months or more (table 5). Practically all of 
these were small strikes against individual concerns. 


TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in December 1937 





Number of strikes with duration of— 


Lweek) ,, 
soa i .<- 
= | and 

ss on 
than | ew 

Lé, than 1 
month 


Industry group | land | 2and 
| Jess less 
| than 2 | than 3 
months! months 


Less | 
than 1 
week | 


3 
months 
or more 


month 
| 


| 


All industries - oe : | i 35 34 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery - ---. ;, : 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 


ment ——e - 
Transportation equipment. 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textiles and their products 
Leather and its manufactures 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 

Transportation and communication 
TW asec 

Domestic and personal service 

Professional service _ 

Building and construction 

Agriculture and fishing 

W. P.A., relief, and resettlement projects 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 





The data in table 6 show how the 194 strikes were settled or ter- 
minated. About 81 percent of these strikes were terminated by some 
sort of formal settlements to the gain or loss of the workers involved, 
while 19 percent of the strikes were terminated without settlements. 
In the latter the employees returned to work and abandoned the fight 
or they lost their jobs entirely through replacement or discontinua- 
tion of the employers’ business. Approximately 37 percent of the 
strikes were settled directly through negotiations between the em- 
ployers and union representatives, and in 41 percent of the strikes, 
Government conciliators or labor boards assisted the parties in 
negotiating settlements. 
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TABLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in December 1037 





| | 
Strikes | Workers invo 


Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 




















Terminated without formal settlement_____ 36 | 18. 6 


| we Percent of | Per 
| Number total Number | ; 
RR RENTS OT See OTD 194 100. 0 39, 718 | ' 

Employers and workers directly - : 1 | — 32 
Employers and representatives of organized | workers 
SRS EE a : 71 36. 6 15, 374 | 
Government conciliators or labor boards_____- F 79 40.7 13, 130 | 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. .._._____- 7 3.6 3, 023 
8, 159 | 





About 37 percent of the strikes ending in December were compro- 
mised, 35 percent resulted in substantial gains to the workers, and 2° 
percent brought little or no gains to the workers. The proportion of 
workers in each of these three groups corresponded very closely to the 


proportion of total strikes resulting in the various settlements. (Se 
table 7.) 


TABLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in December 1937 





| 








Strikes Workers invo! 
| 
Results 4 _ ijraisigagam 0 
Number — of Number | “ r 

— _ a ee ee _ a — —E ae = 
Te CP ON eee iol ial 194 | 100. 0 |} 39, 718 l 
Substantial gains to workers_-_-__- 67 | 34.5 14, 002 1 
Partial gains or compromises. - eae 71 36.6 14, 574 | 
Little or no gains to workers. ___.____- “ 43 22.2 9, 100 | 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements. 11 5.7 1,183 | 
Indeterminate 





Mi buchinasdetuenetinkdenhews ' 2 | 1.0 | 859 | 





In terms of number of strikes, table 8 indicates that the workers 
made gains in a larger proportion of wage-and-hour disputes than in 
disputes where union-organization matters were the main issues 
Proportionately fewer organization disputes were compromised and 
more were lost than in the wage-and-hour group. 

In terms of workers involved, the organization disputes appear to 
have been the more successful from the point of view of the employees. 
Of the total number of workers in the wage-and-hour disputes, 1° 
percent won their demands, 57 percent obtained compromises, and 3° 
percent gained little or nothing. Of those in the organization disputes 
43 percent won, 30 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 24 
percent gained little or nothing. 
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TasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in December 1937, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 





Strikes resulting in- 





Juris- 
Partial dic- 
Major issues gains tion, 
or rival | Inde- Not re- 
com- union, | termi- ported 
pro- or nate 
mises faction 
settle- 
ments 























} 





Number of strikes 


All issues 71 


Wages and hours 3g | 18 | 
W age increase ; s ~ | 
Wage decrease - staal = | 
’ Wage increase, hour decrease._.._____- , 
mM Of Wage decreaxe, hour increase_....________| 
» the Hour decrease 


Sep Union organization 
Recognition 

Recognition and wages 
Recognition and hours 
Recognition, wages, and hours_ . 
Closed shop 
Discrimination 
Other 


Miscellaneous. . 
Sympathy 
Rival unions or factions. - 
Jurisdiction 








Number of workers involved 


snes st Saba 14,002 | 14, 14,574 | 9, 100 sie 183 | 859 








Wages and hours : 3,174 ~£ 650 | 
J. ae 3! 2,382 | 1,338 | 
Wage decrease... ............. = 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase. 
Hour decrease 





rkers Union organization........_._._- o | 668 7! 
wn in ep iinwacnmdceconsan j 43 
Recognition and wages..........__. ‘ , 95 2, 180 

sles Recognition and hours. .._..._... j 26 ll 
| Recognition, wages, and hours ce 7, 57: 2, 073 
and Closed eas or w= s } j 3, 191 

, Discrimination coms j ; 97 
Other See ES aul 1, 188 

ur to ee j iy 2, 617 
0 EE eS 584 | 675 


VeEeS Rival unions or factions ____- 
| ce Jurisdiction. _........_- 


9 basdccag 621 | 1,942 | 437 |... 
d 30 , 
utes, 
d 24 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF LABor. 
FEBRUARY 1938 | 


DURING February 1938 conciliators of the Department of Labo) 
handled 121 disputes, which involved directly and indirectly abo, 
212,483 workers. This mediation service was requested by eithoy 
one or both parties to the disputes. Some of these disputes had 
already developed into strikes before the Department of Labor was 
requested to intervene. In others, strikes were threatened but had 
not yet taken place. In some cases, although no strike was imme- 
diately threatened, a controversy between employer and workers 
had developed to such a stage that an outside mediator was deemed 
necessary. 

The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adjusting 
49 of these disputes, 60 were pending at the end of the month, 1 was 
referred to other services, 7 were settled by disputants themselves 
before the arrival of the conciliator, and 4 could not be adjusted. 

The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage in- 
creases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against union 
members for union activity, others were for union recognition and the 
selection of a sole bargaining agency. Some involved hours, overtime 
rates of pay, vacation with pay, seniority rights, and general working 
conditions. 

These 121 disputes were scattered among 31 States and the District 
of Columbia (see table 1). Workers involved in the disputes are 
classified by craft in table 2. Strikes numbered 42, and controver- 
sies 79. 


TaBLe 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, February 1938, by States 





Threatened strikes 








Total disputes and controversies eee 
State uddiveien S 
™ Workers |,, Workers |,, Worker 
Number | involved | Number involved | Number} ;,, 
Alabama--_-- . ponnthhe | 3 11,375 3 11.375 |__- 
ea 3 1 409 | 2 1 309 | 1 
California__- 7 1 2, 894 | 4 1517 3 
SS RE Se es 1 500 | 1 500 |___. 
District of Columbia_--_---- 5 370 3 114 2 
Georgia. --.--------------- 1 57 1 | 57 |... 
ae 10 | 1 2, 422 4 | 11, 150 6 
Indiana-.-_--------- 5 12.777 4 1 2 628 , 
Jowa....--- | I 40 woe 1 
Kentucky- - ---- l (1) 1 | (1) 
Maine-- ] (‘) 1 | (1) 
Maryland. , l 5, 500 | ca 1 
Massachusetts------------ | 7 | 5, 305 | 7 | 5, 305 |... 
Michigan_ - l 116 |... | 1 
Minnesota. - - - - - -- - | 2 1 165 | 1 | (1) , 
Beees.....-...- 7 1 263 | 2 | 145 | 5 
New Jersey - ----- I 30 | 1 | 30 
New York-_-....- 11 11, 150 | Jl > | saa 
North Caroling. -- l 660 1 | 660 |_._-- 
Ohio-.---------- --- 1] 1 1, 841 7} 141,520 4 
Oklahoma. . -- sendin 1 () | Aiistias mapa’ 1 | 


1 The number not known. 
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Taste 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, February 1938, by States—Continued 




















| , cerntee | Threatened strikes | aera 
| Total disputes | and controversies | Strikes 
| | | 
State ee ; ae | pe ae 
> | Workers | ,, Workers r Workers 
Number} involved tes involved oo involved 
| 
Oregon_-.------- aoe 2 | on! 2 | 140 |____- | 
Pennsylvania. bi ack ‘sae 13 | 1 1, 866 7 | 1 454 | 6 | 11,412 
Puerto Rico___-- ] 157, 000 4 a | 1 157, 000 
Oe EE eerererese es 1 | 113 | l Lid |...---..-]...- 
Tennessee. - - -- ii oe 6| 11,790} 3 | 1 565 | 3 | 1, 225 
Gerth .aa-+-00- 5 | 112,845 | 3 | 1790 | 2 12, 055 
Virginia. bee’. —_ | 3 174 | 2 1 30 | 1 | 44 
Virgin Islands. -.--- — 1} 12,000 | l a 
Washington. - - - ; -oef 3 | 625 | 2 | () 1) 625 
West Virginia_- 1 | 8 | ] 2 AA Ss ae SAS 
a 4 | 248 3 | 1 166 | 1 | $2 
Total. aedeil 121 | 1 212, 483 79 | 129, 526 | 42 | 1 182,957 





| Exact number not known. 


TaB_e 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, February 1938 














[om oF . | Threatened strikes a 
| rotal disputes | and controversies. | Strikes 
Craft |_————_—_—___—___|_—_—_- cae eras poe ewes 
| 
. | Workers |,; | Workers |,,; | Workers 
| Number) involved |Number) involved |NU™MbEr| involved 
Agriculture. y = A ae Ne 1 | 12, 000 | 1 | 12, 000 |__- 
Automobile workers. - al 1 | (1) 1 | (1) 
Bakeries-.------ ecceamniaiael 1 | 35 | 1 | 35 | 
a 1 800 1 800 |__. 
Bartenders... -- 1 fi | 1 | 6 | 
Briek and clay workers l 310 |_. . ] 310 
Building trades 11 11,979 | 7 | 1 40 4 1 1,939 
Casket makers 1 150 |_- as 1 150 
Chemical workers 1] | (1) ] | (1) 
Clerks... -- 5 | 1 318 4 | 1 68 | ] 250 
Cosmetologists. 1 | 400 | 1 | 4100 | : 
Distillery workers -- 1 | (1) 1 | (1) 
= ies 14 | 11,753 | g | 1 1, 299 | 5 i 454 
Electrical workers 2 | 1 165 | 1 | (1) 1 | 165 
Food handlers. - 7| 112,728 5 | 728 | 2 | 1 12, 000 
Furniture workers __._ __- 3 | 105 1 57 2 | 48 
Garment workers_ 2 | 1 1, 060 | 1 (1) 1 | 1, 060 
Hotel workers. - 4 | 1 47 2 1 30 | 2 | 17 
Laundry workers 2 | 665 . , . 2 | 665 
Leather workers. 2 | 5O 2 | 500 | he 
Longshoremen. - 1} 157,000 |__- hes 1 | 57, 000 
Lumber workers 1 | (1) 1 | (1) 
Machinists _ _- 6 | 1210 | 3 | 1 150 3 | 1 60 
Metal workers 3 | 267 | 1 | 45 2 | 222 
Molders. - - - - -- ” 2 | 1, 200 Las 2 1, 200 
Optical workers 1 | (1) 1 | (1) 
Painters. . _--- 1 | 150 1 | 150 |_- = 7” 
Paper workers. __-- : 2 110 1 | 82 1 | 28 
Paving workers... _.__- Sesuel 1 | 300 |... = 1 | 300 
Printing trades. __ 3 | 1 137 | 1 (1) 2 | 137 
Quarry workers__--. 1 | 2, 600 | 2, 600 | _- : — 
Rubber workers... __ 1 | 52 |__. | 1 52 
Shoe-repair workers... l 41 | 1 41 |... - 
Soap makers__. l 1 | 1 A, Seis. il 
Steel and iron workers._.___________----- 7 | 1, 643 7 | GP isthnccennleasss ‘ 
Street railways. ._____- ™ 1 90 1 | 90 |... 
Telegraphers____ 1 750 | fe i 1 | 750 
tnt ees.<~- 15 1 13. 756 | 12| 17,706 | 3 6, 050 
i 1 | 350 1 | 350 |... ae em 
Timber workers - ‘ 1 oe = kon 1 (1) 
Woodworkers. _- ete botehandne 1 | (1) 1 | (1) | 4 eae 
“TEES fe 1 a 1) 100 
Miscellaneous... ..__--. ; 2 6 1705 | 5| 1 705 1 | (1) 
TS 121 | 1212, 483 | 79 | 1 29, 526 | 42 | 1 182, 957 








' Exact number not known. 
52993—-38——_8 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
JANUARY 1938 


A MODERATE decline in the lay-off rate in manufacturing industries 
in January as compared with December was indicated by labor turn- 
over reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The decrease in the lay-off rate from 7.77 in December to 5.45 per 
100 employees was accompanied by an increase in the accession rate 
from 2.12 in December to 3.78 in January. The lay-off rate in Janu- 
ary 1937 was 1.90 and the accession rate 4.60. The quit and dis- 
charge rates in January were lower than in the preceding month or in 
the corresponding month of last year. Total separations decreased 
compared with December but were much higher than in January 1937 

Lower lay-off rates than in December were indicated in 15 of the 20 
industries for which separate rates are shown. The accession rates 
were higher in 18 instances. Compared with January 1937 higher 
lay-off rates prevailed in 16 industries. The accession rates were 
lower in 12. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in January employed nearly 2,400,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received froi 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 20 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate broken down into quit, dis- 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month o/ 
1937 and for January 1938 for manufacturing as a whole. ‘Jie 
average monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 

930 
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TaBLeE 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representatiy, 
Factories in 144 Industries 





— “ } 
Class of rate and Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. Aver- 


year 
Quit: 

Saas F ~ eres 4 

aa 1. 27 1.19 | 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1. 59 1.05 | 0.72 | 0.¢ 
Discharge: 

1938 _ _ - becael” «ae Peeseeka . ii 

et . ai 22 . 24 23 ae 19 . 21 .19 19 .19 . 16 
Lay-off: ! 

1938 ___ §. 45 |....- a ia 

1937 __- .-| 1.90 | 1.44 | 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 | 5.99 | 7.77 2 9 
Total separation: 

Sens 6. 08 ae i , 

se 3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 | &.5 
Accession: 

 . ae Oe Se ee | . oo Coes a 

1937__..........| 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84 | 1.79 | 2.12 


| | 





! Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Twenty Industries 


Detailed turn-over rates for 20 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in the table 2, which gives the number of quits, discharges, 
and lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees 
in reporting firms in January 1938 and December and January 1937 


oi 


TABLE 2.— Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 





Janu- |Decem-| Janu- | Janu- |Decem-!| Janu- | Janu- | Decem 





Class of rates ary ber ary ary ber ary | ary ber 
1938 1937 1937 1938 1937 1937 | 1938 1937 
Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shor 
~ = . 

Quit _- ~s = , 0. 37 0. 55 1. 40 0. 43 0.45 1.91} 0.66) 0.98 
Discharge_________- .07 .09 . 30 i .14 . 53 | mai 14 
Lay-off. _. 13. 50 12. 77 5. 20 16. 71 23. 09 5. 25 1. 48 4, 29 
Total separation sa 13. 94 13. 41 6. 90 17. 31 23. 68 7. 69 2. 25 5. 41 
a SPs “- 2. 34 2. 60 3. 63 4. 82 1.85 5. 90 7. 04 8. 57 


Brick, tile, and terra 





= 


Cigars and cigarettes ‘otton manufacturing 








cotta 

eS ee ere FP tt | 0.65} 1.13 0.79| 1.77 0.85 | 0.74 
eae 13 | 15 13 | 14 | .12 | . 26 . 16 | 17 
Lay-off. ___..- fens 11.05 | 17.18 5.18 | 6.81) 7.91 4.16 41.93 | 5.50 
Total separation. _______- 11.69 | 16.39) 5.96 | 8.08] 882) 6.19) 5.94 | 6. 41 
eee | 670) 1.70] 5.82) 5.15 1. 58 | 5. 96 | 3.92) 1.78 

| “2 Seen . a ee 

| Electrical machinery | eben = machine Furniture 

oo | Sty ee ret ee zIey 4 

i inmochisancaitieiind «meen | 0.58 | 0.57/ 2.92] 0.30} 0.33] 1.03 | 0. 41 | 0. 49 
LE eS . 09 13 | 17 | 13 | 17 | 27 | 15 .21 
it aT a id “a: ee .73 6. 04 | 6.25) 1.30 8. 98 8.85 
Total separation............| 7.84 | 10.35 | 3.82 | ‘ 47 | 6.75 2. 60 9. 54 9. 55 
PEE idcdrvensccociads- | 1.32 | . 94 | 4.80 | od .99| 6.26] 6.43 | 3. 09 

| _ nal -— —s.- 7 > hie oe 

Hardware Iron and ‘steel Knit goods 

= ghey Fee yo = 4 

ee jvesenewe | 0.47 0.57) 1.16] 0.39] 0.53) 0.90 0.71 0. 62 
Discharge... -__- | 07} 115] 128] | 05] 09] 9.10] 08 
rR | 913] 9.21} 132] 4.81] 5.41] 222] 4.31] 4.67 
Total separation. -____.____- | 9%67/ 9.93 | 3.26) 5.31] 599] 3.21 5.12} 5.37 
eee | 1.78 | 31 | 6.12 | 1.15 | 0.46 | 3.55 | 2.75 1,15 

OER scat a 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries— 
Continued 
A wer. | Janu- | Decem-| Janu- | Janu- | Decem-| Janu- | Janu- | Decem- Janu- 
age Class of rates ary ber ary ary ber ary ary ber ary 
1938 1937 1937 1938 1937 1937 1938 1937 1937 







Quit 


Lay-off- - - -- 


Discharge-------- 
Lay-off-.---- wenes 
Total separation - - ----- 
Aocession.......-.----- 


Quit....-------------- 
Discharge---------- 


Total separation - 
Accession... ...---- 


Men’s clothing 

















Petroleum refining 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Radios and phonographs 

















| . | | 
0.60; 0.60) 1.08 0. 23 | 0. 26 | 0. 41 0.75 0.83 | (1) 
05 03 .07 06; .18| .08 15 17) () 
2.61 | 9.07 1. 80 3.42 | 2.67 | 1.05 9.02} 20.05! (1) 
| 3.26 9.70 | 2.95 3.71) 3.11!| 1.54 9.92} 21.05 | (1) 
| 10. 83 8. 26 | 5. 88 2. 05 | 1.26| 3.16 5.41 | 1.25 | (1) 
| | | 
Rayon Rubber tires Sawmills 
] | | | 
i | 
| 0.58 | 0.43} 1.01 0.53| 0.56) 0.59) 0.88) 220) 1.18 
14 .75| .2 04} 05 .10 .14| .14] 27 
6.90 | 13.11) .72| 6.44 5.51; .19 5.76 | 15.37] 5.84 
| 7.62) 14.29] 1.96] 7.01] 612] .88| 6.78| 17.71 7.29 
H ad 2. 76 .72| 1.36 6.72} 4.14| 8.37 
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Woolen and worsted | 

































‘ y = packing goods 

Stries ie a ae —_" po se 

x Te) 
inges, eee err | 0.83| 047] 1.10{ 0.52] 0.60 | 1.06 

aay Discharge....._. | ee oa fj Ee |: le | pened aspeateen 
Oyees Se aanhonnspectis .O). 68) £20) 22) 68) 1@)-...-..).......4...... 
1937 Total separation. ...........| 6.38 | 8.79 tm? Cee ORB | OD, i a Ces ae 

Jou, Accession... - - “Tie. oe. fee te ef eS } eee meneeen eRebete 

| 
ries | No data available. 
ooovceee 


“> [ LABOR TURN-OVER IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT 
PACKING, 1936-37 ' 


EXCEPTIONALLY high total separation and accession rates are 
_ shown in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. In 1936 the 
' total separation rate was 88.96 and in 1937, 88.26 per 100 employees. 
The all-industry total separation rate was 40.35 in 1936 and 53.11 in 
1937. In meat packing the accession rate was 102.51 in 1936 and 
83.60 in 1937. In all-manufacturing the accession rates were 52.16 
and 42.59, respectively. The quit rate (14.89) in meat-packing 
establishments was higher in 1936 than the all-manufacturing rate 
(13.02). The discharge rate for meat packing was higher than the 
' all-manufacturing rate in 1936 and was slightly lower in 1937. In 
_ 1936, 71 employees and in 1937, 75 workers of every 100 on the pay 
roll were reported as lay-offs in meat-packing plants. In all-manu- 
' facturing in 1936, 25 and in 1937, 36 workers were reported in this 
class of separations. The 160 plants included in the survey employed 
an average of 78,106 workers in 1936 and an average of 79,988 in 1937. 
Table 1 shows the annual total separation rates classified into quit, 
discharge, and lay-off rates and the accession rates in all manufacturing 


cturing 





' This is the second article published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on labor turn-over in slaughtering 


and meat-packing establishments. The first appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, November 1934 
(pp. 1164-1167). 
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and in 160 identical slaughtering and meat-packing establish: ent, 
for 1936 and 1937. 


TaBie 1.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in All Manufa turing 
and 160 Identical Slaughtering and Meat Packing Establishments, 1936 and |°)37 


os 





Discharge 


Total separa- Aci 
rate 


Quit rate tion rate 


Lay-off rate ! 
Item 


1937 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 1936 1937 











All manufacturing - ---....__- 14.97 | 13.02 | 2.38 | 2.63 | 35.76 | 24.70 | 53.11 | 40.35 | 42. 59 





Slaughtering and meat pack- 
REPS Te a 


























-| 10.80 | 14.89 2.35] 2.98 | 75.11 | 71.09 | 88. 26 68.96 | 83 60 | 10 





1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Labor Turn-Over, by Rate Group 


In 1936, 45 plants with 10,969 workers, and in 1937 the same 
number of establishments with 18,834 employees on the pay rol! had 
a quit rate of less than 5 per 100 employees. In contrast there were 
26 firms with 8,766 employees in 1936 and 22 plants with 6,404 workers 
in 1937 that showed a quit rate of 25 or over per 100 workers on the 
pay roll. 

Fifty-seven plants employing 21,153 workers in 1936 and 53 firms 
with 33,013 employees in 1937 had a discharge rate of less than | per 
100 on the pay roll. In the group of 9 or over there were 22 plants 
with 3,782 workers in 1936 and 20 establishments with 2,295 in 1937. 

In 1936, 65 plants with 9,082 workers on the pay roll had lay-off 
rates of less than 10 per 100. In 1937, 57 establishments with 10,36! 
employees were in the same group. Twenty-two firms employing 
approximately 27 percent of the total number of employees in 1936 
and 27 firms with 28 percent of the total number in 1937 registered 
a lay-off rate of 90 or over per 100 workers. 

Nearly 8 percent of the total employees in 1936 and 9 percent in 
1937 were reported by firms that had a total separation rate of less 
than 20 per 100. The group of 150 and over included 17 percent 
of the total employment in 1936 and 14 percent in 1937. 

Plants with accession rates of less than 10 per 100 wage earners 
decreased from 16 with 4,375 workers in 1936 to 10 with 1,458 in 1937. 
The number of establishments reporting an accession rate of 7( or 
over decreased from 60 in 1936 to 43 in 1937. The number of em- 
ployees in these groups decreased from 54,081 in 1936 to 31,517 in 
1937. The percent of the total number of workers employed by firms 
in these groups was 69 in 1936 and 39 in 1937. 

Table 2 shows the number of firms, number of employees, quits, 
discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and accessions in 160 identical 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments, by rate groups, [or 
the years 1936 and 1937. 
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TaBLe 2.—Comparative Labor Turn-Over Experience (per 100 Employees) in the Slaugh- 




























































































Lents tering and Meat-Packing Industry, by Rate Groups, 1936-37 
Number of Number of Percent of total 
tur; establishments employees employees 
" Ng Rate group Dns I SON a 
‘ | 
1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
S1on se sill — 5 Fees aig ——— a ee : ~ ~ 
ve Quits 
1936 aber BE an aiekosedgsinnnwendegetnedinenns 29 27 9, 110 3,083 | 11.39 3.95 
95 and under 5...------ RS: SY OR Ye 16 18 9, 724 7,886 | 12.16 10. 10 
Sand SR binds snsacccecsee.-. Sipe ae 20 19 15, 653 10,054 | 19. 57 12. 87 
2 75 and under 10..__--- SE UY SNS | ties. = 19 15 18, 689 10,955 | 23.37 14. 03 
10 and under 15.......-.-.-.........- 5 ih eaamiie ts 27 33 15,680 | 27,060! 19.60] 34.64 
102. 51 PF =—«s- sn RE 77 15 10 3, 344 4,970 | 4.18 6. 36 
rE 8 6=—«_sé=P?/?) jas 12 12 1, 384 5, 332 1. 73 6. 83 
— 95 and under 30.............-...- PRES TR A 9 9 1, 481 1, 062 1. 85 1. 36 
esr 6 OS Re pea 2 3 2, 138 1, 659 2. 67 2. 12 
parr = et | ©) ORO RE ll 14 2, 785 6,045 | 3.48 7.74 
Total.....--- A ae ee =e oe 160 160 | 79,988 | 78, 106 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 
same Discharges 
| had 
cil Cater Qiicali ness ee 36 45 14, 250 9,634 | 17.82 12. 33 
were 0.5 and under 1____. 2 ; 17 12 18, 763 11,519 | 23.46 14. 75 
k ; land under 2......_-- ; ive apres Se” 35 21 20, 798 24, 044 26. 00 30. 80 
rKers 2 and under 3_....._-- a ie: 14 14 8, 842 9,476 | 11.05 12. 13 
3and under 4.._.......___- ; STAY 9 14 4, 766 5, 361 | 5. 96 6. 86 
n the (Seah glans nda teem aichapbonewund 8 7| 3,327 5,932} 4.16] 7.59 
5 and under 7... P PST LER ae oe 17 14 6, 385 6,111 | 7.98 7. 82 
7 and under 9_-_-_-. “ha ; : 4 11 562 2,247 | 0.70 2. 88 
fry 9 and under 11_-_- ; gi re 4 5 447 964 0. 56 1. 23 
rms ll and over...._-. * 16 17 1, 848 2,818} 231 3. 61 
L per Total . 160| 160 | 79,988 | 78, 106 | 100.00 | 100. 00 
lants ae ee ee — 
1937. Lay-offs 
v-off wor wrt 
ne er a 41 49 6, 240 5, 944 7. 80 7.61 
D361 send Ge ...............)... RE ete moe 16 16 4, 121 3, 138 5.15 4.02 
: yf)” CREE nha 16 18 4, 732 4,245 | 5.92 5. 43 
ving 2 and under 30_.........__ ; <3 18 14 6, 535 6, 291 8.17 8. 05 
if 30 and under 40_......._.__. ane es Yad 10 14 4, 607 9, 139 5. 76 11. 70 
1936 ——————— i 21 13 | 23,271 10, 622 | 29.09 13. 60 
60and under 90... = © ip AE re ll 14 8, 118 17,238 | 10.15 22. 08 
tered 90 and under 120 — il 7| 10,447 6,862 | 13.06 8.79 
120 and under 150.......__.._ Pea aa 5 4 1, 741 4,392} 2.18 5. 62 
150 and over. __- Matte poke Corban 11 ll 10, 176 10,235 | 12.72 13. 10 
nt in To ei 160 160 | 79,988 | 78,106 | 100.00! 100.00 
f less — = — 
rcent Total separations 
| a er aga a 11 18 1, 295 2, 165 1. 62 2.77 
rners te >. ‘ 21 24 6, 157 3, 963 7.70 5. 07 
a 20and under 30.......... aera 23 27 6, 019 5, 314 7. 52 6. 80 
1937. ed 15 13 2, 005 4, 725 2.51 6. 05 
__. -—i(s'‘(i#éN TS ERR GRRE ERT: 30 25 | 22,535 10,796 | 28.7 13. 82 
70 or & and under 90_____. Riis ee a 24 15 14, 872 17,961 | 18. 59 23. 01 
90 and under 199...................... ert, ee 14 18 11, 379 15, 061 14. 23 19. 28 
F em- Mime OGRE MI coe.0 uu. 55,_..._-.-.-.-...--2 8 6 4, 506 4.704 | 5.63 6. 02 
ot i 150 and under 180..................- Lids bith ieee 4 7 3, 755 7,983 | 4.69| 10.22 
17 m a i‘; lc ERE ER a gE 10 7 7, 465 5,434 | 9.34 6. 96 
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TABLE 2.—Comparative Labor Turn-Over Experience (per 100 Employees) in the Slaugh. 








tering and Meat-Packing Industry, by Rate Groups, 1936—37—Continued 
a 
Number of Number of Percent of tots 
establishments employees emplovees — 
Rate group = ale, 
1937 | 1936 1937 | 1936 1937 193¢ 
Accessions 
Under 5__.-- pom : l 4 | 37 3, 063 0. 05 
5 and under 10 = . | Y 12 1, 421 1, 312 1. 78 
10 and under 20 19 19; 4,029] 2,051 . O4 2 § 
20 and under 30. 23 20 6, 960 3,635 | 8.70 1 es 
30 and under 40 15 17 10, 385 4,261 | 12.98 5 4 
40 and under 50- : 18 | 12 5, 618 | 5,340 | 7.02 6.84 
50 and under 70 ot. 32 16 | 20,021 1,363 | 25.03 5 
70 and under 110 — 20 28 | 15, 506 25,112 | 19. 50 2 14 
110 and under 150 P 1] 16 5, 184 14, 309 | 6. 48 1% 2 
150 and over-_- , 12 | 16 10, 737 14,660 | 13.42) \x> 
URE Ee .. ate caer Pre Bt 160 160 79, 988 78, 106 | 100. 00 7 





Turn-Over Rates by Size of Establishment 


Over the 2-year period total separations and accessions were not as 
numerous in firms employing less than 100 employees as in the larger 
firms. In 1936, the total separation rate in the smaller plants was 
28.92 and in 1937, 44.82 per 100 employees. The larger establish- 
ments registered a total separation rate of 91.40 in 1936 and 90.11 in 
1937. In 1936 the smaller firms showed an accession rate of 35.07 
and iz 1937, 47.30. The larger firms showed an accession rate of 
105.26 in 1936 and 85.14 in 1937. In 1936 the smaller plants had 
fewer quits, but in 1937 the smaller number of quits was reported by 
the larger establishments. The discharge rates were much higher and 
the lay-off rates were lower in both years in establishments employing 
less than 100 workers. The smaller plants employed 3,060 workers 
in 1936 and 3,264 in 1937. Establishments with 100 or more workers 
had an average of 75,046 employees on the pay roll in 1936 and 76,724 
in 1937. 


TaBLe 3.—Comparative Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in the Slaughtering 
and Meat-Packing Industry, by Size of Establishment, 1936 and 1937 
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Rate per 100 employees in establishments 
Class of rates employing- 
Less than 100 or Less than | = 100 or 
100 more 100 more 
employees | employees | employees | employees 
SR esd sedseccececesasa 14. 19 10. 66 11. 21 15. 04 
SE SS a ee 7. 38 2. 13 5. 52 2. 87 
DP ielthwiwepieecesssacc iebtbiedeEdatsecesesaus 23. 25 77. 32 12. 19 73.49 
po eee Se ener 44. 82 90. 11 28. 92 91.4 
RE EE at NO eeuee Eibeetnna 47. 30 85. 14 35. 07 105. 2f 
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Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


f total 
1936 NOPPIPPIOIOS PIIPIIPL OL OL IIIIO IL OL OLED III I IIL EI OL EI EIEIO II OII EE IO IOI ES 


LEGAL EIGHT-HOUR WORKING DAY 
2 IN PARAGUAY '* 


5. A MAXIMUM 8-hour day and 48-hour week for salaried and wage- 
earning employees of both sexes in industry, commerce, banking, 


18. 32 State and municipal public works, construction, transportation, dock 
ns work, lumbering, and tannin and yerba mate enterprises were legally 
iailans established in Paraguay by a decree effective January 6, 1938. Agri- 


culture, stock raising, and domestic service are specifically exempted 
from the provisions of the decree, as are also managers, confidential 
employees, and watchmen. 


Salaried and wage-earning employees may enter into agreements 

apoll with their employers for Saturday afternoons off, in which case the 

hlish. | Working day may be lengthened during 5 days in the week in order to . 
i] in & teach 48 hours for the week. Overtime, for which at least time and a 

357 je half is to be paid, is allowed in case of actual or threatened accident, 

te of urgently needed repairs to machinery or work places, or temporary 

shad emergency, or when workers, in their labor contracts, agree to a work- 

sd by JP ing day longer than 8 hours; in no case may it exceed 10 hours. 

band When work must be done in unhealthful places or when the nature 


oving | of the work is such as to endanger health, the working time shall not 

rkers exceed 6 hours per day nor 36 hours per week. Whether or not such 

‘rkers | O-hour working day is to be allowed is to be decided by the Depart- 

6.724 — ment of Labor, with the advice of technical experts, upon petition of 
the interested party. 

In all cases the working day is to be broken by a rest period of not 
htering ® less than 2 hours. For workers in shifts, rest hours are to be fixed by 
the parties in their labor contract. 

_ Enterprises furnishing services of a public nature, in which the work 
must be continuous, shall arrange the work in shifts so as to comply 
_ with the maximum working-day requirement. The enterprises which 
_ are of this character are to be specified in the regulations issued by the 
100 or » Executive Authority. In industrial and commercial establishments 
i 
4 


eer 


Se SE AO AO 


ents 


more 
iployees 





' Data are from report of Sherburne Dillingham, American vice consul at Asuncién, Paraguay, January 


} 11, 1938, 
ao | 937 
: 


73. 49 
9], 4 
105. 2t 
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with continuous operation, a special wage is to be fixed for night wor; 
by agreement between the employers and the employees. Working 
hours agreed to in labor contracts signed before the effective date of 
this decree are to be adjusted to its terms within a month from tho 
date of its publication. 

Enforcement of the decree is entrusted to the inspectors of thy 
Department of Labor. Owners, employers, or their representatives 
are subject to a fine of 500 to 5,000 pesos, legal currency, for eacl) per- 
son affected by a violation of the provisions of this decree. 





National Income 


MOPPPEPLOP PIII III I SIP I IIOP IID ODIO DIO I ODI IOI I ODI I ILL O IOI II OOS OOIEOOIOE: 


MONTHLY INCOME PAYMENTS, 1929-37 


INCOME payments in 1937 totaled $67,827,000,000, as compared 
with $62,441,000,000 (revised figure) in 1936, according to estimates 
by the Department of Commerce. Compensation of employees in 
1937, including salaried workers and recipients of income connected 
with work relief, totaled $45,347 ,000,000, as compared with $41,741,- 
(00,000 in 1936. The Department of Commerce has now supplemented 
its estimates of annual income with estimates of income by months. 
The monthly estimates include three principal types of payment 
(compensation of employees, dividends and interest, entrepreneurial 
withdrawals, and net rentsand royalties). Compensation of employees 
is given by major industrial groups.’ 

Total income payments as shown for December 1937 were larger 
than in other months of that year. This was due mainly to the fact 
that dividend and interest payments were larger in that month than 
in other months. ‘Total compensation of employees in December was 
$3,648,000,000 as compared with an average of $3,779,000,000 for 
the 12 months. The comparatively slight decline during a period of 
recession was due in part to increases in wage rates during the year, 
and in part to various factors which usually tend to maintain employ- 
ment and pay rolls at the end of the year at relatively high levels. 
The figures of compensation of employees include salaries and work- 
relief payments. Salaries are normally less subject to fluctuations 
than wages. 

Monthly and yearly comparisons of total income payments with 
total compensation of employees (including salaried workers and 
recipients of work-relief payments) are given in the accompanying 
table; and the compensation of employees by major industrial groups 
is also shown. 


'U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current 
Business, February 1938, pp. 7-13: Monthly Income Payments in the United States, 1929-37, by Robert 
R. Nathan and Frederick M. Cone. Revised figures for 1937 are given in the March number of the Survey 
of Current Business, and it is announced that this journal will carry forward regularly the monthly esti- 
mates of income payments. Estimates of annual income for 1929-36, as made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, were summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for August 1937 (pp. 409-411). 
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Total Income Payments, and a of Employees by Major Industrial Gro 
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”y Months, 


1929-37 





Year and month 


1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May... 
June... 
July... 
August 
September 
October. 
November 
December_- 


1930 
January _. 
February. 
March... 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July_. 
August_. 
September 
October 
November 
December. 


1931 
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February 
March.. 
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May._-.. 
June _. 
vany....- 
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September. 
October 
November 
December... 
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1, 548 475 784| 1,295 
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1, 670 527 829; 1, 386 
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1, 026 421) 676| 1,137 

1,018} 413) 656] 1,107 
993 | 404) 655; 1, 168 
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919 379 648; 1,157 
899) 372) 650; 1,116 

| } 
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807 357| 605; 1,076 
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oups Total Income Payments, and Compensation of Employees by Major Industrial Groups, 
. by Months, 1929-37—Continue 
ee ~~ 
, | Total income pay- Compensation of employees (including salaried 
— ments workers) 
| 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE FIREWORKS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1937! 


THE hourly earnings of all wage earners in the fireworks industry 
averaged 41.3 cents in October 1937. With an average workweek 
of 40.4 hours, these employees earned on the average $16.68 during 
the week covered. These facts were made known by a detailed 
survey of the industry recently completed by the Bureau of [abo 
Statistics. 


Scope of Industry and of Study 


The establishments comprising the fireworks, or ‘pyrotechnic’ 
industry, may be divided into three distinct groups: (1) The com- 
mercial fireworks group, which includes those plants which are en- 
gaged solely in the manufacture of various types of fireworks; (2 
the display fireworks group, which includes those plants which, in 
addition to manufacturing fireworks, also undertake the assem)ly of 
exhibitions and the actual display of fireworks; (3) the fusee division, 
which manufactures such products as flares or fusees for use on high- 
ways, railroads and ships, railroad torpedoes, and safety fuses and 
squibs for use in mining. 

The term “fireworks” has been defined to include all such articles 
producing an audible or visible display. Aside from fusees, which 
have a utilitarian purpose, the principal products of the industr) 
are paper caps, sparklers, colored flares, salutes, Roman candles, sky- 
rockets, pin-wheels, triangles, sky bombs, fountains, and firecrackers 
of all kinds. 

The fireworks industry is small. According to the Census of 
Manufactures, it had 52 plants whose product was valued at $5,()(l 
or more in 1935. They employed an average of 1,587 wage earners in 
that year. The present survey included 41 establishments, wit! : 
total of 1,384 employees.? Of these, 19 plants with 988 workers are 





1 Prepared by J. Perlman, P. L. Jones, and O. R. Witmer, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, 
and Working Conditions, in cooperation with the Division of Public Contracts of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 

2 The survey excluded establishments with fewer than 5 wage earners. This accounts partly for the 
smaller number of plants and employees covered by the survey as compared with the number in the  ensus 
of Manufactures in 1935. Another reason for the lower coverage in number of workers is that the surve) 
was made during a slack season in the display fireworks division. 
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in the commercial division, 7 establishments with 86 employees are in 
the display division, and 15 plants with 310 workers are in the fusee 
division. 


oon, CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRY 


The plants in the fireworks industry are relatively small. The 41 
establishments covered in the survey averaged 34 employees each. 
The distribution of these plants by size shows that 1 had 5 workers, 
24 from 6 to 20, 9 from 21 to 50, 5 from 51 to 100, and 2 from 101 to 
250 employees. 

The fireworks industry is decentralized. The establishments are 
scattered throughout the northern and western United States. Of 
the 41 plants covered, there were 9 in Ohio, 6 in New Jersey, 6 in 
Pennsylvania, 4 in Connecticut, 3 in Illinois, 3 in Maryland, 2 in 
California, 2 in Massachusetts, 2 in Missouri, 1 in Colorado, 1 in 
Delaware, 1 in New York, and 1 in Washington.’ 

Although the fireworks plants buy their materials from large 
companies in the explosives industry, they are independent and 
unaffiliated organizations. Because of the hazard involved, as well 
as because of restrictive municipal or State legislation, a great many 
of the plants are located outside of city limits; hence their wages, 
hours, and working conditions are influenced largely by local conditions. 
The industry is highly competitive, though an attempt was made 
during the N. R. A. to regulate the conditions of competition. There 
is also competition from the importation of fireworks from China, 

Japan, and the Philippine Islands. 

' In the fusee division of the industry employment is not particularly 
subject to seasonal variation. The plants in this division are engaged 
in the production of articles for the transportation and mining indus- 
tries so that employment in them depends largely upon general 
economic conditions in the country. On the other hand, there is a 
strong seasonal element in employment in the other two divisions 
of the industry. Thus, the establishments making commercial 
fireworks depend almost entirely on the demands for the Fourth of 
July and Christmas. Their production peaks are in the months of 
May and June in preparation for the Fourth of July, and in the 
autumn in preparation for Christmas. The demand for display fire- 
works, emanating from exhibitions, fairs, and pageants, naturally 
comes during the summer and early fall months. The remaining part 
of the year constitutes the dull season for this branch of the industry. 
The information obtained in this survey relates to a pay-roll period 
in October 1937, though for a few scattered establishments the data 
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* According to the Census of Manufactures, there was only 1 plant located in a southern State in 1935. 
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cover either a prior or a later date. This seems to be a representative 
pay-roll period for the commercial fireworks and fusee divisions. |; 
is not entirely representative for the display fireworks division. 
although in several instances information for this branch was obtained 
for a previous pay-roll period. 

The industry has decreased in size considerably in the past few years. 
Thus, according to the Census of Manufactures, the number of estab. 
lishments declined from 61 in 1929 to 52 in 1935. The reduction jy 
number of wage earners was from 2,448 to 1,588, while wages dropped 
from $2,706,512 to $1,309,493 during the same period. The value of 
products in the industry declined from $11,651,785 in 1929 to $6,504. 
443 in 1935. 

The employees in this industry are not generally organized. Only 
one establishment was reported as having a contract with a trade- 
union. 

NATURE OF DATA COLLECTED 


In every plant visited, the field representative of the Bureau ob- 
tained from pay-roll and other records for each worker (exclusive of 
higher supervisory and office employees) the skill and occupation, 
color, sex, total hours actually worked, and total earnings for one 
pay-roll period. In addition, there was obtained for each plant 
general information on certain topics, such as on full-time hours, 
overtime rates, and methods of wage payment. 

In obtaining the occupation for each employee, the foreman or some 
other person in charge at the plant was asked to designate the worker's 
job as skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled. This information was used 
as a basis for classifying the occupations according to skill, as de- 
termined by the consensus of opinion from the various plants visited. 
In some cases, there was difference of opinion as to the skill of a given 
occupation. 

Using the data collected, the Bureau computed average hourly 
earnings, weekly hours, and weekly earnings for the entire industry, 
as well as by sex, skill, occupation, and product. In all cases, the 
average used was the arithmetic mean. These data were supple- 
mented, whenever necessary, by tables showing the distribution ol 
employees by wage classes. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


In 16 of the 41 establishments covered, all of the wage earners were 
paid on a straight time-rate basis. In only 2 plants were all workers 
paid on a straight piece-rate basis. In 19 establishments, part of the 
employees were paid time rates, while others were paid piece rates. 
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itive In the other 4 establishments, some of the workers were paid on a 
lt time basis, while others were given a bonus, provided their units of 

sion, production exceeded a required standard. 

ined The only plant dealing with a trade-union in this industry had a 

provision in the agreement prohibiting overtime for all except two 

ears, workers. In 3 establishments, overtime at the rate of time and one- 

stab. half was paid to all except a few salaried workers. In the remaining 

mM in 37 plants, when overtime occurred, most of the employees were paid 

pped at the regular rate. 

ue of 

504. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 

Only In October 1937, as mentioned previously, the average hourly earn- 

rade- ings of the 1,384 wage earners covered in the survey amounted to 


41.3 cents (table 1). 
One-half of the employees were concentrated within a relatively 
narrow range, from 27.5 to 42.5 cents an hour. Nearly 15 percent 
























































u ob- earned less than 27.5 cents. Hence, the number paid less than 42.5 
ve of cents, which is slightly above the average, accounts for almost 65 
ition, J— percent of the total working force. On the other hand, the remaining 
r one & 35 percent were scattered over a fairly wide range of wage classes, 
plant although the number receiving high hourly earnings was relatively 
ours, small. 
some Taste 1.—Distribution of Employees in Fireworks Industry According to Average 
icon Hourly Earnings in October 1937, by Sex 
‘ker’s 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF MALE WORKERS 


The 721 males, who constituted somewhat more than one-h.|{ of 
the total coverage in the industry, averaged 49.1 cents an hoy j, 
October 1937. 

The male distribution resembles very closely that for all wo: ke 
except that the concentration of male earnings is at a higher 
Thus, more than one-half (52.7 percent) of the male employees were 
found within the relatively narrow spread of 37.5 and 52.5 cents 
About one-sixth were paid under 37.5 cents, which means that : 
70 percent earned less than 52.5 cents, or 3.4 cents above the group 
average. In view of the fact that the higher-paid workers in th 
industry were practically all males, there is very little differen 
the latter part of the distribution between males and all workers 

Of the 721 male employees, about one-fifth (141) were classed as 
skilled, three-fifths (438) as semiskilled, and the remaining one-fift} 
(142) as unskilled. (See table 2.) 


| 
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TABLE 2.— Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Fireworks 
Industry, October 1937, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation 





} 
| 


Number | Average Average 
Sex, skill, and occupation of em- hourly weekly 


ployees earnings hours 





All male employees. ._.............-- z Saul $0. 491 
I RE GTS ae . 650 
0 ER Lae me: . 518 
Foremen, working - ‘in _ 802 
Maintenance and power, skilled__...._.._____. . 588 
Semiskilled males_________- oxecte : : . 479 
Loaders, firew orks, machine f . 522 
Loaders, fireworks, hand 9: 4186 
Paper fabricators, miscellaneous - _- ; } . 408 
Assemblers and finishers, fireworks___.- ¢ . 493 
Fireworks makers, miscellaneous. _ _-- ‘ : . 497 | 
Miscellaneous semisk tlled : 94 | . 469 
Unskilled males_-_-.._- 2 | . 379 
Material carriers and d productive helpers . 428 | 
Laborers. -_..--- . 365 | 
Ww atchmen Me AS a . mS 36 . 328 


All female employees ! © ese 3 % .318 
Semiskilled females: 

Loaders, fireworks, hand a acilines : i . 283 | 
Tube rollers, hand____. _ Q | . 326 | 
Paper fabricators, miscellaneous . ei 38 | . 344 
Assemblers and finishers, fireworks......__. : . 305 
Packers, fireworks. _.._._-_- ; : eae . 324 
Miscellaneous semiskilled ?..............___. 5s . 408 





1 Include all semiskilled and 14 unskilled employees. 
2 Include 14 unskilled employees. 
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There is wide divergence in the average hourly earnings of the three 
occupations classed as skilled. These averages were 80.2 cents for 
working foremen, 58.8 cents for skilled mechanics in the maintenance 
and power departments, and 51.8 cents for powder mixers. The 
relatively high earnings of working foremen are undoubtedly due to 
the skill and responsibility required of them in supervising an industry 
with a predominance of semiskilled and unskilled employees. 

The distribution of the skilled employees in table 3 discloses three 
widely separated modal concentrations—namely, in the classes of 47.5 
and under 52.5 cents an hour, 67.5 and under 77.5 cents, and $1 and 
under $1.10. 

The semiskilled male workers as a group averaged 47.9 cents an 
hour. An examination of the occupational averages in table 2 shows 
that the leading occupations, with the exception of the miscellaneous 
paper fabricators (40.8 cents), ranged from 48.6 cents for hand loaders 
of fireworks to 52.2 cents for machine loaders. It is believed that 
machine loaders earn more than hand loaders primarily because of 
greater productivity rather than differences in skill. It should also 
be noted that the hourly earnings of machine loaders of fireworks 
averaged slightly more than those of powder mixers, which is generally 
classified by the industry as a skilled occupation. 

An examination of the distribution covering all semiskilled workers 
shows that 15.1 percent earned under 37.5 cents an hour, 57.7 percent 
37.5 and less than 52.5 cents, and 27.2 percent 52.5 cents or over. 
The 2 principal modal classes were 37.5 and under 42.5 cents and 47.5 
and under 52.5 cents. 

The hourly earnings of all unskilled male employees averaged 37.9 
cents per hour, the earnings for the three individual occupations shown 
being 42.8 cents for material carriers and productive helpers, 36.5 cents 
for laborers, and 32.8 cents for watchmen. The material carriers and 
productive helpers, it will be noted, averaged 2 cents more than the 
semiskilled occupation of miscellaneous paper fabricators. The 
former do heavier work than the wage earners in the latter occupation. 

As in the case of the skilled workers, the distribution for the un- 
skilled shows 3 modal concentrations; namely, in the classes of 27.5 
and under 32.5 cents an hour, 37.5 and under 42.5 cents, and 67.5 
and under 72.5 cents. The last concentration is minor in character, 
but the first and second concentrations are of major importance. 
Taking the distribution as a whole, it will be seen that about one- 
third of the unskilled employees were paid less than 37.5 cents, more 
than one-half 37.5 and under 47.5 cents, and about one-sixth 47.5 
cents and over. 
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TaBLe 3.-—Percentage Distribution of Males in the Fireworks Industry According ty 
Average Hourly Earnings, October 1937, by Skill 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE WORKERS 


The 663 females covered in the survey formed 48 percent of the total 
labor force. Nearly all of them were semiskilled workers, there 
being none in occupations regarded by the industry as skilled and 
only 14 unskilled employees. Moreover, well over one-half of them 
were assemblers and finishers of fireworks, while one-sixth were found 
in the occupation of fireworks packers. 

The average hourly earnings of all female employees were 31.8 cents 
in October 1937. If the miscellaneous workers are excluded, it will be 
seen from table 2 that the occupational averages were fairly close 
together, ranging from 28.3 cents for hand fireworks loaders to 34.4 
cents for miscellaneous paper fabricators. The leading occupation of 
fireworks assemblers and finishers averaged 30.5 cents an hour. 

The distribution of the earnings of female employees, which appears 
in table 1, covers a fairly small range of wage classes. That some of 
the females received extremely low earnings may be seen from the fact 
that nearly 7 percent were paid less than 17.5 cents an hour. As many 
as one-fourth of the total earned under 27.5 cents. Considerably 
more than half of the employees were found in the narrow range of 27.5 
and under 37.5 cents. This leaves only about one-fifth of the females 
earning 37.5 cents or over. It will be further seen that less than 
9 percent earned 42.5 cents and over, and none were paid as mucli as 
62.5 cents. 


VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS BY SEX 


Differences in the hourly earnings of males and females for the same 
skill and occupations must be examined with certain reservations. It 
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frequently happened that although the same occupational designation 
was used for both males and females, the latter were not performing 
exactly the same duties as the men. At times extra duties, such as 
lifting heavy burdens, are imposed upon the male employees, which 
affect their earnings. Nevertheless, a comparison of averages and 
frequency distributions between the sexes for the same occupations and 
skill sheds some light on the question of wage differences. 

In the same occupations, it will be seen that the male workers 
earned on the average, considerably more than the females in every 
instance. The difference was particularly large in the case of hand 
fireworks loaders, the average earnings per hour being 28.3 cents for 
females and 48.6 cents for males. For the fireworks assemblers and 
finishers, the respective averages were 30.5 and 49.3 cents, a difference 
of 18.8 cents—almost as great as that found among the hand fireworks 
loaders. The combined average for female hand tube rollers and 
miscellaneous paper fabricators was 33.4 cents. This may be com- 
pared with 40.8 cents for male miscellaneous paper fabricators (includ- 
ing a few hand tube rollers). Thus, the difference in hourly earnings 
of the two sexes for this occupation amounted to only 7.4 cents. The 
averages for all semiskilled workers amounted to 47.9 cents for males 
and 31.8 cents for females. 

Comparing the distribution of semiskilled workers for males with 
that for all females, it is seen that hardly any of the former earned 
less than 17.5 cents an hour, while nearly 7 percent of the females did. 
Less than 5 percent of the males were paid under 27.5 cents, as against 
one-fourth of the female workers. On the other hand, 15 percent of 
the semiskilled males earned 62.5 cents or over, but not one female 
worker earned as much as that amount. 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS 


It has already been pointed out that the plants in the industry are 
fairly well scattered over the northern and western parts of the 
country, with hardly any establishments found in the southern 
territory. 

In a majority of the States included in the survey, there are only one 
or two establishments, so that separate figures cannot be presented for 


_ these States without disclosing information for individual plants. An 
_ examination of the State averages discloses considerable variation, 


but there is no evidence to indicate the existence of wage levels along 
regional lines. In other words, there is apt to be just as much varia- 
tion between two adjoining States as between States that are far 


_ apart. The reason for such variation lies partly in the fact that many 


of the plants are located outside of city limits, with the result that 


_ their wages, hours, and working conditions are apt to be governed 
_ largely by local conditions. 
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Taking the States with 3 or more establishments, the average ho yrly 
earnings amounted to 53.5 cents for Connecticut, 45.2 cent for 
Illinois, 43.5 cents for New Jersey, 41.8 cents for Ohio, 35.3 cents fo, 
Pennsylvania, and 33.3 cents for Maryland. These State ave 
combine commercial and display plants and fusee plants in unequal 
proportion. As will be seen later, there is a considerable difference 
between these branches of the industry. However, there are no; 
enough plants in the industry to present a simultaneous break- dow, 
by State and product. 


UVES 


DATA BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY 


An examination of the data indicates the existence of Significant 
variations among the three divisions of the industry. Thus, consider. 
ing all employees, the average hourly earnings were 38.3 cents for 
commercial fireworks, 41.5 cents for display fireworks, and 51.7 cents 
for the fusee division. Because the difference between the com- 
mercial and display fireworks divisions is small, and because of the 
small number of employees in the display division, these two divisions 
have been combined. Their average amounts to 38.6 cents an hour 
This is 13.1 cents less than the average for the fusee division.‘ The 
difference for males between these two divisions was 17.1 cents, while 
for females it amounted to 8.6 cents (table 4). 


TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employees 
in Fireworks Industry, October 1937, by Division and Sex 





| Commer- 

| cialand | Fusee 
Sex | display divi- 

fireworks sion 


divisions 


Average hourly earnings ad $0. 386 |$0. 517 
Males ‘ , . . 457 . 628 
Females aaaall .300 | .386 

Average weekly hours “i 41.5 36.8 
ae shal 43.7 | 37.9 
Females... --- 30.1 | 35.5 

| | 
, | ‘ | 

Average weekly earnings - - ae $16.02 ($18.99 
7 ES eee = 19.96 | 23.80 
Females____-- faa ialiee 11.74 | 13. 72 














Comparing the frequency distribution of male employees in the 
commercial and display fireworks divisions and in the fusee division 
(see table 5), it will be seen that the number earning less than 37.5 
cents amounted to 19.5 percent in the former as against 6.8 percent I 
the latter. The number earning under 47.5 cents constituted con- 
siderably more than half (61.7 percent) in commercial and display 
fireworks, which may be compared with 28.4 percent in the [usee 





4 If the two highest-paid plants are left out, the average for the fusee division is 44.1 cents, thus reiucite 
the spread between it and the commercial and display fireworks divisions to 5.5 cents. 
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equal Tanie 5.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Fireworks Industry, According to 
Average Hourly Earnings, October 1937, by Division and Sex 
; ence 
’ Not Commercial and display 
splay | — er 
d fireworks divisions | Fusee division 
Own 
| SSS 
Average hourly earnings | 
All All | 
Fe- | Fe- 
em- | Males em- | Males; ..1.. 
ployees males ployees | males 
. i ie—a a + ig i Liane mY we ee ae ee = . 
licant Under 12.5 cents__...-- 2 a) See 2.1 . e 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents_. 3.4 0.5 6.4 0.3 eos 0.7 
sider- 17.5 and under 22.5 cents | 29] 6| 5.5 2.0) 06] 3.4 
92.5 and under 27.5 cents-__- : Est | 9.6 | 4.6) 149 5.1 | 1.9 | 8.7 
ts lor rae lll ee eS 6.6 | 31.9 7.8 | 2. 4 | 13.6 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents_- | 16.6| 7.2] 27.0 11.6] 19] £222 
cents 37.5 and under 42.5 cents____. 18.3 26.8 8.9) 16.1 | 9.2 23.7 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents. | 91] 154 23|} 1.3] 124 10.1 
COomMm- 47.5 and under 52.5 cents___._..._...-- 9.5 | 17.5 % 5.5 6.8 4.1 
f ¢] 52.5 and under 57.5 cents-___- 2.6 | 4.9 | ~ % 6.4 | 9.9 | 2.7 
yt the 57.5 and under 62.5 cents_____ 2.7 4 ) es ; | 8.1 | 5.5 10.8 
a. 62.5 and under 67.5 cents-_ 1.5 |  » Son 1.0 | 5 gage 
ISLONS 7.5 and under 72.5 cents. ii ae * | em 6.4 12.3 | 
; 72.5 and under 77.5 cents_- 1.0 | 5) = 5.2 9.9 | 
our, 77.5 and under 82.5 cents__- da Le bln 4.5 | 8.6 
T) 2.5 and under 87.5 cents_- 3 | i iw 1.6 3.1 
le 7.5 and under 92.5 cents. . .4 1.6 3.1 
hile 5 and under 100.0 cents___- 1 3 | 2.0 | 3.7 
While 100 (0 and under 110.0 cents .4 + 2.2 | 4.3 
PR a ee 2 | 4 1.3 2.5 
a ae Pree. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0) 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
] = ———S OE | —————— | - = 
5 eae Average for all employees___.____- ‘ _....-| $0. 386 | $0.457 | $0. 300 | $0. 517 | $0. 628 | $0. 386 





As regards female workers, the proportion earning less than 27.5 
cents was 28.9 percent for commercial and display fireworks and 12.8 
percent for the fusee division. Furthermore, as many as 87.8 percent 
earned less than 37.5 cents in the commercial and display fireworks 
divisions, but in the fusee division this proportion was 48.6 percent. 
Only 12.2 percent earned 37.5 cents and over in the commercial and 
display fireworks divisions, which may be compared with 51.4 percent 
in the fusee division. 

An analysis of the averages for individual establishments shows that 
in the commercial and display fireworks divisions one plant averaged 
less than 20 cents an hour, 4 plants 20 and less than 30 cents, 9 plants 
30 and less than 40 cents, and 12 plants 40 and less than 50 cents. In 
the fusee division, the averages for individual establishments were 
distributed over a much wider range, so that one plant averaged 20 
and under 30 cents, 3 plants 30 and under 40 cents, 5 plants 40 and 
under 50 cents, 2 plants 50 and under 60 cents, 2 plants 60 and under 
70 cents, and 2 plants 70 and under 80 cents. 
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The difference in wage levels between the commercial-fireworks, 
display-fireworks, and fusee divisions of the industry was recognized 
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by the N. R, A. code in the setting of minimum rates. The fieypoe, 
obtained in the present survey offer an opportunity to determine the 
extent to which these minima are still being observed by each branch; 
of the fireworks industry. 

In the commercial-fireworks division, the N. R. A. code set an hour) 
minimum of 37.5 cents for males and 32.5 cents for females. At thp 
time of this survey, however, there were 93 males out of a total of 
488 (19.1 percent) earning less than 37.5 cents, and among the females. 
302 out of 500 (60.4 percent) were paid less than 32.5 cents per hour 

In the display-fireworks division, the code minima were 40 cents foy 
males and 35 cents for females. Of 71 males, however, 24 earned less 
than 40 cents an hour at the time of this survey and of the 15 females. 
all but 1 earned less than 35 cents. 

In the fusee division, the minimum set by the code was 40 cents fo; 
all employees. Only 11 males out of 162 (6.8 percent) covered j 
October 1937 earned less than 40 cents an hour. This may be com- 
pared with 78 females out of a total of 148, or 52.7 percent, who earned 
less than 40 cents. 

No similar survey was made during the life of the code to deter- 
mine the extent of compliance with code minimum wages in this 
industry. 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


It is interesting to compare the average earnings per hour (41.3 
cents) in the fireworks industry, as obtained in this survey, with th: 
averages in other manufacturing industries based on employment and 
pay-roll reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in October 1937. 

Of the 89 manufacturing industries for which such figures are avail- 
able, only cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, men’s furnishings, and shirts 
and collars paid less than the fireworks industry, the respective figures 
being 24.5, 37.6, and 40.8 cents. The cottonseed oil, cake, and meal 
industry employs hardly any females, but it is located almost entirely 
in the South. The men’s furnishings industry employs a larger pro- 
portion of females than does the fireworks industry, and like the fire- 
works industry it is practically all located in the northern territor) 
The shirts and collars industry also employs many more females than 
the fireworks industry, and three-fourths of it is located in the North 
The average of the cotton-goods industry, 42.4 cents, is slightly abov 
that of the fireworks industry. The cotton-goods industry, however, 
has a slightly smaller proportion of female workers, but three-fourths 
of this industry is located in the southern territory. 

Unskilled male workers in the fireworks industry averaged 37.9 cents 
and laborers 36.5 cents in October 1937. These figures are consid- 
erably below the average hourly entrance rate of 55.3 cents for norther! 





5 Because of the small size of the industry, no figures are published for fireworks. 
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adult male common laborers in 20 industries, which is based on a sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of July 1937. 


Weekly Hours 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


Of the 41 plants covered, 19 had scheduled hours of exactly 40 per 
week at the time of the survey. Only 3 establishments had a work- 
week of less than 40 hours, their full-time hours being respectively 3214, 
35. and 36%. The remaining plants were distributed as follows: 
jat 41%, 1 at 42%, 5 at 44, 1 at 45, 7 at 48, 1 at 49%, and 3 at 50 hours 
per week. A few of these establishments had somewhat shorter full- 
time hours for females. A number of the plants had extended their 
full-time hours considerably during the busy season prior to July. 


ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


As stated before, the actual weekly hours of all employees in the 
fireworks industry averaged 40.4 in October 1937. The averages were 
42.4 for males and 38.3 for females. 

According to the distribution in table 6, about one-third of the male 
employees worked exactly 40 hours per week, and one-fifth of them 
had a workweek of less than 40 hours. There were 8.6 percent of the 
males with a workweek of 56 hours and over. Many of these, however, 
were watchmen, whose average hours amounted to 56.8 per week. 

Among the females, one-third of the employees worked less than 40 
hours per week, and about 30 percent had a workweek of exactly 
40 hours. More than one-fifth of the females worked 44 hours and 
over, and nearly one-tenth had a workweek of 48 hours and over. 


TaBLe 6.—Distribution of Employees in the Fireworks Industry According to Weekly 
Neg October 1937, by Sex 
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24 and under 32 hours____-_-_- ae ey 57 4.1 9.5 19 2.6 8.0 38 5.8 11.2 
32 and under 36 hours... .__-_-- ee 8.9] 18.4 30 4.2] 12.2 93 | 14.0 25. 2 
36 and under 40 hours..._.___..._-- 121 8.8] 27.2 63 8.7 | 20.9 58 8.7 33. 9 
Exactly 40 hours.................-..- 439 | 31.7] 58.9 245 | 34.0] 54.9 194; 29.3 63. 2 
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TT " 65 9.1] 79.8 \) 9 
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It is interesting to note that the average weekly hours in the 
mercial and display fireworks divisions exceeded those in the 
division, the respective averages being 41.5 and 36.8. (See tabie 4 
Males in the commercial and display fireworks divisions ay: 
43.7 hours per week, which may be compared with 37.9 hours i), the 
fusee division. Females averaged 39.1 hours in the commercis 
display fireworks divisions and 35.5 hours in the fusee division 

















Weekly Earnings 





As stated at the outset, the average weekly earnings of all employee 
in the fireworks industry were $16.68 in October 1937. 

For males, the average earnings were $20.82 per week. Accord. 
ing to table 7, one-fourth of them earned $16 and less than $20. ani 
one-fifth $20 and under $24. Almost one-fourth of the males wer 
paid less than $16. About one-third of the employees received $24 
more, and less than one-tenth earned as much as $32 or over. 


TaBLe 7.—Distribution of Male and Female Employees in Fireworks Industry According 
to Weekly Earnings, October 1937 
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Among the male employees, the working foremen showed tlie 
highest average weekly earnings, $33.47, the next highest average 
being $24.99 for the skilled mechanics of the maintenance and powe! 
departments. With the exception of miscellaneous paper fabrica- 
tors, all of the semiskilled occupations averaged about the same week!) 
earnings, namely from about $20 to $21, which were slightly less than 
that received by the skilled powder mixers. The average of the 
semiskilled occupation of miscellaneous paper fabricators, $17.5!) 
was within the range of the average weekly earnings of the unski!led 
occupations. Among the latter, the lowest average, $15.62, was 
reported for laborers. It will be remembered that watchmen earne¢ 
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the lowest hourly earnings, but the longer hours worked by them 
increased their weekly earnings to $18.63, or the highest in the un- 
skilled group. (See table 2.) 

In the case of females, the average earnings per week amounted to 
only $12.18. Looking at the distribution in table 7, it will be seen 
that almost 15 percent of. them received less than $8, and an equal 
number earned $16 or over. More than 70 percent of the females 
earned $8 and under $16, with about 30 percent concentrated in the 
classes of $8 and less than $12 and the remaining 40 percent in the 
classes of $12 and under $16. 

The average weekly earnings of female employees ranged from 
$11.46 for fireworks assemblers and finishers to $13.78 for miscellan- 
eous paper fabricators, if no account is taken of the miscellaneous 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. 

Comparing the average weekly earnings of male and female em- 
ployees for similar occupations, it will be seen that the former received 
considerably more than the latter in every case. In fact, the sex 
variations are greater for average weekly earnings than for average 
earnings per hour, due to the fact that in every instance the females 
worked shorter hours than the males. 

Since the employees in the fusee division worked shorter hours than 
those in the commercial and display fireworks divisions, the difference 


between these branches of the industry in average weekly earnings 
is not so great as in average hourly earnings. Thus, the workers in 
the fusee division averaged $18.99 per week, as compared with $16.02 
in the commercial and display fireworks divisions. For males, the 
difference amounted to $3.84, the average being $23.80 for the fusee 
division and $19.96 for commercial and display fireworks. The 
averages for females were respectively $13.72 and $11.74. 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOOps 
INDUSTRY, 1937! 


THE AVERAGE hourly earnings of wage earners in the cotton-: 
industry were 40.9 cents in April 1937, according to a survey of ¢] 
industry recently completed by the United States Bureau of | 
Statistics. The averages by types of skill were as follows: S| | 
51.6 cents; semiskilled, 38.6 cents: unskilled, 33.2 cents- In th, 
Northern States, the average hourly earnings of all emplovees 
48.9 cents, as compared with 38.1 cents in the Southern States. 


Scope and Method of Study 





DEFINITION 





OF INDUSTRY 





The United States Census of Manufactures in 1935 covere: 
following distinct branches under the related-industry grou 
“cotton manufactures”’: 






Cotton woven goods (over 12 inches in width). Included in ‘“‘cottor 
industry in former censuses.) Establishments whose principal products ar 
and fancy woven fabrics in the gray, in the piece or otherwise, over 12 in 
width, and cotton felts, all widths. 


Cotton yarn and thread.—(Included in ‘‘cotton goods”’ industry in forme! 
suses.) Manufacturers of yarn in the gray, thread in the gray, and dy 
finished varn and thread, made for sale or on commission. Includes estal 


ments engaged primarily in spooling, twisting, warping, or winding cottor 
Cotton narrow fabrics.—(Formerly ‘‘cotton small wares.”) Establish: 

engaged primarily in the manufacture of narrow woven fabrics, in the gray 

finished form, chiefly not over 12 inches in width, and of braids. The pr 

include woven belting and hose, elastic and nonelastic webbing, tape, trimn 

edgings, bindings, shoe and corset laces, wicks and wicking, etc. 

Fish nets and seines. 





The survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for periods in Ap. 
May, and June 1937, covers the first two branches, which prior t 
1935 constituted in the Census of Manufactures the cotton-goods 
industry and are the largest branches in the industry group. 

In conformity with the practice followed by the Census of Manu- 
factures in 1935, this survey excluded the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing departments of mills engaged in finishing piece goods,’ bu' 
it included the dyeing departments of yarn mills. The survey and 
census, however, differed in two respects. The survey excluded th 


1 Prepared by the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 
2 Such departments have been classified by the Census of Manufactures in the related-industry ¢ 
“dyeing and finishing cotton, rayon, and silk.”’ 
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mercerizing and finishing departments of thread mills, whereas these 
operations were included in the census of 1935 under “‘cotton yarn and 
thread.” On the other hand, the survey included the yarn depart- 
ments of knitting, tire fabric, and other mills, whereas these depart- 
ments do not appear in the census data for cotton yarn and thread, 
hut are found in the totals for ‘‘knitted goods” and other industries 
consuming cotton yarn. 

Some of the mills in the cotton-goods industry manufacture mixed 
fabrics, which consist of cotton and silk or cotton and rayon. Such 
mixed fabrics having a cotton warp were classified by the Census of 
Manufactures in 1935 with ‘‘cotton woven goods over 12 inches wide”’ 
(and “cotton narrow fabrics’’). Essentially the same procedure was 
followed in the present survey, which included only those establish- 
ments making mixed fabrics with less than 50 percent by weight of 
noncotton fibers (1. e., silk, rayon, and wool), or making fabrics of 
different fibers not more than half of which by weight were of cotton 
fiber. 

PAY-ROLL PERIOD COVERED 


In 213 of the 244 establishments included in the survey, the data 
were obtained for a pay-roll period generally during the last half of 
April 1937. In 15 plants the information covered a period chiefly 


in May, and in the remaining 16 plants it was in most cases for one in 
June 1937. 

The selection of pay-roll periods beginning with the latter half of 
April 1937 was made in order that weekly earnings and hours worked 
might be measured during a season which is normally one of good 
volume. As regards hourly earnings, they follow the last advance of 
a general nature (10 percent), which went into effect on April 1. 
Hence, these gains are embodied in the data obtained in the survey. 
A number of scattering increases took place subsequently. In some 
cases, these were reflected in reports obtained for May and June, 
but average hourly earnings continued to advance from April until 
the fall as additional plants fell into line with wage increases that 
most mills had made in April. 

The survey was made at a time when the level of employment and 
pay rolls in the industry was at its highest in the last 10 years. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics, the April 
1937 index numbers, using the 3-year average of 1923-25 as a base or 
100, stood at 105.7 for employment and 107.6 for pay rolls, which 
figures were respectively higher than in any month since November 
1927. The index numbers in May 1937 were 105.6 for employment 
and 106.5 for pay rolls, the respective figures having dropped to 103.0 
and 101.2 in June 1937. 
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ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE 


The 244 mills, together with their affiliated plants in the same «oy. ; 
munities, employed at the time of the survey approximately one-|})jrd 
of the total workers in the industry. In selecting the sampl:, ,, 
attempt was made to cover as many of the large firms as possil 
that the widest representation in number of workers in the ind) \stn 
could be obtained. However, in order not to overweigh the ssi}, 
with these large plants, their representation was reduced approyi- 
mately to the same proportion as found in the total industry. Hence 
the number of employees actually included in the survey was 9) (97 
(see table 1). This may be compared with an estimated total em)loy- 
ment of 454,391 wage earners in April 1937, which means that fh, 
coverage was 20.2 percent. 


TaBLe |.— Number of Employees Covered in Sample of Cotton-Goods Industry, by Region, | 
Sex, and Skill, 1937 





Region and sex All em- Skilled Semiskilled| Uy 
ployees 
- 
United States J 91, 970 23, 324 48, O48 
Males ' 56, 453 18, 401 23, 324 
Females 35, 517 4, 923 24, 724 
North 23, 500 7, 399 11, 012 
Males- 13, 272 5, 520 4,415 
Females ; ; 10, 228 1 879 6. 597 
South : ‘ Poo 68, 470 15, 925 37, 036 
Males : 43, 181 12, 881 18, 909 
Females 25, 289 3, 044 18, 127 





In selecting the sample, the Bureau exercised great care to ma| 
representative of the industry as to geographical distribution, size 0! 
city, corporate affiliation, size of establishment, kind of product, 
type of mill. 

Since the geographical factor is of primary interest in the indus 
a wider State representation was sought in 1937 than in 1934.  Ai- 
together 18 States were covered in 1937,.as compared with 15 States 
in 1934. The States added were Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklaho 
in recognition of the growing importance of the industry in that sectio! 
of the country. 

The chief cotton-manufacturing States were represented in tli 
sample generally in proportion to the total wage earners as given })\ 
the Census of Manufactures in 1935. In addition to a representat'\ 
coverage by State, an endeavor was made to secure dispersion wit!!! 
each State, so that the different sections and the varying sizes 
communities might be properly represented. The same princ 
was applied in the selection of plants within State lines accordin 
size of establishment and corporate affiliation. 
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Every effort was made to secure a representative and balanced 
sample of mills on the basis of fabrics produced. In a few States, the 
sample in the State may also be balanced as regards product, but in 
ceneral, because of the scarcity of certain products in given geographi- 
cal regions, it must be recognized that such products tend to be either 
under- or over-represented in the smaller cotton-textile States. 

The classification by type of mill, which appears for the first time in 
this survey, differentiates between independent yarn mills and yarn 
departments or mills of integrated plants engaged in both spinning 
and weaving. Similarly, a distinction is made between the weaving 
departments or mills of integrated establishments and those plants 
which do weaving only and have no yarn departments. Thus, 
“independent” yarn mills, as designated in this report, are those which 
produce chiefly (over 50 percent by weight) yarns for sale in the open 
market. Occasionally, an “affiliated”? yarn mill is found in this 
group, When more than half the mill’s production is for sale and less 
than half is diverted into the weaving mills of the parent organization. 
“Integrated”’ yarn mills or departments are those whose product is 
consumed chiefly in the weaving mills of the parent company, or more 
often in the weaving department of the same mill. The integrated 
textile mill is the type of mill which was most common in the sample. 
In Georgia, for example, 23 mills were of the integrated type, whereas 
only 8 independent yarn mills are included in the sample for that 
State. In the weaving division, the integrated mills again were far 
more numerous than the mills which buy their yarns and do weaving 
only. The latter type of mill is still common in the Middle Atlantic 
district, is generally small in size, and commonly engages in the pro- 
duction of woven textile specialties. A fourth type of mill, called the 
“consumer” mill, was also included in the survey. The products of 
these mills, consisting largely of knitted goods, but also including many 
other products such as thread, twine, and fish nets, are outside the 
scope of the present survey as far as finished products are concerned. 
However, the yarn departments of 10 of these establishments were 
covered, since they may be a competitive factor in yarn production, 
and because the yarns produced by them are essentially the same as 
those manufactured by other yarn mills or departments covered by the 
survey. 

NATURE OF DATA COLLECTED 


The data collected in this survey covered wages and hours, changes 
in occupational descriptions since 1934, and certain general plant 
information. 

In the case of wages and hours, the data were obtained from plant 
pay rolls or other records maintained by the employer. The informa- 
tion for each employee included occupation, sex, color, method of wage 
payment, total hours actually worked, and total earnings for one pay- 
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roll period. These figures were used to compute averages an 
quency distributions for hourly earnings, weekly hours, and 
earnings.’ The present report, however, is confined to the da 
average hourly earnings. 

The general plant information covered a description of the pl: 
to type and various products manufactured, full-time or sche 
hours of work, overtime, methods of wage payment, vacations 
holidays, and employer-employee relations. This information y 
summarized in a forthcoming publication of the Bureau. 


Geographical Differences 
DATA FOR INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


Taking the cotton-textile industry as a whole, hourly ear 
averaged 40.9 cents in April 1937. In this industry, as in most 
over-all average covers large variations. Thus, hourly earnings ra 
from an average of 30.4 cents for unskilled female workers in 
southern cotton mills to 62.6 cents for skilled male workers in 
northern mills (see table 2). Around each of these averages in 
there are, as would be expected, further variations in the earnings 
individuals. 


TaBLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Goods Industry, by Region, Sex, 


Skill, 1937 





All employees Males Femal 
Sex and skill : 
United |. 14, United | ,; 1 ..¢}, | United 
North | So } : Ni 1| South ~ | Nortl 
| States Nort utl States rtt it State I 

| : | 
cal aahntndnentienceunaenne $0. 409 |$0. 489 | $0. 381 $0. 425 |$0.521 |$0. 396 $0. 380 |$0. 44° 
he a RE .516 | .597 | .481 .532 | .626 | .494 454 | . 50 
ae sated . 386 . 458 . 365 . 396 | .479 377 . 376 . 443 
as ants asian esecidnn cape emnveos . 332 . 397 oll . 304 . 403 .ol3 328 . a8 





The extent of variation in average hourly earnings among individu 
employees in the entire industry may best be seen from the freque1 
distribution in table 3. 

While there is a wide range of individual earnings, an outstanding 
characteristic of the distribution of average hourly earnings for t! 
cotton-textile industry as a whole is the concentration of earning: 
for most employees. Thus, more than a fourth (27.4 percent) of 3 
workers were found to earn 32.5 and under 37.5 cents an hour. Thr 
fifths (60.2 percent) were concentrated within a 15-cent range, earning 
between 32.5 and 47.5 cents. The range for four-fifths (80.8 perce 
of the employees was between 30 and 57.5 cents. 





3 The average hourly earnings for each worker were computed by dividing the total earnings | 
actual hours worked during the pay-roll period covered. If the period exceeded 1 week, the actual 
worked in 1 continuous week within this period were also obtained, which multiplied by the average b 
earnings gave the weekly earnings 
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The great majority of employees tend to concentrate in the rela- 
tively low-earnings groups. One-sixth of the employees (16.8 per- 
cent) earned less than 32.5 cents an hour, and two-thirds (65.0 per- 
cent) were paid less than 42.5 cents. More than nine-tenths (91.8 
percent) earned under 57.5 cents. Only 8.2 percent received 57.5 
cents or more, and less than 1 percent were paid as much as 82.5 
cents. 


TasLe 3.—Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers According to Average Hourly Earnings, 





1937 
is ee Number ofem-| Simple per- Cumulative 
Average hourly earnings ployees | pe | oaibnaiaess 
— — ' > ED = — — -_ 

Under 12.5 cents_-_.-..- —_ < — = 168 0.2 0. 2 
2.5 and under 17.5 cents-___-- 660 7 | y 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents._------ 1. 861 | 2 ( | oy 
92.5 and under 27.5 cents__.--- 4, 797 5. 2 | 8.1 
97.5 and under 30.0 cents____-_-- 2, 657 2.9 11.0 

0.0 and under 32.5 cents. ___-- 5, 311 | 8 | 16. 
2.5 and under 37.5 cents 25, 211 27.4 44.2 
(7.5 and under 42.5 cents 19, 073 | 20.8 65. 0 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents-___- 11,071 12.0 77.0 
47.6 and under 52.5 cents- 7, 935 | 86 85 6 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents. — 5, 709 | 6.2 91.8 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents. : 3, 438 | 3.8 95.6 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents--__- ‘ 1, 345 | 1.4 97.0 
7.5 and under 72.5 cents. . ed 835 .9 97.9 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. : Cotneok me 687 | 3 98. 7 
7.5 and under 82.5 cents re aes 571 | .6 99. 3 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents - 246 | .4 99.7 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents__-_--- 7 Pre r oe 192 | .2 99.9 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents__- mm Wet SARS ae 41 | (1) 99. 9 
ee oa elueebademneius 62 | l 100. 0 





! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


A third characteristic of the distribution is the sharpness with 
which the modal class of 32.5 and under 37.5 cents an hour stands 
out. ‘There is a minor secondary mode at about 25 cents, but essen- 
tially the distribution presents a single mode of great concentration 
substantially below the average. ‘This is somewhat surprising in 
view of the fact that the total distribution embraces numerous 
differences based on region, skill, occupation, sex, product, etc. It 
may be partly explained by the heavy concentration of the cotton- 
goods industry in the South. With virtually three-quarters of the 
workers now employed by the southern mills,‘ the earnings distribution 
in this region overshadows that for the North in the total figures. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


In terms of hourly earnings, the cotton operatives in the North had 
a large advantage over those in the South in April 1937. Against 
an average of 48.9 cents an hour for all operatives in the North, the 
average for the southern workers was 38.1 cents, a difference of 
nearly 11 cents. The difference in hourly earnings is greater in the 





‘ Monthly Labor Review, January 1938 (p. 41): Regional Differences in Cotton-Textile Wages, 1928 to 
1937, by N. A. Tolles. 
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ease of skilled workers (11.6 cents) than in the case of semis. jjjo, 
(9.3 cents) or unskilled workers (8.6 cents). In percentage {py 
however, skilled and semiskilled workers in the North average | })o\; 
25 percent more than the corresponding groups in the South, 
unskilled workers average about 28 percent more. 

The greatest difference is shown for male workers, whose | 
earnings averaged 52.1 cents in the North as against 39.6 cents 
the South, or a difference of 12.5 cents. 
the margin in favor of the northern workers was somewhat narrow, 
hourly earnings averaging 44.5 cents in the North and 35.2 ce: 
the South, which is a difference of 9.3 cents. 

The advantage of workers in northern mills is further illustrated 
table 4. 


Kor the female opera 


TABLE 4.— Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers According to Average I1vu 











Earnings, by Region, Sex, and Skill, 1937 
North South 
Average hourly earnings 
pa Sse - . Ser 
Total | Skilled | Fem | Ur || Total | Skilled | Sent 
All employees 
Under 12.5 cents 0. 2 0 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents 0.1 4 0.1 
17.5.and under 22.5 cents 0. 2 ( 0.1 5 - * 6 2.4 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents 8 0. 2 3 Lz 6.9 1.2 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents : 5 ] oa 1.4 3.7 1.3 , 8 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents 1.0 3 7 2.8 7.4 2. 1 x 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents f 6. 0 21 4.8 14.0 34.8 9.5 df 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents “s 29.0 6.4 29. 6 60.5 17.9 16. 6 2 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents si 20.3 9.4 30. 3 14.2 9.2 15. 2 10 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents : 14.1 14. 6 18.6 3.7 6.7 17.8 { 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents P 9. 1 14.6 9.2 4 5.2 18. 7 l 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_. 7.3 17.3 3.9 { 2.5 9.7 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 3.1 8.0 1.2 a i) 3. 5 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 2.2 6.3 i) 1.9 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. 2.3 7.0 l 2 ry) 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 2.9 6.8 2 | 3 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 1.3 4.1 l ( 2 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 6 1.8 l I 3 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents. = 4 (1 (1 f 
97.5 cents and over 2 .6 1 (1) 
Males 

Under 12.5 cents____- ie P - 0.1 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents__- (1) 0.1 7 ( 0. 2 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents____. 0.1 2 2. 1 0.5 l 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents 2 0. 1 0.1 5 6.6 l. 1 3.8 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents____- 5 l “a 1.6 3.5 1.0 3.3 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents__- 1.1 2 y 3.0 6.7 1.7 7.8 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents___. 4.6 9 3.3 12. 6 31.3 7.8 36. 6 
37.5 and under/42.5 cents_- a 23. 4 1.3 22. 3 56. 3 16.3 13.9 23.9 
42.5 and under 47.5 cenis_____.- 17.8 | 6.8 30. 7 18.8 10. 1 14.5 12. 5 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents____. 12.3 | 11.7 18.8 4.9 8.7 | 18. 5 6.8 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__-_ a 10. 2 13.8 12. 5 1.2 7.3 20. 7 2. 4 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_- 9.8 17.9 6.5 .6 3.8 11.5 -o 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 4.6 9.4 2.1 a 1.4 4.3 3 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 3.5 7.5 fe 7 2.4 l 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 3.9 9.1 4 id oJ ( 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 3.9 9.0 _4 a 3 ( 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 2.3 5.3 > ia ~ 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 2 2.5 2 af 3 (1) 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents 3 .6 <a (! ( (! 
97.5 cents and over_____- 4 oan oi (1) l 


Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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TaBLe 4. ‘Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, by Region, Sex, and Skill, 1937—-Continued 





North South 
\ verage hourly earnings | 
——e me Semi- Un- ae Skille Semi- Un- 
Potal | Skilled | sxitled | skilled | TOt@! | Skilled | cvitied | skilled 





Females 


jer 12.5 cents ac 5 ; 
nd under 17.5 cents__.. 0. 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents_- 
92.5 and under 27.5 cents 
97.5 and under 30.0 cents 
¥).0 and under 32.5 cents 
»5 and under 37.5 cents exis ¢ 
27.5 and under 42.5 cents_- <% . 36. 
495 and under 47.5 cents ; 23. 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents__._.....-- 16. 
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Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Nearly 15 percent of the workers in southern mills received less than 
30 cents an hour, as compared with slightly more than 1 percent in 
the North. More than half (56.6 percent) of the operatives in the 
South earned under 37.5 cents; in the North 8.2 percent were found 
under that limit. On the other hand, more than one-fourth (28.4 
percent) of the employees in northern mills were paid 52.5 cents or 
more, whereas in the South less than one-tenth (9.5 percent) earned 
as much. The number of employees receiving 62.5 cents and over 
amounted to 12.0 percent in the North, as against less than 2 percent 
in the southern territory. 

The distributions indicate the surviving influence of the N. R. A. 
codes. It should be noted that prevailing practice and opinion in the 
North tended to hold to 32.5 cents as an absolute minimum and that 
in general minimum rates had been lifted nearly to 40 cents by two 
increases of 10 percent each. Thus, in April 1937, 68.3 percent of the 
unskilled females in the North averaged 37.5 to 42.5 cents an hour. 
The distribution cut off quite sharply at 32.5 cents, although there is 
perhaps an unimportant modal concentration at about 25 cents. A 
similar dominant modal concentration for unskilled males in the 
North exists between 37.5 and 42.5 cents. The lower part of the dis- 
tribution cuts off even more sharply at 32.5 cents, and in the case of 
unskilled males there is a greater tendency for hourly earnings to be 
above the mode than below it. This same tendency for earnings to 
hold rigidly above 32.5 cents and to be above rather than below the 
mode is found in the case of both male and female semiskilled workers. 
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In neither of these cases, however, is there the overwhelming 
nance of a minimum standard, and the modal concentration 
intense than in the case of the unskilled. The mode for f 
probably falls near 42.5 cents, and in the case of males in th 
interval 42.5 to 47.5 cents. 

In the case of skilled workers in the North, there is no evid 
concentration caused by any form of minimum-wage practice. | 
females, the mode falls at about 50 cents, with a fairly symm 
distribution that includes all but about 5 percent of the workers y 
the limits of 32.5 to 67.5 cents. For skilled males, the mods 
about 60 cents. Slightly more workers are found above this 
than below it, but those who fall below the modal group tend t: 
centrate above 47.5 cents, while those who receive more thar 
skilled modal earnings range evenly up to 82.5 cents, and 9.2 px 
of all skilled males earn more than this amount. 

The N. R. A. code and wage-rate changes also influenced prey: 
practice in the South in April 1937. The code minimum adjust: 

a 10-percent wage increase still dominates the wage distributior 
the South, although the 30-cent minimum appears to have ha 
restraining influence than the figure of 32.5 cents in the N 
Among unskilled southern males and females, nearly half were 
centrated in the class interval of 32.5 to 37.5 cents. In both dist: 
butions, there is a small scattering of individuals who earned 
than 42.5 cents. But by and large those who did not fall in 
modal class were paid at substantially lower rates. There is for bot 
groups a well-defined secondary mode in the class interval of 22 
27.5 cents, below which wages diminish to less than 12.5 cents. | 
semiskilled workers also, the mode is pronounced at 32.5 to 37.5 « 
for both males and females. Whether or not the former minimu 
30 cents plays a significant role, it is impossible to tell from the 
tribution. In the case of females, and possibly in the case of 1 
semiskilled workers, there is again a secondary mode at about 25 ce: 
For neither group is it as pronounced as in the case of unskilled workers 
Furthermore, in the case of the semiskilled females, approximatel' 
one-third are above the modal group, while about one-quarter fa 
below it. In the case of male semiskilled workers in the South, thr 
times as many are above the modal class interval as are below it. 

The distribution of earnings for skilled workers in the South show: 
a more normal type of modal concentration less dominated by a pre- 
vailing minimum. The modal class containing somewhat more t! 
one-quarter of the skilled female operatives is 37.5 to 42.5 cent 
About an equal number fall below 37.5; but the distribution is cu! 
down sharply at 32.5 cents, indicating possibly a survival at 33 cents 
of a time-rate guaranteed minimum. Below this level earning 
decrease in a manner which would be normal if there were no guaran: 
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teed hourly rates in connection with relatively low piece rates. The 
distribution of skilled male earnings in the South shows a modal 
croup at 52.5 to 57.5 cents and very few workers getting less than 
the former code minimum. In the South, as in the North, the former 
minimum adjusted for wage-rate changes tends to be the absolute 
lower limit of earnings for skilled males. But in the South, the 
distribution lacks higher-earnings groups found in the North. Those 
who do not fall in the modal group tend to concentrate in three class 
intervals below the mode or in the first class above it, whereas in the 
North they tend to fall only two classes below the mode and to rise 
four classes. 


COMPARISONS BY STATES 


\lthough average hourly earnings varied from State to State in 
April 1937, the differences between States in the North were rela- 
tively small. New Jersey showed the highest average for all em- 
ployees, 50.6 cents, although Connecticut with 49.7 cents and Mas- 
sachusetts with 49.4 cents were not far behind. In the South, South 
Carolina showed the highest average, 40 cents, and Mississippi 
reported the lowest, 28.8 cents. (See table 5.) 

For practical purposes the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States may be grouped together without obscuring any significant 
variations in earnings, the extreme difference in the averages for all 
employees being less than 4 cents an hour. In fact, this range is 
found within the Middle Atlantic States, the spread for the New 
England States amounting only to 2.1 cents. 





TaBLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Goods Industry, by State and Sex, 1937 
Al] All 
Region, district, and State — Males Fe- Region, district, and State — Males Fe- 
ploy- maies ploy- males 
ee ees 
North South 
New England States Southeastern States 
Connecticut. .|$0. 497 $0. 526 | $0. 448 Alabama._. __.|$0.380 $0.392 | $0. 358 
Maine.__.- i ws . 487 . 525 . 440 Georgia. __- acid 377 392 . 349 
Massachusetts . 494 . 522 . 451 North Carolina. . 376 . 390 350 
New Hampshire . 483 . 522 . 436 South Carolina : . 400 418 si 
Rhode Island. 476 . 505 . 442 Tennessee __.. 392 407 366 
Middle Atlantic States Virginia... ... (1) (1) 
New Jersey - : 506 | . 547 .470 || Southwestern States 
New York......- 470 .497 . 435 Arkansas __-_-_- (1 (1) (i 
Pennsylvania . 470 .519 . 381 Mississippi . -- 288 302 | 267 
Oklahoma... (i (1) ( 
a ee . 304 . 316 279 





' Too few plants to permit the presentation of an average. 


This similarity in averages, however, is not found in the South. 
Although average hourly earnings within the Southeastern States show 
as great similarity as was found in New England, they are all dis- 
tinctly above those found in Texas and Mississippi. The averages 
in the Southeastern States ranged only from 37.6 cents in North 
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Carolina to 40.0 cents in South Carolina. The 30.4 cents avorgy 
for Texas, which is 1.6 cents higher than the average for Missis<ipy 
falls more than 7 cents below the level of North Carolina, the St, 
showing the lowest hourly average in the Southeast. 

[t is interesting to note that within the Northern States the 
est average is found in New Jersey, while the lowest occurs 
adjacent States of New York and Pennsylvania. In the southe 
area a similar situation exists, with the highest average appea 


arm 


South Carolina, and the lowest averages being found in the adjoini 
States of North Carolina and Georgia. In part, these differen: 
of the sort that would result from differences between products 

Generally speaking, the similarities found in average hourly 
ings for all workers apply also to the State averages for mak: 
female employees. There is only one notable exception, nanie} 
that the earnings of woman employees in Pennsylvania co: 
more closely with those in the South than with those in the Nor 
States. 

Differences by Type of Mill and Product 


GENERAL 


It has been claimed that, in view of the large variety of n 
factured products, the cotton-textile industry should be consi: 
as consisting of numerous small industries, each of which is spe 
ing in the production of certain products that require employe 
different skills and are affected by totally different competitive 
ditions, which give rise to wage differences. It has been espe: 
emphasized that in studying wage variations on a geographical |asis 
comparisons should be made on the basis of the same or sim 
products or groups of products. 

In studying the question of wage differences by product and ty) 
of mill, it has been first found necessary to eliminate employees i 
maintenance, power, and service departments of the various mills 
Thus, the comparisons are restricted to workers engaged more or !ess 
directly in the productive processes of the mills, although indirec' 
labor in the mill (such as laborers, cleaners, truckers, and oilers) 
retained in the division in which employed. The employees we! 
then classified as to those working in the spinning and weaving (! 
sions of the mill, including in the former such departments as carding 
spinning, and winding, and in the latter such departments as wa! 
preparation, weaving, and the cloth room. It should be emphasize’ 
here again that the survey did not cover the departments engaze 
in dyeing and finishing piece goods, although it did include the dyeing 
of raw stock and yarn. In other words, as far as piece goods ar 
concerned, the survey is limited to goods in the grey. 





‘Such workers cannot be allocated in an integrated mill as between the yarn and weaving div 
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|. the case of the spinning division of the industry, the product 
break-down consisted of coarse carded, medium carded, medium 
combed, and fine combed yarn. Fine carded yarn was found only in 
two plants, and no separate figures were shown for this product. It 
will be recognized that many mills weave yarns that fall in several of 
these categories. ‘To assign such a spinning division to some single 
category on the basis of the average count of the yarn is, of course, 
only an approximation. It does, however, eliminate largely the con- 
fusion which, it has been alleged, results from a single average of 
widely dissimilar yarn counts. In every case, the product was 
classified by type of mill to distinguish between independent yarn 
mills, the yarn department of consumer mills, and the yarn depart- 
ment of integrated piece-goods mills. Figures are presented if the 
coverage was sufficiently large so as not to disclose the identity of 
individual plants. 

With respect to the weaving division, the product classification 
includes ducks and osnaburgs, denims, other colored yarn fabrics, 
print cloth, narrow sheeting, wide bed sheeting, wide industrial 
sheeting, fine goods, and such specialties as towels, bedspreads, cor- 
duroys and velveteens, upholstery and drapery fabrics, flannels, and 
blankets. Separate figures were not shown for other specialties, due 
to the small coverage involved and the desire not to disclose the 
identity of individual establishments. Owing to the relatively small 
number of independent weaving plants, it has been found impossible 
to make comparisons between these and integrated plants. 

The results of this survey indicate that a type of mill and product 
analysis aids substantially in interpreting small differences in hourly 
earnings. Thus, the existence of lower average hourly earnings in 
North Carolina than in South Carolina appears to be due partly to 
the presence of a large independent yarn industry in the former State. 
Such lower earnings also persist wherever comparison can be made for 
similar products, namely in the yarn departments of integrated mills 
making coarse yarns and medium yarns, and in the weaving divisions 
of print-cloth mills. 

A product analysis also serves to modify the interpretation of 
apparently large differences. Thus, the spinning division of the 
industry averages lower hourly earnings than the industry as a whole. 
In the North, the respective figures were 45.9 cents and 48.5 °® cents 
in April 1937; in the South, 36.4 cents and 38.0° cents. Such a 
variation between spinning alone and the industry as a whole will 
influence the regional difference, in view of the fact that independent 
yarn production is largely located in the South. Thus, also the fact 
that a larger proportion of the weaving is on fine goods in the North 
than in the South makes it important to realize that a part of the 


* Exclusive of employees in maintenance, power, and service departments. 
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over-all spread of 10.8 cents is accounted for by a difference 


weaving division based on product. 


In this connection, it 


seen that fine goods in New England average 52.4 cents, as con 


with 50.1 cents in the weaving division of print cloth mills. 


YARN 


DIVISION 


Fundamentally, however, the product analysis does not chan; 
picture of regional differences. 


“astern States, a difference of 9.3 cents. 


By way of illustration, the ay 
for all spinning divisions in the sample, irrespective of product o1 
of mill, is 46.0 cents in New England and 36.7 cents in the s 


In the case of intee 


mills working on coarse carded and fine combed yarns, the diff 


between the averages is about 6 cents. 


The spread for medium ¢ 


yarn in integrated mills is 9.1 cents, reflecting the fact that N, 
England mills average hourly earnings as high on medium ce: 
yarn as on fine combed, while in the Southeast the former ave 
cents less than fine combed yarn. 


(See table 6.) 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings in Spinning Division ' 


of Cotton-Goods Ind 





by Skill, District, Type of Mill, and Kind of Yarn, 1937 
Al Skilled Semiskilled 
pi et 
District, type of mill, and kind of yarn — Num —_— am. po — 
Tarn uge . t ? son age 4 
Num- hourly ber of | 1, urly ber of |» murly| Per | 
DeT em- er e 
earn | ployees| “852 | nloyees| ©8""" | ploye 
ings ° ings - ng 
New England States 
Independent mills 
Fine combed yarn_. 1,091 |$0. 464 ® | $0.4 
Consumer mills: 
Fine combed yarn_. 007 . 485 60 34 49; 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn 1, 410 $50 125 | $0. 585 140) 146 
Medium carded yarn 1, 674 160 144 .603 | 1,138 i 
Fine combed yarn_-_- 3, 782 . 459 318 585 | 2, 753 160 
Middle Atlantic States: 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn 332 397 47 ” . 408 8 
Medium carded yarn_- SOF 147 42 29 . 457 i 
Southeastern States 
Independent mills 
Coarse carded yarn 3, 5O¢ 326 217 136 | 2,64 2 f 
Medium carded yarn_- 4, 269 321 240 .405 | 3,354 23 f 
Medium combed yarn 2, 217 367 156 .446 | 1,723 68 . 
Fine combed yarn--- 2, 504 . 346 147 .419 | 2,041 847 | f 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn 13, 322 .388 | 1,045 | .523 | 9,574 } 2, 7¢ 
Medium carded yarn-- 12, 387 369 902 525 | 9, 388 69 | 2,09 
Fine combed yarn | 1, 471 . 399 104 555 | 1, 151 QF 2 
Southwestern States: 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn-. 898 274 | 69 | @ | 689 27 i 
Medium carded yarn__..__.......-- 485 | .311 | 32} (2) | 378 313 7 





! Exclusive of employees of maintenance, power, and service departments. 


2 Too few employees to permit the computation of an average. 


The varying differences in the yarn division of the industry seen 
be the result of market conditions rather than of underlying tec! 


nology. 


Thus, New England, with a relatively compact labor mar 
with its mills often located in the same cities as other mills making 
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different kinds of products, and with an ample supply of skilled labor, 
averages as high hourly earnings for fine combed yarn in independent 
yarn mills as in the yarn division of integrated mills. Again, in New 
England there is virtually no difference between average hourly 
earnings in the yarn divisions of integrated mills on fine combed yarn 
and on medium carded yarn. In the southeastern States, on the 
other hand, there is a spread of 5 or 6 cents between the yarn divisions 
of integrated mills and independent mills working on similar yarns, 
whether carded or combed. Again, throughout the southeastern 
States, as far as analysis is possible, there is a decided difference in 
favor of coarse carded as compared with medium carded yarn. In 
North Carolina, for both integrated and independent mills, it amounts 
to 4.5 cents an hour, in South Carolina for integrated mills to 3.4 
cents, and in Alabama for integrated mills to 1.6 cents.’ The one 
exception to this general tendency is found in the integrated mills of 
Georgia, Where the average for medium carded yarn is about the same 
as in South Carolina and for coarse carded about the same as in 
Alabama but decidedly lower than in South Carolina. In the South- 
western States, the average earnings are slightly higher in medium 
carded yarn than in coarse carded, if allowance is made for the in- 
clusion in the former average, as shown in the table, of an Oklahoma 
mill that pays higher earnings than prevail in the other States in 
that region. (See table 7.) 


TaBLE 7.—Average Hourly Earnings in Spinning Division! of Cotton-Goods Industry, 
by Skill, State, Type of Mill. and Kind of Yarn, 1937 












































| employees | Skilled | Semiskilled | Unskilled 
| | } 
State, type of mill, and kind of yarn | | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- 
Num- |, 98° ber of| age | berof| age | berof| age 
ber hourly! em- hourly| em- |hourly| em- | hourly 
earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- 
| ings ees | ings | ees ings ees ings 
|_| | —-- —_| —_|—_ | 
Alabama: | | | 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn..........--.---.- 2,917 |$0.373 | 229 |$0. 522 | 2,099 |$0.374 | 589 | $0.308 
Medium carded yarn._____- s—cont 1 aaet) StS 557 | .358 134 296 
Georgia: | 
Independent mills: 
Coarse carded yarn_...__._._.._...__| 1,609 | .308 | 99; (@) | 1,203) .313 307 . 246 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn______- eke citi 3,375 | .376 | 286 | .528 | 2,460 | .372 629 .311 
Medium carded yarn_...___.__.-._._| 2,234 | .381 176 .516 | 1, 552 . 392 506 . 296 
North Carolina: | 
Independent mills: 
oarse carded yarn...............-.- 1,393 | .356 92 (2) 1,075 | .358 226 310 
Medium carded yarn_________._____- 2,948 | .311 151 .389 | 2,338 | .312 459 277 
Medium combed yarn..____________- 1,722 | .361 130 | .435 | 1,323 | .361 269 . 321 
Fine combed yarn_____...____._____- 2, 504 . 346 | 14? .419 | 2,041 . 347 316 . 302 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn.._.__.._____-___- 3, 926 .395 | 288 | . 507 | 2,754 .402 | 884 . 333 
Medium carded yarn_._.__..__...._- 2,745 | .350 166 | .474 | 2,199 .349 380 . 292 
South Carolina: | 
Integrated mills: 
Coarse carded yarn_____._._________- 1, 893 .413 173 | .545 | 1, 447 .412 273 . 326 
Medium carded yarn____....___.-__- 6, 204 379 476 |. 652 4, 767 . 375 961 . 296 














' Exclusive of employees in maintenance, power, and service departments. 
loo few employees to permit the computation of an average. 


' In Alabama, the average for coarse carded yarn is decidedly lower than in South Carolina. 
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The payment of lower hourly earnings in independent yarn 
appears to have little if any relationship to technology or to ty 
skill required, but it does relate to the marketing set-up. |! 
available for the products of such mills are limited by the ce 
establishing a yarn division within, for example, a knitting 1 
An integrated knitting mill need not necessarily pay more for spi 
labor than an integrated cotton-goods mill. The independent 
mill, on the other hand, has selling costs for its yarn that the 
grated company does not have.’ It is to be expected in such a s 
tion that independent yarn mills tend to locate in areas where 
of the cost of selling can be offset by lowered labor costs. 

So far as yarn is concerned, in other words, there is little evi 
that yarn count determines regional differences. In a newly dev 
ing region, there is some evidence that a premium is paid by 
working on the finer counts to secure the most skilled supply of 
available. But as the labor supply becomes more developed 
variations by yarn count tend to disappear. Thus, histori 
interregional competition first develops intensively in the coarser 

While the aspect of regional differences is not fundamentally n 
fied by a consideration of product variations in the case of yarn 
location of yarn production by count may essentially be detern 
by the difference. This influence may be more clearly seen 
table 8, which gives the average hourly earnings throughout 
country for different kinds of yarn produced in various types of 
Carded yarns average about 33 cents in independent mills and 3s 
cents in integrated mills. Combed yarns average about 38 cent 
independent and 44 cents in integrated mills. But, as has alr 
been noted, New England mills appear to average about the sa: 
earnings whether they are independent or integrated or whethlie 
working on coarse or fine yarn. Independent carded-yarn mil 
could not have survived in New England, paying 46 cents as against 
33 cents in independent southern mills. On the other hand, 
integrated fine-goods mill in New England has tended to sur\ 
longest, because there is a smaller competitive disadvantage in 
fine combed yarn. 

Comparisons on a product basis shed some light on wage spreads 
between States in the southeastern territory. As regards integrate 
mills, the averages for coarse carded yarn amounted to 41.3 cents [0 
South Carolina, 39.5 cents for North Carolina, 37.6 cents for Georg’ 
and 37.3 cents for Alabama, while for medium carded yarn t(!i 
averages were 38.1 cents for Georgia, 37.9 cents for South Caroli 
35.7 cents for Alabama, and 35.0 cents for North Carolina. |! 





* Federal Trade Commission. Textile Industries in the First Half of 1936: Part I.—The Cotton-T* 
Industry. From data on pp. 20-21, it may be estimated that selling, administrative, and general exp 
of finished cloth are about 10 cents on the dollar higher for nonintegrated spinning and weaving com] 
together than they are for integrated companies. 
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should be also noted that workers in independent plants on coarse 
carded yarn averaged 35.6 cents in North Carolina, as against only 
9().§ cents in Georgia. 


Taute 8.—Average Hourly Earnings in Spinning Division ' of Cotton-Goods Industry, 


by Sex, Type of Mill, and Kind of Yarn, 1937 





Allemployees = | Males Females 
4 
Average | Number | Average | Number | Average 
Number | hourly | of em- hourly of em- hourly 
earnings | ployees | earnings | ployees earnings 


Type of mill and kind of yarn 


Inde; ndent mills: 


Coarse carded yarn__- 3, 822 $0. 336 2, O91 $0. 346 | 1, 731 $0. 323 
\iedium earded yarn 4, 269 . 321 2, 348 . 327 1, 921 .313 
Medium combed yarn... 2, 627 . 380 1, 413 . 385 | 1,114 . 374 
Fine combed yarn_-.-- 3, 595 . 381 2, 062 . 385 | 1, 533 . 376 


Consumer mills: 
Fine combed yarn. _- oe 1, 588 . 473 599 .477 Ys9 .471 
Integrated mills 


Coarse carded yarn . 15, 962 386 9, 471 398 6, 491 . 366 
Medium carded yarn. _.-.-- dul 15, 051 . B80 8, 228 . 399 6, 823 . 355 
Fine combed yarn_--- aie 5, 253 . 443 2, 755 . 458 2, 498 . 426 








Exclusive of employees in maintenance, power, and service departments. 
WEAVING DIVISION 


In the case of the weaving division of the cotton-textile industry, 
there was not a sufficient number of independent weaving mills to 
present the data on a geographical basis by type of mill. The regional 
figures are, therefore, limited to comparisons by product alone. Com- 
parisons between New England and the Southeastern States are pos- 
sible for print cloth, print cloth and sheeting in combination, and 
fine goods. In each case the average hourly earnings are considerably 
higher in New England, the actual differences amounting respectively 
to 9.3, 9.3, and 8.3 cents. In only one instance is it possible to com- 
pare the Middle Atlantic States with each of these districts. This 
is in the case of print cloth and sheeting combined, for which the 
average hourly earnings of employees in the Middle Atlantic States is 
\.6 cents below the New England average. (See table 9.) 

As regards individual States in the southeastern district it is seen 
that South Carolina paid slightly higher wages on the average than 
either Georgia or Alabama in plants making narrow sheeting, the 
respective averages being 40.9, 39.8, and 39.7 cents. In print-cloth 
establishments, the average earnings per hour amounted to 42.1 cents 
for South Carolina and 37.1 cents for North Carolina. The average 
lor North Carolina (41.2 cents) was slightly higher than that (40.3 
cents) in Georgia for colored yarn fabrics other than denims. 

The average earnings per hour of employees were much higher in 
the Southeastern than in the Southwestern States for each product for 
which a comparison is available. The variations amounted to 11.7 
cents for ducks and osnaburgs, 9.6 for colored yarn fabrics, 7.1 for 
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print cloth and sheeting, and 10.7 for narrow sheeting. The na: 
spread in the case of print cloth and sheeting is due to the in 
of an Oklahoma mill in a sample that is dominated by lowe: 
plants in other States. 


TABLE 9.—Average Hourly Earnings in Weaving Division! of Cotton-Goods I; 
by Skill, Kind of Goods, District, and State, 1937 





All employee Sk s 
l'ype of woven goods and district and Stat avers | Num- | Aver- | N , : 
Num a : p~ i 
ber on < oe 
ar! plo ir 
lg e¢ nD ( 
Ducks and osnaburgs 
Southeastern States 1,385 ($0. 410 626 |$0. 478 282 30. 38 47 
Southwestern States 292 293 | 157 323 $5 j ” I 
All colored yarn fabrics 
Southeastern States 4,835 4] 2, 454 170 | 1,183 84 
Southwestern States 282 17 150 73 4 
Colored yarn fabrics other than I 
Georgia 1,07 403 O17 472 248 ‘ 
North Carolina 1, 489 412 819 $52 17 7 2 
Print cloth and sheeting 
New England States , 925 $99 R28 612 $20 
Middle Atlantic States 477 183 189 fit is 
Southeastern States 1, 7¢ 4(¢ 5, SOE 184 | 2.04 
Southwestern States. 426 33 229 v2 bt 
Print cloth 
New England States , 761 501 332 614 147 418 
Southeastern States 6, 254 .408 | 3,149 483 52 61 
North Carolina 1, O78 371 531 13y 2192 334 
South Carolina 4, 204 421 | 2, 260 LF 601 
Narrow sheeting 
Southeastern States 3, GSE 4) 1, 594 485 803 369 
Alabama... 1, 618 307 566 $44 o4 
(reorgia L, OS SUS 44] 143 Q05 j } 
South Caro] na 1, 252 KY 587 171 244 “4 ; 
Southwestern States.. 24) 204 157 . 350 4f 
Fine goods 
New England States 9, 703 524 3, 734 589 1, OE +24 
Southeastern States 1, 545 44] 834 23 323 567 





Exclusive of employees of maintenance, power, and service department 
2 Too few employees to permit the computation of an averag: 


In newly developing areas, hourly earnings in the weaving divi 
of mills appear to be adjusted to assure the manufacturer of 
fabrics of the more skilled supply of labor. Thus, in the South 
the average of skilled workers on ducks and osnaburgs in the sam 
was 32.3 cents, on narrow sheetings 35.0 cents, and on colored 
fabrics 37.3 cents. Differences of approximately this order in 
Southwest are indicated by the hourly earnings of weavers and | 
fixers, the two largest occupations classed as skilled. On the o' 
hand, semiskilled and unskilled workers appear to be hired at | 
rates, which may be higher or lower for mills on coarse goods than ! 
the others. Similarly, in the Southeastern States skilled workers + 
print cloth and sheeting average 48.4 cents, while on fine goods tli 
average 52.3 cents. This difference is supported in the average ho: 
earnings of weavers and loom fixers, but there is no difference 
between these fabrics in the average for semiskilled and unski 
workers. 

In established areas, the wage spread for particular occupation 
tends to disappear. ‘Thus, it is impossible to distinguish significant 
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variations In the average earnings of weavers or loom fixers in the 
Southeastern States, whether working on ducks and osnaburgs, 
narrow sheetings, print cloth, or colored yarn fabrics, unless it be a 
tendency toward lower earnings in print-cloth mills. In New England, 
the averages of loom fixers on fine goods are 4 cents higher than in the 
print-cloth sample. The average for weavers is actually lower on 
fine goods, as is also the average of the unskilled groups. 

[t remains, therefore, to explain the fact that, while New England 
fine-goods mills generally pay less for a given type of labor than the 
print-cloth mills in the sample, the over-all average for the weaving 
division on fine goods is 52.4 cents while that for print cloth is 50.1 
cents. The answer lies in a different balance of occupations—44 
percent of the workers on print cloth are in occupations listed as 
skilled, while 65 percent in fine goods are skilled. 

Table 10 presents the average hourly earnings by product, including 
selected specialties, on a national basis. It will be seen that in the 
case of the various products the average varied from 38.6 cents for 
ducks and osnaburgs to 59.8 for upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Next to upholstery and drapery fabrics, the highest averages were 
reported for fine goods and corduroys and velveteens, each of which 
requires considerable skill on the part of the workers in the production 
of the woven goods. Moreover, these products are largely produced 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, so that the higher 
wages paid may also be explained by the geographical variation. 


Tas_e 10.—Average Hourly Earnings in Weaving Division! of Cotton-Goods Industry, 
by Sex and Kind of Goods, 1937 





All employees Males Females 

Kind of woven goods ; coe, Num- 8 Num- — 

— hourly = hourly = hourly 

| earn ployees carn ployees eR 

| ings iain ings ‘ ings 
Ducks and osnaburgs..................--------------- 1,677 | $0.386 | 1,179 | $0.399| 498 | $0.353 

| | 

All colored yarn fabrics_._....-. | 5,416 | .407 3,565 | .422] 1,851 | . 378 
Denims._..._._- ' a | 1,482] .427] 1,040] .435 442} .406 
Other colored yarn fabrics. __- | 3,934 | .460 | 2,525] .417 | 1,409 | .369 
Print cloth and sheeting __...---. _.-.--------| 14,589} .419| 9,320] .437] 5,260] .385 
Print cloth....__ iia itai 7, 185 .418 | 4,738 .437 | 2,447 . 378 
Narrow sheeting _---.. : | 4, 688 .404 | 2,993 -418 | 1,695 . 380 
Wide bed sheeting ----_- o 2, 182 .459 | 1,258 . 487 | 924; .420 
Wide industrial sheeting_- 534 . 390 331 . 408 | 203 . 358 
Fine goods..-.___. | 7,308 | .507| 4,719| .539| 2,589 448 
All specialties 9___..........-- were si 4,732 | .468| 3,453| .489| 1,279| 409 
 - ; epocpanicikins tail -| 1,462 | .440 | 1, O18 | 461 | 444 . 392 
Bedspreads... - we EEE Se nS oe — 842 . 480 642 . 493 | 200 . 436 
Corduroys and velveteens__._- : —— --| 846 . 522 517 | .573 | 329 . 438 

Upholstery and drapery fabrics. _-..___.._.--- 398 | .598 327 . 637 71 (3) 
SGA iin6 Bladtincinienitmsednenectenaiamwnndhs 452 . 426 301 . 437 151 . 405 

| Te 5555 | = 483 |. 439 440 |. 449 | 43) (3) 








; Exclusive of employees in maintenance, power, and service departments. 
(Including tire fabrics and miscellaneous specialties, for which no separate figures are shown, due to a 
relatively small coverage. 
‘ Too few employees to permit the computation of an average. 
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The following tendencies are revealed in these data: (1) Jy ; 
early stages of development, a premium is paid for workers « 


higher counts to secure the best of the local labor supply; th 


difference occasioned by product, even in developing areas, 
only in the wages of skilled occupations and does not appear t 


as regards the unskilled; (3) as an ample supply of skilled lator j. 
developed, this variation by product tends to disappear, while regions 


differences tend to persist; (4) therefore, in the competition of a 


developing region with an established producing area, the revions 
differences in wages make competition most intense on coarser ood: 


(5) at the present stage of development, there appear to be no 


cant differences in earnings in New England as regards the who), 


range of products and in the Southeast as regards carded yarn 
the Southeast faces competition from the Southwest that is 
intense in the coarser carded yarns; (7) New England has a sli 
greater disadvantage on fabrics of medium carded yarn than is 
cated by a general comparison of earnings in cotton mills; (8) : 
present stage of development of the fine-goods industry in the S 
east, the wage spread between New England and the Southe 
perhaps about three-fourths as large on fabrics of fine combed 
as the general average would indicate. 


Historical Comparison, 1934 to 1937 


Because of differences between mills and possibly between oc 
tions within mills, an analytical inquiry into the changes as com; 


’ { 
| 


with August 1934, or the period of the last field survey in this industry 


is of especial interest. 
In order to make a fair comparison with earnings in August 
when the industry was operating under the code, it is necessar\ 


exclude from the tabulation the plants in the three States—Arkansa 


Mississippi, and Oklahoma—which were included in the 1937 su: 


but not in the 1934 survey. With these States excluded, the result 


are thoroughly comparable. (See table 11.) Quantitatively, 

are comparable in that 90,610 workers were covered in the 1937 « 
vass as against 99,402 in the preceding survey. The principal q 
tative difference between the two surveys is the increase in the | 
portion of southern workers. In the 1934 survey, the numbe: 


southern workers comprised slightly less than two-thirds of all workers 


included, but in the 1937 survey virtually three-fourths of the wor 


included were employed by the southern mills, which accords closel\ 


with the distribution shown by the Census of Manufactures and 
rently indicated by active spindle hours. 
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Tape 11.—Number of Employees Covered in Sample of Cotton-Goods Industry, by Sex 
and Region, 1934 and 1937 








— 
| 1934 1937 

Region 7 

Allem- | alee | Females | All em- ales | Fe 

| ployees Males | Females ployees Males Females 

PR ee _..| 99,402} 61,725 | 37,677] 90,610 | 55, 645 34, 965 

ee | Fi, eS ie | 35,055 | 20,164 | 14, 891 23,500 | 13, 272 10, 228 

yes ga naneneseenseeneel 64,347 | 41,561 | 22, 786 67,110 | 42,373 24, 737 








— 


Under the cotton-textile code the minimum hourly wage rates, with 
minor exceptions, were 30 cents in the South and 32% cents in the 
North. Although code rates affected the low-paid much more than 
the higher paid occupations, the net effect of the code was to raise 
average hourly earnings for the industry as a whole by 64.5 percent 
between July 1933 and July 1934.° Moreover, the spread between the 
earnings of workers in the North and the South was narrowed mate- 
rially. Compared with a weighted average difference of nearly 39 
percent in favor of the northern cotton-mill worker in July 1933, the 
spread shrank to an average of somewhat less than 18 percent in 
August 1934.°° The narrowing of the North-South differences during 
this period was caused chiefly by large increases that the code brought 
to the low-paid workers employed by the southern mills. 

A bird’s-eye view of the principal changes that have occurred since 
the N. R. A. is supplied by table 12. Overshadowing all other features 
of the table is the fact that average hourly earnings of both male 
and female workers in both the North and the South increased sub- 
stantially between August 1934 and April 1937. The most conspic- 
uous Increase is shown for male workers in the North, whose average 
‘arnings rose from 44.7 cents an hour in 1934 to 52.1 cents in 1937, 
a gain of 16.6 percent. An increase almost as pronounced is indicated 
for the northern female operatives, whose earnings advanced 15.6 
percent and in April 1937 averaged 44.5 cents an hour. In the South, 
the increases during this interval were considerably less, hourly earn- 
ings in 1937 averaging 39.8 cents for male workers and 35.5 cents 
for female workers. Compared with 1934, these averages represent 
increases of 7.9 percent for the male operatives and 7.3 percent for 
the female. 


* Monthly Lebor Review, March 1935 (p. 613): Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton-Textile 
Industry, 1933-34, by A. F. Hinrichs. 

'° Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (p. 1173): Historical Review of Wage Rates in the Cotton-Teatile 
Industry, by A. F. Hinrichs and Ruth Clem. 
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TABLE 12.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Goods Industry, by Sex and 
1934 and 1937! 





Year and sex United States North 


All employees 
1934_- a = - $0. 381 $0. 422 


1937 ‘) $0. 411 $0. 489 
Percentage change +7.9 +15.9 





Males: 
1934 : we i $0. 396 | SO). 447 
1937 $0. 427 $0, 52] 
Percentage change - +7.8 +-16.6 

Females 
See ‘ : $0. 354 $0. 385 
oes — = i $0. 381 $0. 445 | 
Percentage change : +-7. 6 +-15.6 | 

1 The 1937 data are exclusive of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, in order to make then 


with those of 1934. 
WIDENING OF NORTH-SOUTH VARIATIONS 

Hardly less striking than the substantial gains in average earning 
is the fact that the spread between earnings in the North and Sout} 
has widened appreciably since 1934. In August 1934, wher 
cotton-textile code was in effect, the average earnings of all cotto: 
operatives in the North were 42.2 cents an hour, compared wit 
average of 35.6 cents for those in the South. In April 1937, by 
trast, the over-all average was 48.9 cents for the northern worker: 
and 38.3 cents for the southern. In other words, the differen: 
between the regional averages increased from 6.6 cents to 10.6 cent 
during the 3-year interval. Not only is the difference greater tod 
than it was in 1934 during the operation of the cotton-textile co 
but it is somewhat greater than it was in the months immediate) 
preceding the adoption of the code, though in percentage terms th: 
difference is less than that which prevailed during the late twenti 
and early thirties, when the regional differences were genera 
declining." In the early months of 1932, for example, the differe: 
between the regional averages was 8.4 cents, and in July 1933 
average hourly earnings of operatives in the North was only 
cents higher than the average for those in the South. 

Although the spread between the regional averages of both ma 
and female workers increased between 1934 and 1937, the spread 
increased most in the case of the average earnings of male operatives 
For the female workers, the difference between the regional averages 
increased from 5.4 cents an hour in August 1934 to 9.0 cents in Ap! 
1937. During the same period, the North-South difference in th 


» 


hourly earnings of male workers increased from 7.8 cents to 12.3 cents 


This shift in relationships indicates that the largest gains through th 
wage increases since 1934 accrued to the male operatives in the Nort! 

It will be recalled that between July 1933 and August 1934 thi 
code, which raised most the wages of the lowest-paid workers, had the 


effect of somewhat narrowing the customary differences which |i 





t 





1! Monthly Labor Review, January 1938 (p. 36): Regional Differences in Cotton-Textile Wages, 
1937, by N. A. Tolles. 
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prevailed between skilled and unskilled occupations in the cotton- 
textile industry.’ The maintenance of occupational variations had 
heen one of the issues facing the industry in 1934. Rate changes 
since 1934 should, therefore, be examined, bearing in mind the pos- 
sibility that they may have moved in the direction of restoring estab- 
lished customary relationships. 


CHANGES IN WAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Crude averages, however, frequently lead to conclusions that are 
not borne out by fact. They furnish no clue as to the proportion of 
the workers that have been affected by the changes in the wage 
structure of the industry, nor do they suggest the specific wage groups 
that have been affected. Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that upward revisions of wage rates were widespread in the 
industry in the closing quarter of 1936 and the early months of 1937," 
but they fail to offer persuasive evidence that all workers shared alike 
inthe adjustments. In the cotton-textile industry, where the greatest 
proportion of the working force falls within the low-wage brackets, 
the incidence of wage revision is of particular significance. In order 
to throw light on this question, table 13 shows by region and sex the 
percentage distribution of the workers covered by the 1934 and 1937 
surveys that received specified hourly earnings. 

An outstanding feature of the 1934 survey was the small percentage 
of the workers who received payments of less than the basic minima 
provided by the code. In the North, only 3.5 percent of the workers 
for whom information was obtained were receiving less than 32} 
cents an hour, and subminimal rates of less than 30 cents an hour 
were reported for less than 7 percent of the workers in the South. 
Moreover, approximately three-fourths of the workers who were paid 
less than the basic minima were in occupations that were subject to 
exemption.'* Although the minimum rates established by the code 
did not tend to become the maximum, the table shows that in 1934 
there was a heavy concentration of earnings at or near the minimum. 
In August of that year, 37.6 percent of the northern workers received 
from 32.5 to 37.5 cents an hour, and 42.2 percent of the southern 
workers received from 30 to 32.5centsan hour. Furthermore, roughly 
three-fourths of both the northern and southern workers covered by 
the 1934 survey fell within the relatively narrow range of earnings 
above the minimum: 32.5 to 47.5 cents in the north and 30.0 to 42.5 
cents in the South. Finally, it will be noted that in August 1934 
slightly less than a fourth of the workers in the North and only 8.1 





"U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Textile Report: Part I—Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the 
Cotton-Goods Industry from July 1933 to August 1934, (mimeographed), pp. 40-42. 

“Idem, Employment and Pay Rolls, October 1936-June 1937. 

“Idem, Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton-Goods Industry from July 1933 to August 
1934. (Mimeographed report (2d ed.), p. 23.) 


52993— 38—-—-11 
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percent of those in the South were receiving 47.5 cents an h 
more. In both regions, moreover, the overwhelming majority 
operatives who were in the higher-wage brackets were male wo 


TaBLe 13.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers According to 
Hourly Earnings, by Region and Sex, 1934 and 1937! 





United States 


Average hourly earnings 


All employees Males Fy 
1934 1937 1934 1937 1934 

Under 12.5 cents (2) 0.2 (2 0.1 2 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents J 0.1 6 0.1 { 0) 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents 4 1.7 4 1.4 

22.5 and under 27.5 cents 3.9 5.1 5.0 1.9 2 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents 7 | 2.9 8 | 2.8 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents 27.9 5.7 24.4 5.3 

32.5 and under 37.5 cents. | 8.1 27.5 23.2 25.3 sf 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents 15. * 20.9 15.4 18. 1 s 
2.5 and under 47.5 cents 9.d 12. 1 11.6 12.0 f 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 5.3 8.7 6.8 9. 6 2 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 3.2 6.3 4.0 g 0 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents- 23 3.8 3.3 5. 2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents. 1.5 1.5 '3 23 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 6 9 1.0 1.4 

72.5 and under 77.5 cents 4 R 6 1.2 

77.5 and under 82.5 cents 2 6 3 1.0 

82.5 and under 87.5 cents ] 4 2 6 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents ] 2 2 3 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents l (2 l ] 
97.5 cents and over. : 2 i 3 l 

North 

Under 12.5 cents... (2 : (3 

12.5 and under 17.5 cents 0.1 (2 0.1 

17.5 and under 22.5 cents 3 0.2 1 0.1 

22.5 and under 27.5 cents .9 5 ~ 2 

27.5 and under 30.0 cents ) 1.0 5 { 


30.0 and under 32.5 cents. 


1.5 1.0 a 1.1 2 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents 37.6 6.0 29.4 1.6 48 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents 21.9 29.0 18.9 23.4 2f 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 12.7 2.3 14.4 17.8 10 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 7.6 14.1 9.3 12.3 { 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 5.3 9.1 6.6 10.2 3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 1.6 9.8 l 
62.5 and under 67.5 cénts 35 3. 1 5.8 4.6 { 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 1.4 2.2 2.2 3.5 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents__. 9 3.3 1.6 3.9 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 3 23 4 3.9 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents__. Pree ; 1 1.3 2 23 Qa 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 3 6 4 1.1 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents ] ] ] 3 2 
97.5 cents and over 2 2 3 4 

South 

Under 12.5 cents (7) | 0.2 (?) 0.1 (3 
12.5 and unde 17.5 cents 0.1 ~ 0.1 6 0.1 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents 5 23 5 1.8 4 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents 5 6 6.7 7.0 6.3 3.0 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents. 7 29 7 3.5 f 
30.0 and onder 32.5 cents 42.2 7.3 35.7 6.6 4.1 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents. 22.9 35.2 20. 4 31.7 27 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents- 12.1 18.1 | 13.8 16.4 9.0 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents. 7.8 9.3 10.3 10.2 3.3 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 4.1 6.8 5.6 &.8 1.2 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents- 2.0 5.3 2.8 7.4 4 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents. ) 2.5 1.3 3.8 2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents- " .4 .9 6 1.4 | 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. :3 5 .3 7 (3 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_ ja 2 2 3 (3 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents. 1 1 3 1 (2 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_ J () 1 | (3 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents______ : , l | 1 | 1 (3) 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents__- ESS . 4 1} & (?) 
97.5 cents and over. 1 | (?) . - (7) () 








! The 1937 data are exclusive of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, in order to make them con 
with those of 1934. 
4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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How has the picture been altered in the period since 1934? Most 

significant of all is the fact that in both the North and the South, wage 
increases have shifted the center of gravity of the distributions, or 
the modal concentrations, to a higher level in 1937. This aspect has 
already been discussed in connection with the averages. But a more 
detailed study shows that this has not been a bodily shift of the entire 
distribution. Wages have tended to spread out, with an increased 
proportion earning extremely low amounts and with somewhat 
vreater opportunity for higher earnings. 
- The heavy concentration at the minimum rates established by the 
code has disappeared. Insofar as minima prevailed in 1937, they 
were the code rates adjusted for a widespread 10 percent increase in 
the South and for two such increases in the North. In other words, 
in both the North and the South there is still some observance of 
conventional minimum wages that distinguishes the distribution of 
earnings in the cotton-textile industry in 1937 from that which existed 
prior to the N. R. A. 

In the North, the lack of concentration at the old code minimum 
rates is due almost entirely to an upward shift of wages. In 1934, 
payments of less than 32% cents an hour were reported for 3.5 percent 
of the northern workers, but only slightly more than 2 percent received 
less than this amount in 1937. It is also noteworthy that fewer 
females, as wel! as fewer males, in the northern sample are now earn- 
ing less than 32% cents an hour. But while an upward shift was 
widespread, the dispersal of the concentration at the minimum has been 
contributed to by the lagging of rates in some plants. Thus, in 1937, 
8.2 percent of the workers in the North received less than 37.5 cents, 
a substantially larger proportion than formerly received less than the 
minimum. Finally, in isolated situations, as has been indicated in 
the discussion of the Pennsylvania distribution, rates appear to have 
been reduced. 

In the South, on the other hand, there has been more dispersion 
from the old 30-cent minimum. The industry in general moved to a 
higher rate. But the proportion of southern workers who received 
less than 30 cents an hour has almost doubled, rising from less than 7 
percent in August 1934 to 13.7 percent in April 1937. The most 
important factor contributing to this change has been the sharp rise 
in the ratio of female workers with subminimal earnings, which has 
increased from slightly more than 4 percent in 1934 to 16.2 percent 
in 1937. But the ratio of subminimal male workers in the South has 
also increased during the interval, 12.3 percent receiving less than 30 
cents an hour in 1937 as against 8.3 percent in 1934. 
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In considering the increased spread in the distribution of ear: 
it must be emphasized that there is a larger percentage at the rela 
higher income levels. This is especially marked in the case of 
in the North. 

resoreee 


SALARIES IN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
1936-37 


IN COLLEGE and university libraries in 1936-37 the salar 
librarians ranged from $1,615 to $10,000; of professional assistan 
from $600 to $5,250; and of subprofessional assistants from $4 
$1,800. In small colleges, for the year covered, salaries of libr: 
ranged from $900 to $5,400; of professional assistants from $6¥ 
$3,400; and of subprofessional assistants from $420 to $1,500. 1 
and other salaries in college and school libraries are reported i: 
following table: ? 


TaBie 1.—Salaries in University, College, and School Libraries, 1936-3 





Number ofe! 
ployees (full Salaries of 
Lime equiva 
lent 
Lit I ind I i 
| TESS le i ~ 
i Stan i 
Pr t Libr 
Tota . . 
Mini M iX] Mini 
mum mum mun 
College and university 
igh a 126 77 $10, 000 2$5. 250 $4. 500 31. 40K 
Median__. ’ 30 19 4, 290 |... - 1, OOF 
Low 2 2 1,615 600 714 180 
Small college 
High 14 12 5, 400 23, 400 2, 340 1, 300 
Median 3%6 3 2,307 |_.- 700 
Low 1% ] 900 660 * YOO 120 
Teachers college and normal schoo] 
High st gle 9% 3. 500 2 053 2 200 1, 636 
Median 2h 2 2. 0865 |.... ‘ j O45 
Low ] ] 1, 540 675 1, 200 270 
Junior and senior high school 
High 4 4, 200 2, 225 3, 200 960 
Median. 42 350 1, 240 } 1, 800 930 
Low 41, 431 590 1, 200 675 





| Includes associate or assistant chief librarians, department heads, and professional assistants; wh« 
one salary is shown for any one of these classifications it is included in the minimum column 

2 One salary—that of assistant chief. See footnote 1. 

? $950 in detailed table 

4 Maximum paid high-school librarians in various cities. Salaries of library supervisors: Hig) 
median, $3, 054; low, $2,254. 


Salaries in various college and university libraries in 1936-37 as 
reported in the following tabulation show enormous differences, tl 
Michigan University paying its chief librarian $9,600 and the acting 
chief of the North Dakota University Library receiving only $1,' 


! Bulletin of the American Library Association, Chicago, February 1938, p. 125. 
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,BLE 2.—Salaries in University and College Libraries in Effect May 1, 1937 








Ings, 
ively lo 
\ : ? rder department— | Catalog department— 
alk Chiet Department heads | professional workers | professional workers 
ALCS 11e 
Library libra- | 
| Tian 


| Num- Mini- | Maxi- Num-); Mini- | Maxi-|Num-!} Mini- | Maxi- 
| ber | mum | mum | ber | mum | mum| ber | mum | mum 


ies . re a a a 7 re es es es 












































l] libraries: 
= ee) et 2, 700 $4, 500 | 13  |$1,800 $3, 000 | 23 |$2,100 | $3, 250 
Median. --- <nicoceal Sue | 4 | 1,660 | 2/328 3 | 1,271} 1,845 | 434) 1, 23744 1,826 
ee a Saat necte wal 1, 615 | 1 | 720} 1,500 1 918 | 1,173 | 1 | 720 | 4 140 
es of ne pending ee Lb | ee ee eee | 2 | 1,140 | 1,140 
Bay lor. ——— 3, 000 | lo aD Cy ee: ST SE WEE pikieneianen »| mmmccnne| menwece 
‘tants Cali fornia (Berke ee -| 5,000 | 4 | 2,300 | 3,000 74% 1,500 | 2,144 12}4) 1,500 | 2,300 
; Chicago...-------- cae -| 8750] 3 | 1,800! 2,700 4<| 1,242 | 1,890 | 1730} 1,296 | 2, 160 
SU to Cincinnati. -....- - ---| 4,632 | 2 2,079 | 2,356 | 1,421 meaner 5 1, 147 1 61l 
Colgate. ..---- albigietein aie Sf Cp Ttdtiwihckcxminghanmawacel ad Sk EE Eee | 1 1 
irlans Colorado State................| 3,600 ~-----|-------|-------|------|------- ee Sa Keer eee 
Dartmouth er ae ae 300} | 1,320 | 2,025 1 | 1,080 ; 744 | 1,200 1,710 
H0 to Denver-.-.--- necasanenes ----| @) 6 | 720 | 1,500 |-.-.-- ee EE | 1 eee 
SE eee (@) | 3 (2) (?) 4'@ | @®@ {|B |] @® } (4 
These indlt....ncccececesencecee~e| § 6,0 6 | 2,620} 3,200} 13 | 1,200 | 2,000 | 181% | 1, 200 2 440 
1OWG.. ccosccenesncnce-- ene Cie 8 | 1,360 | 2, 500 7 | 918) 1,173 844 | 1,402 | 1,826 
n the I a in ein acces accra “Say Oe 4 | 1,500 | 2,025 l & | Seen 6 1,000 | 1,785 
Ca aadaasen 3, 600 11 S Le 3 ae ee See | { «ae 
Loui siana. Re 5,000 | 10 | 1,700 | 2,700 1 = joo 5 | 1,200 2, 000 
Michigan. .._--- Pinan oe de 139,600} 9 2,400 | 2,900 61%4| 1,440 | 2,236 | 19 1, 380 2, 400 
7 et RR 1, 500 | 4 | 1,900 | 2,300 2 | 1,300/ 1,700] 3 1,500 | 1,700 
New York__-_--_-- mat ae Ee z (4) 4 2,060 | 3,100 2 | 1,700 | 1,900 7 |1,600 | 2,100 
North Carolina__........-....| 54,450] 8 | 1,445 | 1,887 Bat) eee | 2 1, 275 1, 530 
North Daxota............ -| 61,615 | 2 & bs {Se ~~~ =| =0-==- Sens ee Se Fea 
CO | 7") SEESES Dee Meera 3 | 1,392] 1,800} 4 | 1,392 2, 508 
Oregon... cer ener SS 73, 379 | 544) 1,516 | 2,296 | 214) 1,189] 1,351 | 3 1,102 | 1,605 
Oregon State Ay Reese Sea 3ha\* 1,722 |* 2,162 | 4\9 1,189 |9 1,351 | 3 1,171 | 1,427 
Pennsylvania. .............- -| 5,000} 6 | 1,620 | 3,000 |_____- RP PRIS Lg 1,440 | 2,160 
Pennsylvania State...........| 4,600 4 1, 540 | 1,900 Be 7 seers | 3 960 | 1,450 
Pittepurgn.......... Pee reper (2) 5 9 ae ee RE Ge 1 (2) aan 
Princeton......... SS. a 6 | 2,500 | 4,500 3 | 1,700 | 2,500 | 10 1, 200 2, 200 
Rochester rd Tt De (2) § | 1,620 | 2,800 |....../......./_......| 5 |1,608 | 2100 
| oe cine (7) | 2 () | 218 i ® } 4 | @) | @& 
Southern Methor list. _ rar 2, 669 3 1, 335 | SS 3 Pye, RAR eee Pe ee 
Syracuse........-----....-----| 5,700 | 4 | 1,800 | 1,800 | 5 | 1,200 | 1,560 | 4 | 1,200 | 1,740 
Ee ee 4,200} ll 1,300 | 2,400 |_____- Shea! Fae | 5 1,300 | 1,680 
| a TRE 4,000} 4 | 1,900 | 3,000 |_- : | 3 | 2100 | 2,400 
Washing zton (Seattle) cnonent Se 4 | 1,920 | 2. 220 4 1,380 | 1,740 4 1,620 | 1,740 
L_ aan oe ae OF Jet 8& © >» Oe ey Se ee ee ae 
Wellesley _.....__- 4 * | (2) 1/] @% tees 1 ie ee 2 (2) (2) 
fe ee ar 5 (2) (2) | 9 | 1,144 | 3,000 | 23 1, 100 3, 250 





| Not reported. 

Salary confidential or not for publication. 
’ Serves also as director of library school. 
‘ Director of libraries, $10,000. Also 7 librarians of individual libraries at $1,800 to $5,800. 
5 Includes $625 paid as director of library school. 

6 Acting chief librarian. 

’ Plus director of libraries, Oregon State System of Higher Educatior, who is paid \% of salary by Uni- 
ve rsity of Oregor. 

* Receives 4 of salary as director of libraries, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
‘4 of salary paid by University of Oregon and % 6 by Oregon State College. 
'° Plus $400 for summer session. Serves also as director of library school. 
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WAGE INCREASE FOR NORWEGIAN SEAMEN, 





h, 34,2 JANUARY 1938 

-37 as ON THE basis of the sliding scale in force in Norway, seamen’s wages 
s, the J were increased by 6.2 percent in foreign trade and by 7.5 percent for 
acting the steward’s department in coastal trade, as from January 7, 1938." 
31,615 ae 


' International Transportworkers’ Federation (Amsterdam). Press Report for January 31, 1938. 
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The new rates of wages in the deck and engine room and ste, 
department are as follows: 


Deck and engine room department 
Carpenters 
Boatswains 
Able seamen 
Ordinary seamen 
Light hands_ 
Deck boys 
Electricians: 
Tank ships_ - _- 
Ships with not more than 10 winches 
Ships with more than 10 winches 
Pump attendants. 
Donkeymen and motor attendants 
Firemen __ 
Trimmers and greasers 
Engine-room boys 


Steward’s department 


Cargo ships, tramp and liner trade: 
Stewards, ships with crew, apart from galley staff, of 
Not exceeding 20 
Exceeding 20 but not 30 
Exceeding 30 
Cooks, ships with crew, apart from galley staff, of 
Not exceeding 20 
Exceeding 20 
Messroom boys and galley boys- 
Passenger ships trading to Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger 
many, and Iceland: 
Chief stewards 381 
Chief cooks 304 
Second cooks 
Cook’s mates 


1 Average exchange rate of krone in November 1937=25.1 cents 





Under a recent agreement between the Norwegian Shipowners 
Association and the Norwegian Seamen’s Union, crews of ships trad- 
ing in American waters will receive a supplement to their wages. ‘Ti 
agreement applies to ships operating at least 2 months consecutive!) 
between ports located between 50° and 140° western longitude «nd 
the Equator and 40° northern latitude. Able seamen and members 
of the crew with higher ratings will receive a supplement of 33 krone! 
a month and those with lower ratings 25 kroner a month. Payment 
of the supplement is contingent on at least 2 months’ service in tli 
trade in question. 
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Employment Offices 





OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, FEBRUARY 1938 


ACTIVITIES of the offices of the United States Employment Service 
continued at peak levels during the month of February. Registra- 
tions for unemployment-compensation benefits and applications for 
work by job seekers throughout the country placed one of the heaviest 
loads on Employment Service facilities which has been handled during 
any comparable period in the history of the organization, over 
8,500,000 personal calls being received. Over 1,125,000 applications 
for jobs were received, 750,000 of which represented persons who had 
never previously registered with the Employment Service. More 
than 640,000 original claims for benefits and over 4,200,000 continued 
claims for benefits were handled during the short 4-week month. In 
addition, placement activity was continued, 131,500 placements 
being reported. 

The inauguration of unemployment-compensation benefit payments 
in 22 States beginning in January, coupled with the release of workers 
as a result of the recession, brought large volumes of job seekers to the 
employment offices. During January this flood of applicants reached 
peak proportions with 1,556,435 applications. In February some 
moderation in volume was felt, 1,162,112 applications being registered. 
Of this total, new applicants who had never previously registered with 
the Employment Service numbered 747,435, of whom 548,713 were 
men and 198,722 women. The daily number of new applicants 
handled during February was 12.8 percent less than in January. The 
greatest part of this decline occurred in States in which unemployment- 
compensation benefit payments were inaugurated in January, the 
daily volume of applicants in these States dropping 15.5 percent. In 
States in which the registration of workers as a condition for receiving 
unemployment-compensation benefits was not a factor, the decrease 
was 4.9 percent. 

The requirement that claimants for unemployment-compensation 
benefits must be registered in an office of the United States Employ- 


983 
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ment Service is clearly reflected in the increased number of job s 
included in the active files of the Service. At the end of Febry; 
6,745,702 persons were actively seeking work through employ 
offices, compared to a total of 4,874,631 at the end of December. 1) 
effect of registration for unemployment-compensation benefits is y, 
flected in the fact that the increase in the active file during the t 
months equaled 56.4 percent in the States which inaugurated bene! 
payments in January and only 18.0 percent in the remaining State: 
The greatest part of this increase occurred in January. In Februan 
the gain was 15.1 percent in the new benefit-paying States. A gener; 
increase in the number of persons seeking employment, quite 
from the requirements of unemployment-compensation registi 
is reflected by a 6.3 percent increase in the active file during Feb 
in the States which did not begin unemployment-compensation benef 
payments at the first of the year. The February active file included 
5,326,922 men and 1,418,780 women. 

Tentative reports reveal that 3,182,350 original claims for 
ployment-compensation benefits and 9,305,984 continued claim 
benefits had been cleared through the Employment Service offices i: 
the 11 weeks from January 1 through March 19. During Februar 
643,106 original claims and 4,200,050 continued claims were cleared 

Despite the heavy volume of registration and claims activities 
carried on by the offices, the slight recession in the intensity of th 
was utilized by the employment offices to expand placement activit 
In the 4 weeks of February 86,079 field visits were made, a gain of 
percent in the daily volume of such activity. During the same perio 
a total of 131,500 jobs were filled, of which 84,222 represented p! 
ments of men and 47,278 placements of women. The daily volume o! 
placements was 6.1 percent higher than in January. 

Placements in private jobs numbered 91,342, a rise of 8.9 percent 
daily volume over January. Private jobs of regular duration nu 
bered 43,876, an increase of 22.6 percent in daily volume. ‘Temporar 
jobs filled with private employers numbered 47,466, a drop o! 
percent in the daily volume. Placements in public prevailing-wag 
employment aggregated 38,479, slightly higher than the rate prevai- 
ing during January, while assignments on security-wage relief | 
dropped to 1,679. Men were placed in 45,431 of the private jobs an¢ 
women in 45,911. It is encouraging to note that the largest increas 
in February was in the placement of men in private jobs of regula! 
duration. Here a gain of 41.7 percent in the daily rate of placement: 
occurred over January. 
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Table 1 summarizes the principal operating activities during 






































iInent . . i ’ “7 . 7 7 . 
7 TapLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1938 
its 
IS Te- : 
Percent of change from— 
eb two paideisatieiamaniin —_— 
enefit January 1938 
Activity | Number = 
tates | Febru- | Febru- 
,| Rate per | ary 1937 | ary 1936 
ruary on working 
‘ day 
nera! — ee a 4 oe | | 
‘part i btiinnd. atin ceneeeumerennment 1,162,112 | —25.3] -18.2| +4107.7 +79.7 
alias New applications.......................-.-.. 747,435 | —20.4| -—12.8| +185.0] +4110.4 
ation, DeeMER. a cccccuccane eal 414,677 | —32.8 —2%.4 |) +39.5 4-42. 2 
roar a 131, 500 | —3.1 +6.1 | —47.5 —66. 1 
ruary TEN iol 91, 342 | —.6 48.9| 421 —62. 2 
enefit ESET See eens Ae 38, 479 | —8.0 —.8 — 53.3 —52.8 
Chel aa A a aha Sapiens 1,679 | 17.0 —9.1 —83.3 —99. 3 
Juded oD 6, 745, 702 | 3} ee +10.3 —27.1 
unem- A slightly greater increase in the volume of private placements of 
—— . F “ : 
MS 10) veterans occurred during February than for nonveterans. Registra- 
ao tion and placement activities carried on in connection with veterans 
ruary are shown in table 2. 
req 
ivities TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, February 1938 
1c load 
tivity Percent of change from— 
of 33.9 | _ ; : 
; January 1938 
period Activity Number ! 
| Febru- | Febru- 
lace. ,| Rate per | ary 1937 | ary 1936 
I ——* working 
ume 0} day 
- aia _ 
’ EEL AD 24, 946 —19.3 | +1.5] +137.3 +121.8 
cent 1! Total placements.............------------- ial 6,674 | 13.9 | —5.7| —56.7 —74.8 
I vae-cetiinte nn 3, 268 +.7 +10.3 — 56.9 —7.7 
) num- te AD AT IE Gp I 3,182] —23.7| -—16.4| —55.9 —64.0 
7 SS a CRC aE | 224 | —32.5 | —26.1| -63.4| 98.4 
porary Active file... jnlilaneraicutioaseinahenadtiies | 346, 410 ee +2.5| 37.1 
‘ : | 
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TaBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 193; 
roTAl 





Placements New appli 


cations 
= > — 
Privat Public = 
— 
= 
os St — 
. t — 4 = 
Division and Stat S b> - , => ha 
co th — — ~ be 
an oa i. Sh r 
= = Y — et = & oS . 
ee —— eC 7= =| 
— = ~~ = — — — = 
= > S = a S¢ - 
he —— = —_—s a o> = me => 
5 —= = -— = a Pa 4 - 
: - os =& > < =—- > = x 
= S cS Fs a. =) eS S - - 
~ - wa = = i © 
_ Z. Pa ow 4. ~ Z. fn ce 


United States 131, 500/91, 342 0.6 43.876 
, 785) +15.4) 2,475 


= 
’ 


7, 466 38, 479 8. 0/747, 435 20. 4:6. 745, 70 


New England 
Maine $.3¢ 1yy 11.6 142 57 137 47.9) 8,087 


- 
ao =) 
- Oo 
oO 
wo 
o 
wo 
— 
oO 
«x 
oO 
-~a 
a= 
a 
— 
u 
> 
ex 
o 
==) 
_ 
,] 
- 
a 
J 
rs 
’ 


New Hampshire 702 fi2Y Ts. 9 4 Zi¢ 7{ 42 1 5 909 56. 2 4 
Vermont 12 2h 18. 2 7 ‘ot $f 4). 8 1, 804 tit ? 
Massachusetts v1 70 2. 1 17¥ || 282 G.: 22. 026 lf 9 
Rhode Island 451 S87) +11.2 220 158 17 7 Oo 1. 5i¢ fi), 2 F 
Connecticut 1,878) 1,595) +52.3) 1,042 Ff On 61.2) 15.837 on — 
Middle Atlantic 16, 651/12, 522) +11.5 6,885) 5,637 3, 402 1. 8 274, 322 3.4/1. 760 
New York 7, 545) 5,983 3.3] 2.738 945| 1. 272 14. 7 188, 469 { 17 
New Jersey 2, 124! 1,921 16. 5 Ye sw js & 2 13,05 92 9 9 
Pennsyl\ inia 6,982) 4,618 68. 4 3,2 1, 407: 1, 932 ig 1| 72.80 a 
East North Central____| 24, 570/19, 000 6.7 8,964 10,036 5, 199 10. 6 116, 790 4.711.179. 1 
Ohio _| 5, 786) 4, 47¢ 12.2) 2,121]; 2,355) 1, 245 11.8) 30, 54! . 9 g 
Indiana ; 2,207) 1,9 6) 1,327 628 2 57.9) 14,04 7 » 
Illinois ; 11, 692) 8S, 656 6.0 2 348) 2. OF: 1 @ 19.044 ) 
Michigan 1,750) 1, 328 20.9 678 647 32 7 40, 134 9.4) 22s 
Wisconsin al aall 3,135) 2, 594 +4. « ] f 1. OSS 417 19 2 | (024 7, 139. 9 
West North Central 12,517, 8, 887 11.6) 4,413) 4,474 3, 3% 30.3 32, 899 14.6 590. 9 
Minnesota 2, 500; 2, 039 2. F 1, 2 R36 149 99.0)| 12. 627 1a 64.3 
lowa 3,351) 2, 357 4. ¢ 1,0 Ons 784 Rf 4 2x8 ‘ - 
Missouri 2, 723) 2, 102 3.4) 1,09 1, OOS 62% 7 | R 34 ‘ 17 
North Dakota 738 75s 30). F tit SZ 32 77. 70 1.8 m9 
South Dakota a 376 23. | lZ 255 Zt $3.4 ] ty ] 7 { 9 
Nebraska 1, 218 614 16. 5 Js Jt ii 14. & 2 4 b {7 
Kansas 1, 287 646; +20. 1 242 404 641 .2\ 3.272 7h 62 
South Atlantic 17,325) 8, 876 +7.8 5,259 3,617) 8,333 5.9! 81, 482 42.8 813. 267 
Delaware 435 355 +4.4 147 208 72 7.9 ROK , 9 2 TRS 
Maryland 1, 207 813) +12. 1 487 326 394) —26.8) 15, 507 f y 
District of Co- 
lumbia 1,248, 1,200) —19. 2 BO “4 18 —90.2) 3,604) —¢ 42 
Virginia 2,712) 1, 786} +34.4) 1,408 SS] 914 1 2] 14,272 2 4 4 
West Virginia 1, 132 oY2 4.6 is 244 19 6.6) 17, 1 53.8) 156 
North Carolina 4,028} 2,523) +25 1,4 1,084) 1,504) +] 16, 77 —5l s 
South Carolina 1, 231 Zot 11.8 2 136 17) 19. ( 999 7.4 66, 
Georgia 4,204; 1,35) 7 706 64 2 S48 19 6, 662 4 120. 704 
Florida 1,125 0} 1,063 16.8) 2.614 791 7 


East South Central __. 8,814 3,422) +22.3| 2,385 1,037 


5,340 +23.4) 36, 606 28.2 468,43 
Kentucky 072 566 20. 5 i ae +55 $6. § 5, 059 +34. 4 111, 627 
Tennessee 2,346 1,762) +35. 0 1,314 14s 584, —10.0) 8,771) +10.2 137, 02 
Alabama 2, 236 892; +60. 1 549 443! 1,326 +13.9) 16,045 $8.1) 145 
Mississippi 3,160} 202) +23.9 18] 21) 2,942) +68.4) 6,731) —19.1 74 
West South Central 27, 531/21, 547 6.9 6,235 15,312) 5,912 4.1, 56,028| —32.4 520, 281 
Arkansas 1,428; 1,106) —7.4 bt 770 286; +30.6) 2, 684 61. ¢ 57 
Louisiana : 2, 763) 1,713 21.8 1, ISY 24) 1,050 9} 12, 658 43. 8 102 
Oklahoma 1,702 1,036 18. U0 337 UY 666 9 8 OR7 17. € 112. 067 
Texas 21, 638 17, 692 4.3) 4,373) 13,319) 3,910; +3.4| 35,599) —29.7) 248, 82 
Mountain 6,082 3, 640 —5.5 2,016 1,624) 2,409 17.6 14,612 19.6 206, 481 
Montana 41] 195 57. 0 102 13 210' —34.8) 1.829 - 20) 
Idaho. 706 516, —13.9 299 217 190; +34.8| 1,181 4] 18, 92 
Wyoming... 410 256 +9. 4 145 lil 152| +56. 7 793; +18 SS 
Colorado 1,705) 1,087) +10.5 S| 506 607 41.7 4,059 17 64, 52 
New Mexico 742 308 29. 2 208 100 430 +-7.0 1, 158 ] mm. 3Y 
Arizona... -.-.. 1, 382 847) +20. 1 486 361 526, —3.5| 3,202) —17.7 23, 651 
Utah 310 148) —3.9 38 110 161; +32.0 1,856 30. 5 27, 379 
Nevada - 416 283 —1.0 157 126 133 7.4 534 $5.4 1.7 
Pacific... 13,353 9, 657 7.7 5,239 4.418 3, 686 6.0) 79, 645 16.7) 551,333 
Washington 1, 248 535 —5.8 307 228 706; +12.1) 6,149 25. ¢ 90, 5 
Oregon 1,631) 1, 104 86. 2 78 318 524 19 10, 933 42 90, Sf 
California 10,474 8,018 2.8) 4, 14¢ 3, 872) 2, 456 7.0) 62. 56: g ¢ 70 


Hawaii ’ , : 7 6 5 l 1 495 489 





Includes 1,679 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
? Activities reported thiough Feb. 19 only. Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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Tue 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1938—Continued 















































MEN 
~ a New appli- — 
Placements eations Active file 
Private | Public = = 
& & 
ca fo Fl) oe, Fae 2. 2x 
Division and State = by | ro : % a > is es 
| $4 | .| o. 23 33| » | 32 
~s | —é &S 8 = § S =. 
ie iad oe) Sl ele 1 wile” | | ad 
= 2 | 88/58) 8s|< | gs/| 4 = R = ha 
= E 2 2 e eS = oS E 5 - 3 
° = “- | © -_ = 5= = o ‘o a 
a Z\eu | me | S| 2 |& | 2 a bs a 
as oe wee ae » wail a, 
United States. _- 84, 222/45, _431| +4.1) 18, 236) 27, 19537, 274) —6. 6/548. 713) —22. 1/5, 326, 922) +11.4 
New England... ~ 2,402) 1,604) +25.8)" 993) 611) 754) —41. 2) 34, 258) —47.1| 475, 664, +9.6 
Maine... | ‘210! 77] —20.6 38 | 39| 133) —48.8| 4,872) —25.1| 39,254] +13.3 
New Hampshire 411| 342 +5. 2 183) 159 67| —46.7] 3,018) —56.7) 33, 034) +12. 2 
Vermont-.- ---- 162 118} —19. 7) 58] 60 44) —38.9] 1, 150 68.0 16, 150} +12. 0 
Massachusetts 565; 286) +26. 0 197| &Y 279| —5.7| 14,424) —15.3! 234,437] +8.4 
Rhode Island - - 160 129) —3. 0} 71 58 15| —75.8 838) —57.9 39, 804; +6.6 
Connecticut. - -- S04 652) +88. 4! 446| 206 216; —55.0| 9,956) —65.3) 112,985) +11.0 
j | 
Middle Atlantic. — 7, 863 4, 127; + 19.4 4 506) . 621 3. 037| +11. 5/200, 923 —¥.@ 1, 395, 837| +171 
New York. 3,413) 1,953} —7.8) 1,032 921) 1,173| +7.8|137, 284, —6.2| 480, ’ oR9| +30. 2 
New Jersey - -- - 587 386) —27.4 240) 146 197 +7.7 8,883! —26.8) 173,602) +4.4 
Pennsylvania -- 3, 863) 1, 788)+121.8) 1, 234) 554 1, 667) +14.8) 54, 756) 8.3) 741,946) +12.9 
East North Central_ 13,040| 7,608) —4.4) 3,102) 4,506) 5,102) —10.3| 92,953] —5.3! 971,862! +10.0 
Obie 2, 836] 1,563) —7.1 612) 951| 1,217} —10. 2} 24, 622) 4.8! 298,599) +12.4 
Indiana - - ~ 808} 570) +3.8 336} 234) 237) 465.7) 10,445) 47.0) 101,090) 411.7 
Illinois __| 6,802] 3,796} —7.1) 1,275] 2,521] 2,951) +42. 1) 12,359] —15.5| 263,044) +5.0 
Michigan _ . 913} 504) —27.4 195| 309 309) —38. 1) 36,094) +8.4| 200,533) +27. 2 
Wisconsin 1,681) 1,175) +23.9 684) 491 388| —51.7| 9, 433) —35.4) 108,596) —8.9 
West North Central 7,631, 4,094) —12.2) 1,583 2,511) 3,308] —30.9| 22,137| —17.5| 478,730) +5.2 
Minnesota - 1, 214 766| —32.4 418 348 437| —30.1) 8,399) —17.8 129, 941) +-10.6 
lowa 2,126) 1,161) —4.1 451 710| 758| —17.1| 2,886] —8.0| 57,757] +5. 1 
Missouri : 1,579) 963 5. 4) 362 601) 615) —37.4) 5,708) —22.1| 138,821) +6.8 
North Dakota... 405| 380) —30.4 163 217 22) —83. 1] 423] —29.6| 22316] —.2 
South Dakota 468} 211) —23.0 40 171} 250) —44.6 762) —16.3) 40,257) —7.0 
Nebraska - 903) 310) —8. 6) RS 222| 593) —15.0| 1,644) —16.4 38,388] +5. 1 
Kansas _____- 936| 303) 422.7 61 242| 633) —35.7| 2,315) —13.1| 51,250) +1.4 
South Atlantic _ -- 12, 420| 4 , 151) +35. 6 2215} 1,936) 8,195) —5.1| 59,078} —44.1| 615,438) +12.0 
Delaware ___- 184) 105) +52. 2) 47| 58) 72 16. 3} 637) —19. 6} 9,817} +4.7 
Maryland . 776 384 +70.7) 212) 172; 392) —21.4| 10,969) —6 0} 75, 767| +21.6 
District of Colum- 
oe a , 331 295; — 12, 2) 147! 148) 36 92.1} 2,214 69.8) 30, 288 1 5 
Virginia - 1,865; 955) +75.6 743) 212) 905 —.3| 10,637) —31.5| 67,939) +18.6 
West Virginia - - 625 146} +15.9 79 67 460) +45. 6] 14, 246) —56.9) 134, 404) +16. 0 
North Carolina. 2,630) 1,154) +58.5 525 629) 1,476 +12.1) 10,317) —49. 2) 103,076) +12.6 
South Carolina. 1,122} 151! +30.2 48) 103} 969) +19.6]) 3,125) —38.6| 50,204) +9.2 
es vont a teen» O68 "148 414) 547| 2,830 4.8] 5,103) —46.2) 91,085) +5.5 
Florida_. | 1,095 0 0) 0 0} 1,055) —16.9| 1,830) —19.8} 52,858) +4.2 
East South Central 7,178| 1,859 +85.0| 1,256] 603) 5,276) +23.9| 27,113 —28.4| 364,959) +9.0 
Kentucky ..__--__| 677| 194) —36.8 70) 124] 472) —35.7| 3,433) +39.2) 89,187) +5.5 
Tennessee ........| 1,468} 890) +57. 2! 676) 214, 578) —9.4| 6,082) +10.6] 106,587) +7.3 
Alabama... ._...- | 1,940) 638) +52, 3 388) 250) 1, 285) +12. 5| 12,312) —47.2) 114, 260) 415.3 
Mississippi_._---- 3,093} 137] | +61. 2) 122| 15| 2,941) +68. i 5, 286} —19.4) 54,925) +6.3 
West South Central__..| 20, 880|14,907| —3.6! 2,905! 12,002| 5,855) —3.7| 43,196 —35.6| 415,537 +8.7 
Arkansas.........| 1,028} 713) —6.6) 77| + 636| +279 431.6 1,729} —70.1| 47,358) —I1.8 
Louisiana _ - -- -. | 2, 003 a —26.4) 632) 323) 1, 048) —. 5} 10,121; —38.2) 84,905) +14.9 
Oklahoma........; 1, 131 7] —4, 3) 65 422| 644) —39.6| 4,021) —13.5) 92,184) +7.2 
Texas_........._.| 16, 668 12, 752 —1.1) 2,131] 10,621) 3,884) +3. 7) 27,325) —32.2) 191,090) +9.7 
Mountain._.......__- ; 4, 152) 1, 175 —9.2 952 2, 356) —18. 5) 11,488) —20.8) 173, 924, +5.1 
Montana.........| 325) 123) —64.2 52 71| 197| —38.1| 1,499 +3.7| 25,423) +14.3 
| * aa | 417) 229) —23.7 117 112} 188] +36.2) 940) —44.9) 17,010) —3.0 
Wyoming_______. 269} 115) +9.5 76 39} 152) +61.7 650| +27.7 7,508) +16. 4 
Colorado .......-- | 1,090} 486) +4+1.3 225) 261; 601) —42.2) 2, 975 —16.5| 51,824 —.1 
New Mexico -_-_- 548} 138) —47.5) 80| 58} 409) +2.5| 905) —16.2) 23,693) +7.0 
Arizona__........| 982] 452] 492.3 276 176} 521; —3.0| 2,707) —18.9| 21,039) +2.4 
i 2 Se 204 46; —8.0 14 32) 157| +33. 1) 1,382} —36.7; 23,325) +13.6 
NOvnEE...«...... 317 186; +5. 1 112 74, 131) —47.4 430) —35.9 4, 102 —.9 
ee 8, 699| 5,300) +20.2) 2,719) 2,581/ 3,390) -—5.1) 57,153) —20.1, 434,563) +13.5 
Washington...._.| 958} 253} —4.2} (104) 149] 699) +12.7| 4,929] —28.9| 79,415) +7.2 
Oregon ....-- ie 1,204} 781)+158.6 562| 219} 510) —18.1) 8,751) —46.7| 76,910) +13.4 
California... -_____- 6, 447| 4,266] +10.9] 2,053) 2,213) 2,181] —6.4| 43,473) 9.8) 278, 238) +15.5 
| ca Me 5| Oe ye =. ne 











Includes 1,517 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
‘ Activities reported through Feb.19 only. Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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ied 


WOMEN 





Placements PP i \ 
Private 
Percent 
Division and State , ‘ of 
Percent change Felt 
Potal! of Reculs Tempo-| Num- | “so 1026 
Num- | change |*©8"!8") rary (1 ber — — 
over 1 Janu- 
ber from “+},\| Month * 
Janu- onth or less a 
ary | 
United States 47,278 | 45,911 —4.9 | 25,640 | 20,271 (198, 722 15.3 |1, 418, 78 
New England_-_-_.-..-. ‘ 2, 248 2,181 +8 8 1, 482 699 | 20, ae —48 0 179, 069 
Maine -_- 126 122 —4. 104 18 3,215 | —15.2 11, 24 
New Hi: ampshire 291 287 +.3 230 57 2, 274 nH, & 13,4 
Vermont--- 150 148 16.9 112 3f 654 62 4, 249 
Massachusetts $26 23 14.9 2R2 141 7, 602 8, 2 87,3] 
Rhode Island 271 258 LO 0 158 100 672 62.8 17, 364 
Connecticut... Ys4 943 +34. 5 5O¢ 347 5, 881 66. 0 45, 469 
Middle Atlantic... 8, 788 8, 395 8.1 4,379 4,016 | 73, 399 11.6 364, 751 
New York 4,132 4, 030 9 1, 706 2. 324 1,18 20. f 24 
New Jersey -- J 1, 537 1, 535 13. 2 608 R39 4, 167 10. 412 714 
Pennsylvania-. 3, 119 2, 530 +-46.2 1,977 853 18, 047 16.8 184, 7O¢ 
East North Central 11,530 | 11,392 | —8.1| 5,862 5,530 | 23,837 2.3 | 207,330 
=r 2, 950 2,913 | —14.8 1.509 1, 404 5, 923 ] ) 
Indiana 1, 399 1, 385 991 394 5, 59S 7 2 
Illinois 4,890 4,854 2 2, 027 2, 827 6, 685 +5. 38 67, 44 
Michigan -_. . 837 821 16, 4 483 338 4, 040 +-19.9 27, 94 
Wisconsin - -| 1, 454 1,4 7.8 852 567 3 AG 34. | 6 
West North Central » 4, 886 4, 793 11.1 2, 830 1,963 | 10, 762 8.0 112, 173 
Minnesota. 1, 286 1, 273 11. ( 785 488 4,228 | —12.( 4, 29 
Es 1, 225 1, 196 5.0 648 548 1, 502 +3 9 12, 782 
Missouri.--. _| 1,144 1, 139 9.7 732 407 9 635 -14 32 711 
North Dakota_ .- 383 373 | —30.5 203 170 277 41.4 5 963 
South Dakota. .-- 182 165 | —23.3 R] R4 404 R 4 6, 978 
Nebraska -- 318 304 — 23. 2 200 104 759 7 8, 635 
Kansas. -.- , iam 351 | 343 +-17.9 18] 162 957 7.9 10,814 
South Atlantic___- ; : 4, 905 4, 725 —8.7 $, 044 1,681 | 22,404 | —39.2 197, 829 
Delaware -__- , 251 250 —7.7 100 150 253 0. 7 2, 97 
Maryland 431 429 |} —14.2 275 154 4, 538 7 21, 18 
District of C olum bi 917 905 | —21.2 459 446 1. 390 r 12 28 
Virginia. -_-_- a 847 831 +5.9 (62 169 3, 635 8. 2 23, 794 
West Virginia.-_.__< 507 446 —9.7 269 177 2,9 —28. 4 21, 69 
North Carolina .__._- 1, 398 1, 369 +6.8 914 455 6, 456 54.8 50, 79 
South Carolina-_-___-_- 109 105 —7.1 73 32 874 | —32.7 16, 702 
Georgia... _ oe 412 | 390 32. 6 292 Q& a ) 3 29, 7 
Florida. ..__-- - 33 | + Bie 0 0 784 | —10.4 18, 698 
East South Central 1, 636 1,563 | +10.0 1, 129 434 | 9,493 | —27.7 103, 476 
Kentucky _ -_-- 395 372 | —20.2 271 101 1, 62¢ +25. 4 22, 440 
0, 878 872 | +18. 0 638 234 2, 689 +9. 2 30, 43¢ 
Alabama..-._- 296 254 +84, 1 161 93 3, 733 —50. 9 30, 75 
Mississippi - - - 67 | 65 | —16.7 59 6 1445 | —18.1] 19,844 
West South Central__- 7 6, 701 6,640 | —13.4 3, 330 3,310 | 12,832 | —19.0 104, 744 
Arkansas -. --.--- --| 400] 393| 8.8 259 134 955 20. & 10, 001 
ae 760 758 | —15.0 557 201 | 2,537 7.6 17, 125 
Oklahoma .........-.. 57 | 549 | —27.3 272 277 | 1,066 | —30. 2 19, 883 
Pe iartpenennainanis | 4,970] 4,940 | —11.7| 2,242] 2,698 | 8,274) —20.1| 57,735 
OO ee | 1,930 | 1,865 | —1.6 | 1,064 801 | 3,124 | —15.3 | $2,557 
Montana. .- ..........-. 86 | 72 | —33.9 50 22} 330| +3.8 | 4, 642 
ES 289 287 | —4.0 182 105 | 41) —23.2 1,91 
Wyoming ...___- a 141 | 1441} +9.3 69 | 72 | 143 | —10.6 | 1, 323 
| RR: 615 | 601 | +19. 2 356 | 245 | 1,084 | —20.6 12, 699 
New Mexico__.___-_-_.| 194 170 —1,2 128 42 | 253 | —24.3 , 699 
Arizona.._- 7 400 395 | —16.0 210 185 | 495 | —10.3 2,612 
_. “= SE 106 102 —1.9 24 78 4741 —3.1 4, 054 
ER ain es 99 97 11.0 45 52 | 104 | —33.3 609 
| 
I iilccncnndbntinns | 4,654 | 4,357) -—4.3 | 2,520| 1,887 | 22,492 | -—6.7 | 116,77 
Washington-_________. 290 282 —7,2 203 79 1,220}; —8.9 11, 088 
I 5 csistiscchtidicno tie 337 | 323 | +11.0 224 99 | 2182] —13.6 13, 659 
California.........-...| 4,027 | 3,752 | —5.2] 2,093] 1,659 | 19,090} —5.7 92, 023 
| | 
a ee 0 | 0 0 a 81 





' Includes 1,205 public placements and 162 security-wage placements on work-re lief projects. 
? Activities reported through Feb. 19 only. Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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VETERANS 





New applica- 


























Placements siome Active file 
Private Public = 5 
= _ = | | 
t ¢ - ; : % | ee 
Division and State a ¥ So ah | eS 
p ek b b2 an ce | ie 
| 38 | Se eS <5 <—oe 2 e, 
|S leclst|eal elezl ele |e les 
2/2 |82\¢ (fei a—1ss8i2e/;8 | 8 13" 
= 5s |/86|2? |-=] 3 EE = = = é 
e Z | Be | & . 2? ae A, Z. a, om rw 
United States____. 6,674) 3.268) +0.7| 1,162) 2,106) 3,182) —23.7) 24,946) —19.3/346,410/ +8.8 
New England.._-- 214 117| +-44.4 74 43) 69} —79.1| 1,779} —38.3) 35, 742 +7.0 
Maine...-.-- 10 5) —16. 7] 4) l 5| —70. 6} 222) —20.4) 2,608) +7.3 
New Hampshire 25 20) +33. 3 12! 8 5| —28. 6) 181} —53.9) 2,359) +10.6 
Vermont__....- 7 5| —28. 6] 3 2 2|+100. 0 55| —59.3 788] +14.7 
Massachusetts__- 37 7] +13. 3} 15 2 20/ —39. 4 824) —14.5) 21,215) +6.1 
Rhode Island __-- 21 16) +23. 1| 10) 6) 3) —86.4 38} —57.3) 2,332) +1.7 
20.7 Connecticut____- 114 54| +116. 0 30 24| 34| —86. 4 459| —55.0| 6,440| +9.6 
Middle Atlantic.___. 481} 292) -—.9| 103} 119 215 —11.2| 6,082| —5.9| 77,450) 419.3 
New York___-- “tl 88) —17. 0) 35 53 67; —25.6) 3,296) —5.3) 20,720) +22.3 
New Jersey..___- 24; —42.9 16 8 13} —31.6 433) —29.1| 12, 222 3.5 
‘ Pennsylvania. _- 2 110) +-44.7 52) 58) 135] 1.5) 2,353) +1.3) 44, 508) +10.6 
; East North Central 1,278} 658} —4.6) 244 414 592] —25.3) 5,139] 2.6) 67,370) +8.4 
i ie = 316) 154 +.7 48 106| 158} +24.4) 1,345) +4.8] 20,732) +11.¢ 
a 73} 49} —9.3 25 23} 24|-+ 242.9 671) +13.2) 7,620) +9.3 
ss | ae 669 324) —9.7| 4 230) 341| —38.4 584) —23.9' 19,117] +3.6 
Michigan_.__-__- 67| 38) —22. 4 16 22 18] —47.1, 1,849 3. 2| 12,137) +25. 6 
Q Wisconsin__.____- 153} 93) 424.0 60 33| 51| —28.2 690! —18.0| 7,764 —8.4 
= West North Central. 846) 405 —18. 5) 127| 278) 333} —36.7| 1,357) —19.8| 37,355) 44.3 
S Minnesota______- 120 69} —41. 5) 20) 49 50| —29.6 479| —6.8] 10,460) +8.3 
lowa......--.-..--| 354 169} —15. 9} 41| 128) 78| —42.2 2008} —5.9| 5,011); +5.3 
Missouri... ...- 116 64) —19.0 31) 33 52) —43.5 383; —39.9) 11, 134 6.9 
North Dakota_. 30) 25} +8.7 13 12 5| —83.3 21| —54.3) 1,377 { 
South Dakota__- 47) 24) —11.1 3 21 23| —37.8 31 22.5) 2,580) —14 
Nebraska__.__- 20; —16. 7) v 1] 55) —17. 9] lll}; —4.3) 2,900) +65, 2 
1109 Kansas__...__. 104) 34 +36. 0) 10) 24 70| —25. 5] 124, +4.2) 3,893) +1.1 
ri. South Atlantic....___ 812 301 +21. 9) 158) 143} 508} —14.2) 2,496) —35. 5) 34, 796 9.7 
Delaware_______- 16 11|-+-120. 0} 3 8) 5| —50. 0 4] 0 671 148 
Maryland........| 67 35} +84. 2| 17| 18} 32) —36.0| 463 —6.7| 4,861| +18.2 
District of Colum- 
ak SI 40 36| —14. 3) 13| 23 96.0} 194) —53.6) 3,004 +.5 
Virginia_____ ‘ 139 79) +16. 2 59 20 59| —20.3 467| —26.9| 3,629) +18.1 
West Virginia_ __ 87 14, —6.7 7) 7 72\+118. 2 619} —39.3) 6,783) +15. 2 
North Carolina__- 139 56) +75.0 25 31 &3 0 | 327| —41.9) 4,520) +11.0 
South Carolina__- 66) 16|-+-433. 3 7| 9 50| —5. 7) 111} —47.1) 2,512) +7.¢ 
RR Georgia______- ; 208 oA —14.3 27 27 154) +38.7 196| —45.7 4, 295 1.2 
Ls ae 50 0 0 | 0 0 49} —38. 0) 78, —34.5) 4,521 
To. ¢ East South Central___. 386 83} +12. 2) 41 42) 300; +5. 3| 3 113) —27.4| 18,792; +9.2 
Jere Kentucky_._____- 85 26) +23.8 4 22 58} —25.6 146} +8.1| 4,865) +8. 2 
Tennessee___.___ 8S) 29 T7206 18 11) 59) +15.7 305 0 6,171) +7.1 
Alabama... ..__- | 102 26} —16. 1) 17| 9 74, 8.6 444) —47.8| 5,636) +13.4 
! Mississippi____- -| 111) 2} —60.0 2 0, 109} +45. 3 218; —10.7| 2,120| +7.7 
Tile West South Central | 1, 235) 762 +15. 6) 169) 593 465} -—9.9 2,085 —35.8) 23,673) -+-6.4 
To? Arkansas_...______| 69 39} —30. 4) 3} 36 28] +33.3 110' —60.0) 2,838 14 
Louisiana. ____ mz 174 93] +25. 7| 61 32 81} —12.9 442) —40.6|) 5,233) +8.3 
3 Oklahoma________| 118 62} —25. 3| 4 58| 56| —36. 4| 230 1.7) 5,329) +7.9 
, Sarl 874) 568) +27.4 101 467| 300} —4.5) 1,303) —34.7| 10, 273 +8. 0 
Mountain.______ ee 469 152) —35.0 60 92; 316) —9.2} 839} —.9| 12,470) +61 
Montana._..____- | 30 4| —87. 5) 3 1 25| —37.5 112 +.9) 1,775) +16.4 
ig 76| 33] —36. 5! 9 24 43| +115. 0 76| —47.9| 1,295] —1.8 
+3 Wyoming.__.___- 33 5| —70.6 3 2} 28/4+-460.0) 56) +47.4| | 605) +17.7 
Zee S Colorado________. 95) 32) —31. 9) 12 20 63) —38. 2 277; +53.0| 3,842) +3.9 
TH New Mexico______ 69 10) —16.7 7 3 59} +13. 5 35} —22.2) 1,517) +3.7 
‘ Arizona..-__- ae 90) 39) —4.9 15 24 51| +24. 4 1945 —8.1} 1,579) +1.2 
414.8 RRs cack nen 42 8) +33. 3 1 7} = 34] —10.5 60} —13.0} 1,570) +10.1 
Ls c ais 34 21; —22.2 10 11 13) —74.0 29| —37. 0) 287| +17.6 
, Pacific.............| 951] 566} +5.2| 184] 382 S84] —98.6| 4, 004 ~22.11 88, T12 +10. 0 
Washington _____. 142 44) +63.0 13 31 97| +32.9 309} —36.7) 7,031) +7.6 
Oregon........__. 123 67) +97. 1 41 26} 56] —70.8| 617) —49.8| 6,978 +9.5 
came California aioe 686 455) —4.5 130 325, 231) —15.4) 3,078) —10.2) 24,703) +10.9 
SOO ...........- 2 BEL 2 0) Retedied i? Sistine |” 60}... 











' Includes 224 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
* Activities reported through Feb. 19 only. Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY 1938 


THERE was a further employment decline in February in the ma; 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by thy, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The estimated redu 
in the number of workers employed in these industries was 113,000 
Weekly pay rolls were estimated as being $600,000 larger tha: 
January. 

Comparisons with February 1937 showed estimated decrease. 
these industries of 1,650,000 in the number of workers employed and 
$48,200,000 in weekly pay rolls. 

Class I railroads employed 927,435 workers in February, exc! 
of executives, officials, and staff assistants, according to a preliminary 
report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This represented 
reduction of 2.1 percent or 19,725 employees. 

Employment in the military service of the Federal Government was 
greater in February than in the preceding month, while employment 
in the executive and legislative services decreased, and in the judicia 
service remained virtually the same. An increase in the employni 
level occurred on projects operated by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and on work projects of the National Youth Administration. [e- 
creases in the number of workers employed occurred on P. W. A 
construction projects, projects financed from regular Federal appro- 
priations, projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpori- 
tion, and on Federal projects under The Works Program. There was 
a decrease in the number of workers in the Civilian Conservatio: 
Corps. 

Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment gains between January and February were reported 
by 45 of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly and )b) 
2 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered. Pay-roll increases 
were shown by 57 of the manufacturing and by 4 of the nonmanv- 
facturing industries. 

For manufacturing as a whole there was virtually no change 1” 
employment and a gain of 2.2 percent or $3,200,000 in weekly wages 
This gain was, however, less than the usual seasonal increase [{o! 
February. The gain in pay rolls reflected an increase in working 
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time following customary shut-downs for holidays, inventory taking’ 
and repairs. 

The increases were more evident in the nondurable-goods group of 
industries than in the durable-goods group. Of the 45 durable-goods 
industries covered, 15 showed employment gains and 24 showed pay- 
roll increases, the group as a whole falling off 2.4 percent (79,200 
workers) in employment and 0.2 percent ($100,000) in weekly pay 
rolls. The nondurable-goods group advanced 2.1 percent (78,300 
workers) in employment and 4.5 percent ($3,300,000) in weekly pay 
rolls, with 30 of the 44 industries covered showing more workers on 
their pay rolls and 33 paying out more in weekly wages. 

\larked increases in employment, primarily seasonal, were recorded 
for the following manufacturing industries: Men’s furnishings (17.9 
percent), shirts and collars (16.1 percent), stoves (15.8 percent), 
cigars and cigarettes (15.0 percent), men’s clothing (14.2 percent), 
fertilizers (13.1 percent), women’s clothing (12.3 percent), millinery 
(11.3 percent), marble, granite, and slate (10.0 percent), carpets 
and rugs (8.4 percent), boots and shoes (4.9 percent), millwork (4.7 
percent), rayon and allied products (4.4 percent), and knit goods 
(4.4 percent). 

Employment declines were more in evidence among the durable- 
goods industries, notably locomotives (8.2 percent), wirework (6.7 
percent), electrical machinery (6.3 percent), steam-railroad repair 
shops (6.0 percent), smelting and refining (5.3 percent), electric- and 
steam-railroad car building (5.2 percent), automobiles (4.5 percent), 
hardware (4.5 percent), shipbuilding (4.0 percent), textile machinery 
(4.0 percent), machine tools (4.0 percent), structural metal work (4.0 
percent), foundries and machine shops (3.5 percent), and blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills (1.9 percent). 

Two of the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, anthracite min- 
ing and year-round hotels, showed small employment increases over 
themonth. The remaining 14 industries had fewer employees on their 
pay rolls in February than in January. For wholesale trade, there was 
a seasonal decline of 0.7 percent, the largest reductions in number of 
workers having been made by firms dealing in farm products (5.6 per- 
cent), hardware (1.4 percent), paper and paper products (1.7 per- 
cent), food products (0.8 percent), and groceries (0.5 percent). 

Retail stores reported a reduction of 1.8 percent in the number of 
employees since January 15 and a 2.3 percent decline in weekly pay 
rolls. These declines were somewhat larger than seasonal. Retail 
dealers in farmer’s supplies reported gains of 3.1 percent in employ- 
ment and 2.9 percent in pay rolls. For the remaining lines of retail 
trade employment recessions were widespread. 

Metalliferous mines layed off 6.0 percent of their employees between 
January and February indicating reduced operations, which were due 
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in part to declines in the prices of certain metals, and continuing the 
recession which began in October. 

Employment in building construction (excluding projects finan 
from public funds) fell 4.8 percent and pay rolls dropped 4.7 percent 
These declines, based on reports from 11,317 firms, were somew)ha: 
smaller than is usual for this time of year. 

The remaining 10 nonmanufacturing industries showed employ imen; 
declines ranging from 0.1 to 2.7 percent. 

A preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce Commissioy 
showed 927,435 employees, exclusive of executives, officials, and staf 
assistants, working for class I railroads in February. This numbe 
was 19,725 or 2.1 percent lower than the January figure. Februar 
pay-roll totals were not availabie when this report was prepared. 0, 
January the wage disbursements were $142,328,575, a decrease sinc 
December of 5.8 percent or $8,697,007. 








Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by factory 
wage earners were 34.3 in February, an increase of 3.2 percent sinc 
January. Average hourly earnings fell 0.9 percent to 65.7 cents, but 
average weekly earnings advanced 2.3 percent to $23.33 because of the 
longer hours worked. Wage-rate reductions affecting more tha 
40,000 wage earners were reported by approximately 100 of the 25,000 
manufacturing establishments that report monthly employment 
statistics to this Bureau. About two-thirds of the employees affected 
were in cotton mills and most of the remainder were in plants manu- 
facturing silk and rayon goods, woolen and worsted goods, knit goods 
shoes, and rubber goods, and in dyeing and finishing textile establish- 
ments. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 10 reported gains since January in the average numbe! 
of hours worked per week and 7 reported higher hourly earnings 
Ten of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered reported highe1 
weekly earnings. 

Previous to January 1938, the wording of the definition on thie 
schedules for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and 
brokerage and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher- 
salaried employees such as corporation officers, executives, and others 
whose duties are mainly supervisory. These employees have, for 
the most part, always been excluded from employment reports 10! 
other industries, and beginning with that month it was requested thai 
they be omitted also from the industries named above. For this reason, 
the average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, «nd 
average weekly earnings for these industries are not comparable wit!) 
the figures appearing in issues of this Review dated earlier than Apr 
1938, except for the January figures appearing in the March issue 
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The follewing table presents employment and pay-roll indexes and 
average weekly earnings in February 1938 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
vear intervals except in the few industries for which data are not 
available. 


TABLE 1.— eres. Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, February 1938 (Preliminary Figures) 





—_——_—- 


‘ 6 vereme weekis 
Employment Pay roll Average weekly 
earnings 


anenee —— ——— $$ — 











Percentage | | Percentage Percentage 
Industry Index, | change from —| Index, | change from—} 4, er- change from — 
Feb- |———_———-| Feb- |———————— rahe — — 
‘ r =~ , | reD- 
road | Jan- | Feb- | ons | Jan- | Feb- | ruary | Jan- | Feb- 
lary | ruary | | Vary | ruary| 1938 | uary | ruary 
1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 
: F ee Te ae | | | | 
slits | 
. | (1923-95 | | (1923-26 
All manufacturing industries =/M)) | = 100 
combined !..-....- name 82.2} 0.0 |—17.0 73.2 | +2.2 23.6 |$22. 33 2.3 —8.0 
Class I steam railroads * 52.6 | —2.0 |—14.3 | (: | (©) (%) (3) ( (3 
(1929= | (19299= | | 
Coal mining: | 100) | | 100) | 
Anthracite 4. _- - — 60.0 +.7| —5.6 46.1 | —1.0 | +3.4 | 24.86 1.6 19 6 
Bituminous 4.____.._- _ 95.4 | —1.4 | —8.9 | 74.0 | +5.3 |—23.2 | 20.59 | +69 | —15.8 
Metalliferous mining .-...---- 63.4 | —6.0 | —8.9 | 55.9 | —5.0 |—11.7 | 27.48 | +1.1 —3 () 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | | | 
a ete 38.2 | —1.3 |-—18. 1 28.9 | +2.6 |—23.6 | 19.19 4. () 6.7 
Crude-petroleum producing ---_| 74.6) —.9 | +1.4 | 69.4 | +1.9 | +8.3 | 34.43 | +2.8 6.8 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph_- 75.7 “2.7 +-1.3 | 89.5 | —4.5 | +8.9 |530.19 | —1.9 7 
Electric light and power | 
and manufactured gas_-__| 92.9} —1.2] +.7 | 98. 5 —.4 | +5.2 |533. 60 +.8 4+-4 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance... .- pinks 71.1 | —1.6 | —1.9 | 70. 5 —.5 +2.6 |532. 23 +1. 1 +-4.7 
rrade 
a R 90.4 —.7) —1.8 | 75.3 —.2 | +1.6 |529.08 | +.5 3. 5 
 - SS EP 2.6 | —1.8 | —3.1 | 68. 5 2.3 9 [521.63 | —.5 +-4.0 
General merchandis- 
ies iediataisne sats) 89.7 | —2.0 | —4.5 81.5 | —3.7 | —1.7 /518.50) -1.8] +2.9 
Other than general | 
merchandising_.. ._- 80.7 | —1.7 —2.6 | 65.8 | —2.f +1.5 [524.03 —.3 | 1.2 
Hotels (year-round)é ®_______.- 94.4 +. 1 +.5 83.5 | +2.4 |) +6.4 [515.16 | +2.3 +5.8 
Laundries ¢._....-...-..----.--| 95.7] —1.1]—28{ 79.1] —13| +1.2| 16.96 ) —-2| +41 
Dyeing and cleaning 4_......... 95.4) —1.3 | —2.7 65.0) —.5 | +2.2] 18.98) +.9| +5.0 
_—i(sC (3) | —2.3 |—14.8 (3) | —2.3 |-17.5 |§36.11 | —.1 —3.2 
rs (3) | —.1] +20 (3) -2.0 | —5.1 |536.29 | —1.9 —7.0 
Building construction (3) | —4.8 |~19.8 | (3) 4.7 |—16.0 | 28. 56 | +-(7) +4.8 
| 





| Revised indexes. Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures. 
? Preliminary. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Not available. 
_ ‘Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented elsewhere in this 
issue. 

‘ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

* Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

’ Less than Yo of 1 percent. 


Public Employment 


In the period from mid-January to mid-February, approximately 
92,000 employees were working on P. W. A. construction projects. 
This was a decline of 5,000 from the preceding month. Of the total 


number of employees 24,000 were working on Federal and non- 
529933812 
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Federal projects financed from N. 1. R. A. funds and 68,000 on projets 
financed from E. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Pay-ro!| 
bursements on all P. W. A. projects totaled $7,282,000. 

During the period ending in mid-February 145,000 employees \y er. 
working on construction projects financed from regular Federal ap) ro. 
priations, the lowest employment level on these projects since A pri| 
1937. When compared with January, this was a decrease of slig\)th 
more than 9,000. Decreases in employment were shown on all | 
of projects with the exception of residential building construction «)\( 
ship construction other than naval vessels. Pay-roll disbursement, 
amounted to $14,017,000 and were $1,689,000 less than in the pre 
ceding month. 

Approximately 3,500 men were at work on construction project 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during th) 
period from mid-January to mid-February. All types of proj 
registered decreases in the number working. Pay-roll disburseme 
for the period amounted to $514,000. 

With a net increase of 172,000 workers on projects of The \W 
Program in February, employment on this program, exclusiy: 
Student Aid, amounted to 2,372,000. Of this number 147,000 wer 
work on Federal projects under The Works Program, 2,074,000 01 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, and 151 ,(i) 
on work projects of the National Youth Administration. Beginning 
with February and for each month hereafter, data for Student Aid 
will be shown in the report for the following month. Exclusiv: 
Student Aid, pay rolls on The Works Program totaled $112,089 
in February. 













An increase-in employment in the regular services of the Federa 
Government was reported in the military service; decreases in e1- 
ployment were reported in the executive and legislative services; and 
employment in the judicial service showed virtually no change. ( 
the 809,000 employees in the executive service in February, 113,()(0 
were working in the District of Columbia and 696,000 outside the 
District. Force-account employees (day labor hired by the Federal 
Government for construction work) formed 7.3 percent of the total 
number of employees in the executive service. The most marked 
increase in employment occurred in the Post Office Department 
Among the departments reporting decreases were the War Depur't- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of workers employed in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was 328,000, a decrease of 7,000 as compared with January 
Decreases in employment were registered for all classes of workers wit! 
the exception of nurses. Of the total number in camps during 
February 284,000 were enrolled workers, 5,000 reserve officers, ')\)( 
nurses, 1,600 educational advisers, and 37,000 supervisory and tevli- 
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nical employees. ‘The monthly pay roll for all classes of workers was 
in excess Of $15,062,000. 

Continued seasonal reductions in employment on State road con- 
struction work reduced the total number of men engaged during the 
month ending February 15 to 128,000, a decline of 14,000 compared 
with January. Of the total number employed 12,000, or 9.4 percent, 
were at work on new road construction and nearly 116,000, or 90.6 
percent, on maintenance and repairs to existing roads. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements for both types of work totaled $8,789,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
January and February is given in table 2 


ae 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, February 1938 (Prelimi- 


nary Figures) 





/ Employment Per- Pay rolls Per- 
Class ‘ as cent- cent- 
age age 
February) January | change! February January change 
Federal services: 
Executive ? 80%, 951 | 3 812,271 | 0.4 |$120, 793,886 |°$122,979,743 —1,8 
Judicial_. 2,156 | 32,158 —.1 520, 473 518, 126 +.5 
Legislative ; 5, 154 5, 183 | 6 1, 194, 905 1, 201, 451 —.§ 
Military -| 333,624 | 328,643 | 41.5 24, 996, 798 25, 183, 692 —.7 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.‘ — 91, 581 96, 725 5.3 | 7, 281, 549 | 7, 836, 628 —7.1 
Financed by R. F. C.5 3, 481 | 3,739 | —6.9 | 513, 923 549, 058 —6.4 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
propriations 144, 776 153, 864 5.9 14, 016, 649 15, 705, 838 10. 8 
Federal projects under The Works 
Program. 147, 182 157, 827 —6.7 7, 325, 807 7, 973, 494 —8.1 
Projects operated by W.P.A 2, 073, 759 |1, 898, 162 19 3 102, 096, 059 92, 960, 662 +98 
National Youth Administration 
Work projects bes 151,406 | 144,797 +4.6 2, 667, 226 2, 549, 914 +-4.6 
Student Aid (6) 306, 341 (f 1, 992, 810 
Civilian Conservation Corps 328, 044 335, 244 2.1 15, 062, 322 15, 444, 234 —2.5 





Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds 

? Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 92,271 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $11,884,645 for February and 104,180 employees 
ind pay-roll disbursements of $12,690,435 for January. 

Revised. 

‘ Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds are included. These 
lata are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 67,949 wage earners and $5,034,059 pay roll for 
February; 67,967 wage earners and $5,176,438 pay roll for January covering P. W. A. projects financed from 
E.R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. 

‘Includes 107 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $12,984 for February and 113 employees and pay- 
roll disbursements of $9,991 for January on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

* Not available. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published 4. 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This vive: 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pamp)le; 
is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the mont} 
of January, insofar as industrial and business employment is cop. 
cerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor Reviey 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for thy 
following groups: 89 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manv- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples 
are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures on class | 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
and are presented in the foregoing summary. 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings for November 1937, December 1937, and January 1938, ar 
presented in table 1 where available. The November and December 
figures may differ in some instances from those previously published 
because of revisions necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and 
other causes. 

Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by dividing 
the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the total 
number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all reporting 
establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours worked 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on data 
supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and com- 
position of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to mont! 
and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly earnings 
and average weekly earnings shown in the following table are no! 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, | 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicat 
the general movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
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1002 Monthly Labor Review— April 1938 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and » {, 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 nop. 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade 
by months, from January 1937 to January 1938, inclusive. 7) 
indexes for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round }; 
laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, have been adjusted to 1935 c 
figures.' 

The accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employ 
ment and pay rolls from January 1919 to January 1938. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are com; 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 n 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base use: 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100 
January 1938 reports were received from 24,957 manufacturing « 
lishments employing 3,982,188 workers, whose weekly earnings wer 
$87,130,609. The employment reports received from these estab- 
lishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in al! 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of 
the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, an: 
insurance relate to all employees, except corporation officers, exec 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. For 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical { 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ar 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


LOT) 


ra) 
} 
eis 


~ 
is 





1 The complete series of monthly figures as adjusted to the 1935 census from January 1929 is giver 
January 1938 report on Employment and Pay Rolls, copy of which will be furnished upon reques! 
Bureau. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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TABLE 


Monthly Labor Review—April 1938 





Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ' 





[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 





Month 


January 
+ so he 
arch. 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Average __. 














Employ- 


ment 


06. ! 


YY. { 
101. 
102 
102 
101 


101 
102 
102 
100. 
94 
88 


4 9S ae 98, 1 oe. 
100. 1 17.3 “ 
ee * 100. 1 7. 
notin SY. Oo 42.4 nae 
SU.Y 84.3 


YY 


3 





Employ- 
ment 


2.2 90. 7 71. ¢ 90.4 | 75.1 
95.8 93. 2 
101. 1 06.4 
104.9 98. 6 
a v9.9 





Durable 





Pay rolls 


Manufacturing 


goods ? 






Nondurable 


Employ- 
ment 


1U2Z 








Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing In, 
















106. 9 ‘ 103 

* 107.3 10K 

_.-.} 103.6 x Q& 

o v7 J SY 
93. 3 85. & 















equipment; 
glass products. 


3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: 
manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals 
products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous ieGnsts 


included in other groups. 


TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay 
Industries, January 1937 to January 1938 ' 





f 


lumber 


[12-month average 1929=100] 


Iron 


and steel; 
and allied products; 


machinery; 


and stone, 


Textiles and their produc ts, leath 


Rolls 


in 


Selected Nonmanufacturing 


trans} 





1! Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthiy Labor 
? Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: 
railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; 


, 





Month 


January. 
February 
March 





August. 
September. 
October _. 

November 
December 


Average. 





Anthracite mining 





Bituminous-coal 
mining 





Employ- 
ment 


1937 


65. 
63. 
59. 
65. 1 


61. 5)_ 


61. 6 


54. < 
49. 
58. 
61.5 
60.9 


— 31 OO 


n 


61. 4|_- 


60. 2 





1938 | 





Pay Employ- Pay 
rolls ment rolis 
bias = ——_|—_— 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


46.4) 46. 51104. 5| 96 8| 93.6] 70.2 
44. 6| ee 104. 7|.....| 96.4]... 
41. 1]___..}106. 1}____- }103. 5)... 
69. 4|___ 5 ae 63. 6] __- 
48. 2|_._..] 96. 1]_.___] 79.4]____- 
5. 96. 2|- 33. 


3! i eS, 
29. 6|___ 97. 4|__. * = 
34. 2|_.___] 99. 4| 90.9} ___. 
55. 4)... .-]102 4| 100. 7}... 
49. 0| 101. 4 91.1 
51. 3) 99. 4) 95. 1 
46. 9} 99. 3 .--| 88.5 

| 











Metalliferous mining 


ment 


1937 


66. } 
69. 
73. 1) 
76. 
78. 
79. 





$3. 


Employ- | 
rt 


1938 | 


Quarryin 
metall 


Pay Employ 
rolls ment 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


58.4) 59.0) 45.7) 38.8 
63. 4) * 46. 7)... 
70 6) a 49.1 ooce 
76.9 53. 1\_. 
79. 8|__- Qj... 


R3. 0). 54.9 

$2.2 ft = 
81. 7} = 3 
71.6 
| 65. 1|....-] 43.9] 

74. 74.0|__. 51. 4] 


} 































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except anthracite and bitumino 


mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, will be found in the February 1935 ar 


sequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Indexes for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 


round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to t 


census and are given in the January 1938 report of Employment and Pay Rolls, 
nished upon request to the Bureau. 


copy of which will be! 
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USIT Les 


Tape 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1937 to January 1938—Continued 





—" , Electric-railroad and 

Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- ged jp amg motorbus  opera- 

producing graph factured gas tion and mainte- 
nance 3 





Month 
Employ- 


aw . Employ- 
ment Pay rolls 


ment 


Employ- Pay rolls Employ- 


ment ment Pay rolls Pay rolls 





} | Pee : 
1987 | 1938 | 1987 . 1937 | 1938 } 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 1937 | 1938 


wae as no et i ts 


January .7| 75.6) 61.2 | $3.6 92.1) 94.0) 92.3) 98. 2. . 2) 68. 
February 3.5|.-...| 64. 1].....] 74.8 2. 2}....-| 92. | 93. 6| 2.5}.....| 68.7 
March... e a), Se a UF 92. } .§ 6 69. 2 
eer) ae 86. ; .-| 93. 1].._..] 95. 5) .9| 69 
May.-- | 76. _ = ; 89. 5|...._] 94. 6]. 

‘ 78. 5) it = esc] Se Oa<...1 OE 8). 











3 Sa ’ 4 97.5 
ee Oe 3) .f .8) 92. 

September 2) 

October------ P 
November 
December 














Average. 








Retail trade—other 
than general mer- 
chandising 


a sain rae Retail trade—gen- 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade eral merchandising 





Month Employ- | P vr Ils Employ- P: Vv 1] : 
ment se dipcees meat | *°7 5 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 


Pay rolls ment 


Pay rolls 





. a : 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 | 1937 1937 | 1938 | 1937 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 





90.7| 90.9] 72.6] 75.3] 85.4] $4. 1| 68.0] 70.1] 95.1] 91.5] 83.8] 84.6] 82.9] 82.1, 64.7 
92. | 74. 1).....] 85.2 | 67.9 93. | 82.9 82.9].....| 64 

92. 1|.-...| 75.0|.-.--| 88.5]-----| 70. 5|-.--- 100. 3|-_---| 87. 85. 4|_...-| 67.0)- 
91. | 75. 88. 99. 9. 86. 68. 
8 7 89. 3. 102. 1| 91.5|_-.-.| 86. 69. 
102. 92. 87. | 70. 

95. 9} 87. < : ; 69. 8 
93. 85. 69. 5 
103. 92. a 70. 
96. 2|_..-.] 87.9]_....| 71. 
97. | 70. 
123. tecnsal Tia 





October 
November... .- 
December 














Average..}| 92.0/_____| 76. 6)... -- 





Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 





Month Employ- 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay rolls Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 





1937 ‘ 1937 1937 1937 


92.9) 94. < * . 5] 98.3 .7| 78.2 
93.9 8. 98. 4 78. 
94. 4 ‘ 98. 5 79. < 
96. 1 . 98. 3 80. 
95.3 79. 100. 3 83. ¢ 


~ 

















94.9 



































? Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and rallroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL 





Monthly Labor Review—April 1938 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geor; 
e ° b e > t =) 








AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY ST \’ 








divisions, in December 1937 and January 1938, is shown in table 
all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries com| 


based on data supplied by reporting establishments. 
changes shown, 
industries incleded i in the manufacturing group and in the grand tot,| 


unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that 


The percentage 


have not been weighted according to their relative importance 
The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include fi 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to th 


manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each o! 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 


The totals 


for 


(except bu) 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical FEstablishmen 
December 1937 and January 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


{ Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
by cooperating State organizations] 





but are taken from report 





Geographic divi- 
sion and State 


New England. 
Maine 


New Hamp- 


shire 
Vermont___-. 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut. _- 


Middle Atlantic __- 
New York 


New Jersey -_ _-- 


Pennsylvania_ 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 


Iilinois____- Seed 


Michigan __-_.- 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota. __- 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota. 


South Dakota_. 


Nebraska 


District of Co- 


lumbia_.....- 


0 ee 


South Atlantic_____. 
Delaware. ____- 
Maryland_____- 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 

ments 


, 150 


730 


561 
418 
256) 
873) 


2, 312) 


, 149) 1, 
9, 502) 
3, 616 
7 031) 


, 1441, 
, 095) 
, 432) 
}, 125) 
3, 664 

, 828) 


, 789 
2, 074 
, 72 
, 734 


503 
446 


, 205 
, 056 


10, 111 


205 


1, 593 


1, 056 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Total—All groups 


roll Jan-| from 


Co > & Ww 
—— — — Oe ~ 
PPT PP MMPP PS 


2 
~~ -1™— On or 


a 


~~ SP 
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Manufacturing 


















| Per- | Per- | 
- | | cent- | cent- - 
‘aoa age Num-| Number! age oe 
roll (1 change} ber of | on pay /change roll (1 
week) from j|estab-| roll Jan-| from | week 
January | Ve | lish- uary De- | January 
1938 «| com- ments 1938 cem- | 1938 
| ber | ber | 
| 1937 | | 1987 | 
poe | | | Dollars 
7, 122,221} —5.9] 3,547] 537,025) —3. 8/10, 919, 002 
” 993° 067; —1.3 -_ 39,047) —.8| 742,447 
598, 206] +1.1 203| 27,597; +3.3] 484, 068 
267, 046) —10.0 147 8,697; —5.9) 168, 387 
, 050, 463) —4.5| 1,747) 249,435) —2.6| 5, 212,708 
516, 259) —6.5 415| 60,062} —6.2) 1, 181, 210 
767, 180} —10.8 750} 152, zK —6.6| 3, 130, 182 
462, 629 9.6} 5,442/1, 121,935) —6. 0/26, 421, 443 
57, 952 —7. 8122, 283 £04, é 590) —§.7\10, 600, O18 
658,548} —7.4] 3839] 234,706) —65.0)| 5,789, 705 
, 146, 129) —12.8] 2, ad 482, 708) 4 —6.6|10, 131, 72 
717,578) —15.7] 8, $98/1, 466, 671| —12. 1/34, 358, 288 
068, 848) —16.9] 2,529) 390,848) —10. 5) 8,861, 213 
759, 426| —18.6 916| 178,808| —11.2| 3,752, 83 
512,862; —8.5| 2,412} 392,601| —6.1| 9,768, 185 
116, 326| —24.4 986| 349,929| —#1.7| 8,316,143 
, 260,114) —9.8]71,485| 154, 490| 4 —6 7 $, 659, 91¢ 
| 
009, 086 —5.3] 2, 973 | 197,372} —3.9| 4, 664, 062 
950,658] —8.4] 426] 38,197) —4.1| | 984, 376 
371,481) —3.8 398} 35,529) —1.2) 851, 251 
505,910; —4.9 853| 85,630) —4.7)| 1,842,141 
109, 369, —6.1 55| 627| —4.0) 18, 165 
194,464, —2.3 37| 2,219) (%) | 59, 469 
652,499 —6.4 152} 10,296) —11.9| 265, 549 
224, 705) ‘—§.1 45e| 7 —1.2| 643,111 
| | 
897,683; —11.2] 2, 795} 530,427; —4. 5) 8, 656, 382 
312,475} —8.6 86| 10, 384) —5.2| 244,616 
2, 787,843| —9.4 604| 84,615) 4 —6 0 1, 807, 729) * 
954,927, —8.9 38| 3,183] —4.7| 105,791) 
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Tapie 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 


ATES December 1937 and January 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 





, ¢ 1" ; 
te lotal—All groups Manufacturing 


} f iT SS — 


Ly] | 
bined | | Per- | | Per- Per- | 
| cent- | | cent- | cent- | 

tage Geocraphie divi- | Num-| Number} age | age | Num-| Number! age 
4 I | 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 


Amount 


Amount 
of pay 


| of pay 
t] nand State | ber of ~ pay |chanee| roll (1 |change] ber of | on pay |change ft pay | 
le estab- | roll Jan-| from 


ahain. | roll (1 
ti Jai | week) from | estab- roll Jan- | from week) from 
; lish- uary | De- | January | Le | lish- uary | De- | january | De 
Ota! ments 1938 | cem- | °")..c ? | cem- | ments 1938 | cem- ———s | oom 
: |} 1938 | | 1938 
| ber | | ber ber | | ber 
| 1937 | | 1937 1937 | | 1937 
(Upes a pace anmmenees amas 


. i | 
1e RQ South Atlantic— | 
Continued 


Dollars | Do'lars 
, 99S , 145; —5.9) 1, 908, 061 —8.6 464 76, 370 : 1, 367, 307 | —f. § 
f the West Virginia. » 127 , 758 .9| 2,751, 492) —22.6 252) 49,214 011.911! —19.! 
it North Carolina , 249 , 359 2 2, 057,792; —4.; 565) 135, 495 , 896,578} —3.¢ 
4 F South Carolina 687 , 945 ( 977, 832) —A 215 68, 389 ; 868,074) — 
Hdlng Georgia. --- ,2i2 , 659 5. 5] 1, 428, 382; —9%. 374 82, 748 § , O42, 591) —10. 4 
Florida = 924 3, 835) 3. 8} 718,879; —6. 197 20, 129 é 301, 


Or all 


e 


East South Central , 518 , 787 1) 4,259, 553) —11. 1,016} 163, 328 , , 634, 
ents Kentucky... -- , 159 , 399) | 1,470, 693) —11.§ 294; 32, 514 651, 2 
” Tennessee. . - , 188 9, 345 7 , 425, 823; —9.§ 379 67, 410 5.9) 1, O50, § 


Alabama_--_-_-_-- 777 3, 832) 5) 1. 140,988) —13 246 51. 277 


Zid 5 768, 
Mississippi ---- 394) 3, 191 222,049) —7 97 12, 127 5| 163, § 
West South Central , 385) , 021) , , 871,518} —4. 1,280; 101,611 , 144, 
Arkansas......- 1 790 , 600 484,325; —6. 267 16, 928 6 270, 75k 
Louisiana. -.--- 908 , 455) 3.4| 820,254; —3.§ 238 26, 272 - 438, 
Oklahoma._-_-_-- 227 39, 119) .§ 954,925) —3. 14] 11, 762 287, 
Texas 122 460 97, 947) ’ , 412,014 —§ 634 | 46, 649 
Mountain._.._-- _— 77 , 353) -1} 3,015,011; —14. 580) 616 
Montana..-___-- 665 , 631) .4| 518,194) —10 RF , 188 
fo Sere 442 9, 505 .4| 239,644) —18 60 2, 033 
W yoming..-_-. 301) , 933) .. 6 232, 077; —21.é 40 , 622 
Colorado-_.-._-- 1, 145) , 209 3.8; 971,444) —15 186 3, 180 
New Mexico_. 2. 85 3, 383 f 132, 339; —10 34 719 
|, aes 436 15, 229 7.3 403,994) —7.6 38 _ 823 
Utah eacis 556 18, 843 3. § 446, 473) —17 117 5, 202 
Nevada ‘ 147 2, 620 5. 70, 846) —14.6 19 759 


Pacific__ ; J , 346 394, 450 7. , 871, 663 ‘ , 458) 203, 937 
Washington_.- 2,873) 81, 184 9.6) 2,055, 748 ; 572 42, 258 
Oregon_........}!3 1,297] 42,077 5} 1, 039, 517 5. s 310} 23, 598 

California. 135,176) 271,189 { . 776, 398 -7.61 1.576| 188, 081 

} | | | 











‘Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

* Includes laundries. 

‘ Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Includes automobiles, and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting 

* Includes construction but not public works. 

’ Does not include logging. 

* Less than Yo of 1 percent. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 

'' Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

? Includes business and personal service. 

'’ Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in December 1937 and 
January 1938 is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a 
population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but 
having a population of 100,000 or over are not included as data con- 
cerning them are tabulated separately and are available on request. 
Footnotes in the table indicate which cities are excluded. The figures 
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represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover both 
full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanufactyp. 
ing industries presented in table 1, with the exception of building 
construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 


TABLE 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments j, 
December 1937 and January 1938, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





Number | Percentage| Amount of | Per 
Number on pay- change pay roll 
Metropolitan area | ofestab- | roll from | (1 week) 
lishments | January December January 
1938 1937 1938 


New York ! inti ie acd 3, 569, 631 —8. { $15, 034, 181 
Chicago ?___.._- sircdiadabinn ul , 299 | 443, 205 —5.7 11, 869, 653 
Philadelphia 181, 755 3 | 4, 721, 939 
eee ‘ 255, 056 ~1f 6, 752, 747 
Los Angeles ¢._............- ' nadonniil 2, 142, 988 | 2 | 3, 929, 592 


Cleveland, Ohio..________- a oe 67: 117, 869 2.2 | 2. 810, 092 
St. Louis, Mo MH 2 | : | 117, 819 ; 9 751. 35] 
S| Cae 95, 279 2 146. 097 
Boston 5 ene A, fares . ‘ 103, 713 | 2, 759, 983 


oe, eee 184, 615 | —7. , 018, 121 





ON SE a ee ae , 555 | 78, 445 | - 2, 263, 479 
Buffalo, N. Y : 52, 632 | 9.2 , 380, 620 
ie TT Uitinrerctncanennantnnete , 95, 798 | —8.5 | 2, 448, 583 





! Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J.; nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

§ Does not include Camden, N. J. 

* Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

5 Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

6 Does not include Oakland, Calif. 





Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1938! 


IN FEBRUARY there was a decrease of 43.5 percent in the value of 
permits issued for all classes of building construction. The decline 
in new residential and nonresidential construction was 67.1 and 19.7 
percent, respectively. Additions, alterations, and repairs increased 
(.7 percent. However, when data for New York City were excluded 
from the February figures increases were shown in the value of permits 
issued for each class of building construction, the gain for all classes 
combined amounting to 27.9 percent. The decline in the estimated 
cost of building construction as measured by the value of permits 
issued in New York City was anticipated for February. In December 
and January the volume of new permits issued in New York City had 
been unusually large because of the new building code which became 
effective late in January. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1937, the value of 
residential buildings for which permits were issued in reporting cities, 
including New York, declined 49.5 percent. There was also a decline 
in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs, amounting to 18.5 
percent. The value of new nonresidential buildings increased 15.3 
percent. 


Comparison of February 1938 with January 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,031 identical cities in 
January and February 1938 is given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,031 
Identical Cities, January and February 1938 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 


Class of construction | Percent 
age 
change 


Percent- 
age 
| change 


February | January 
1938 1938 


February January 
1938 1938 





34, 187 +2. { 





| 
| 
$100, 746, 556 | $178, 349, 977 | 


New residential | 7,400| 8,575| —13.7| 32,868,043 | 99,990,482 | —67. 

New nonresidential 5,640} 5,493 | +2. 43, 534,833 | 54, 188,244 | —19. 

Additions, alterations, and repairs. | 22, 138 | 20,119 | +10. 24, 343,680 | 24,171,251 | +0. 
| | i 








' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, February 1938,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Comparison of February 1938 with February 1937 


Table 2 presents a summary of the number of buildings and 
of permits issued in 1,610 identical cities in February 1938 compar, 
with the corresponding month of 1937. 


TasBLe 2.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued i: 


Identical Cities, February 1937 and February 1938 




















Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction | en, | 
February | February |... ,. February February » 
1938 1937 | | centage 1938 1937 
| change 
_ | | 
All construction. 34, 466 37, 367 | —7.8 $99, O85, 549 | $130, 349, 49° 
New residential 7, 142 9,117 —21.7 32, 118, 818 63, 575, 690 
New nonresidential 5, 474 6, 130 —10.7 42, 786. 803 37, 093, 161 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 21, 850 22, 120 -1.2 24, 179, 928 29, 680, 644 : 
] 

A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and | 7 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,031 identi 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table . 
February compared with January 1938. 

TaBLeE 3.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Fami 
Provided for in 2,031 Identical Cities, January and February 1938 
Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families pr 
dwellings for in new dwellir 
Type of dwelling | , MHMUIMNieMoon tean TA arclae © 
February January | Percent- February | January if 
1938 1938 oe 1938 1938 lI 
change Hy 
tate ~ f | Ei i { 
I i acs insidniianemineniendiin $32, 838, 043 $99, 565, 482 —67.0 9, 617 30, 308 
l-family......_- 25,353,492 | 26, 444, 887 —4.1 6, 752 7, 332 1 
2-family !__- ; = 1, 848, 614 2, 879, 506 —35.8 721 1, 243 
Multifamily ?___- 5, 635, 937 | 7, 241, O89 —92. 0 2, 144 21, 733 = 

1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for 1 
new dwellings in 1,610 identical cities with a population of 2,500 ai 
over in February 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding 

T 
year. 
( 
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TasLe 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,610 Identical Cities, February 1937 and February 1938 

































































— ie 

ALU Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families provided 

ne dwellings for in new dwellings 

cLL OE 

[ype of dwelling _ rae ma | ist a sn | ag 

a ‘ y v:) ‘ : Per- eo ‘ Ta 2 Per- 
Fe oeuets Fe a centage Fe oe | Fe le centages 

ae “a as change a | sie | change 

| [ ty] 

Ul = ee oa Se: ae, —— ye 
4}l types we | $32, 088,818 | $62,879,455 | —49.0 9, 347 | 16,214] —42.4 
|family.-------------e-----------| 24,655,343 | 36,753,417] —32.9| 6,505] 82%5| —21.0 
NT te IE, 1, 812, 038 2, 503, 521 —27.6 705 902} —21.8 
Multifamily 2-- aaroral | 5, 621, 437 23, 622,517 | —76.2 2, 137 7,077 | —69.8 
| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
Analysis by Size of City, February 1938 
Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in February 1938 compared with January 1938 and February 1937, 
by size of city and by class of construction. 
Ld Ui Taste 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued, 
ntie; by Size of City 
‘ Total construction New residential buildings 
| a — piatinenali \icisiiliaiiicmaprenntsiiainaminimnesiimmiags 
Percentage Percentage 
. . } J . war ra — . | , re f — 
amu Size of city pe eras Permit change from Permit | Change from 
| oe valuation, |~~~7-——|_ valuation, —_— 
February Janu- | Febru- February Janu- | Febru- 
1938 . . 1938 : : 
ary | ary | ary | ary 
: 1938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 
pry : s a PE: (TE ea "i Perel. oa 
Total, all reporting cities_-_ -| 2,031 }$100, 746, 556 | —43.5 |1—24.0 | $32, 868, 043 | —67.1 | 1 —49.5 
P 500,000 and over__.-....--- 14 | 37,255,327 | —69.3 | —41.9 | 8,532,587 | —89.4| —73.5 
100,000 and under 500,000_ haw 79 22, 927, 288 | +-45. 1 +-5.7 8, 709, 305 | +-46.4 | —6.5 
50,000 and under 100,000_- emniel 97 9, 397,157 | +26.0 | —10.6 2, 933,816 | —2.6 | —35.2 
25,000 and under 50,000_ ~~ 160 8, 360, 077 —1.5 | —22.6 2, 987, 070 +-38. 5 — 23.4 
10,000 and under 25,000_ 439 13, 807,060 | +-37.5 +-7.4 4, 697,569 | +27.6 | —36.2 
5,000 and under 10,000 . 371 4, 271,153 | —54.2 | —28.4 2,521,640 | +3.6 —36. 0 
2,500 and under 5,000_-- 450 3, 067, 487 112.1 | —30.4 1, 736, 831 | +39.6 —24.9 
1,000 and under 2,500_ a 421 1, 661, 007 —44.9 |_...--- 749, 225 | —42.2 |--..-.-...- 
New nonresidential build- | Additions, alterations, and 
ings repairs 
| Haw os Eee ee 
| Percentage | Percentage Population 
Size of city , — : sthange — “ensus 
; has ize of city Permit | change from Permit change from (ce nsus of 
eda 10! ; ~ - a ae ~ of 1930) 
valuation, T valuation, l 
for 1 vores Janu- | Febru- es | Janu- | Febru- 
aie ary ary _— ary | ary 
OO an | | 1938 | 1937 | 1988 | 1937 
ceding rere — —| ht: <a Cn ee ween 
Total, all reporting cities_-- $43, 534, 833 | —19.7 |1+15.3 |$24, 343,680 | +0.7 |!—18.5] 60, 194,035 


500,000 and over__......_..._- 
100,000 and under 500,000 -- .. 
90,000 and under 100,000___. 


21, 449, 853 
2] 15,015, 922 

13.7] 6,427,410 
9 


18, 918,395 | —38.3 | +10.4 | 9,804,345 | —7. 
7, 822, 244 | +51.5 | +16.2] 6,395,739 | +36. ; 
3, 855, 467 |+129.5 | +30.2 | 2,607,874 | 


| 
¢ 1 
“102 
| 
oe) 


| 
25,000 and under 50,000_..........| 3,452,656 | —19.1 | —24.9] 1,920,351 | -—6.9 | —16.! 5, 662, 760 
10,000 and under 25,000______- | 6,876,788 | +60.0 |+119.4] 2,232,703 | +81! —5.: 6, 744, 225 
9,000 and under 10,000. - -- .| 978,687 | —82.8] —5.7 770,826 | —36.2 | —21.9! 2,601,437 
2,500 and under 5,000__.........__| 882, 566 | —12.4 | —40.8 448,090 | —7.4 | —25.8 1, 617, 308 
1,000 and under 2,500_........._. 748,030 | —46.8 |.....--- 163,752 | —47.1 





Jacennne- 675, 120 











' Based on 1,610 reporting cities. 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,031 identj. 
cal cities reporting for January and February 1938, together wit}, ¢},, 
number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by iy, 
of city, is given in table 6. 


TaBLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of | 
Provided for in 2,031 Identical Cities, by Size of City, February 1938 


NULes 








— 
| Permit valuation of house- r ‘ — oe ida 
keeping dwellings Number of families provided for 

l-family | 2-family 
All types ae A ce 
Size of city | | dwellings dwellings ! d 
Per- | 
February | January |centage , - —|= 
938 O38 ~hange . . . 
193. 193 change Feb I: Feb- 1; Fet J Fi 
"a. an- | py. | J80-| py. | Jan-| | 
, | uary |, uary| .... | uary 
| ary 1938 wy 1938 ary 1938 | 2! 
1938 i 1938 | ““"" | 1938 | “"" | 
Total, all reporting cities__|$32, 838, 043) $99, 565, 482 —67. O19, 617|30, 308/6, 752'7, 322) 721)1, 243)2,1 
500,000 and over -- 8, 532, 587) 80,093,115! —89. 3/2, 303/24, 183/1,243'2,451) 140) 694 
100,000 and under 500,000 8, 709, 305) 5,948,327) +-46. 4/2, 524) 1,827/1, 562)1,400) 218) 204 
50,000 and under 100,000 2, 933,816; 2,770,121 +5. 91 S880 836, 653) 585) 107 92 
25,000 and under 50,000_- 2,962,070) 2,156,185) +37.4] 918 735| 764) 610 82 &3 
10,000 and under 25,000_ . 4,695,069) 3,650, 120 +28. 611,378) 1,127/1, 138) 933 72 59 
5,000 and under 10,000___ 2, 521,640) 2,431,148 +3.7] 751 754| 669) 612 43 16 
2,500 and under 5,000______| 1,734,331) 1,235,010) +40.4] 593 425) 476) 379 43 35 
1,000 and under 2,500_.__.- 749, 225; 1,281,456) —41.5] 270) 421! 247) 362 16) 30 








! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During 2 Months, 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the first 2 months of 1938 compared with th 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 7. The dat 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2,50) 
and over. 


TABLE 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 2 Months of 1937 and 0 
1938, by Class of Construction 





Permit valuation of building construction, |! 
months of— 


Class of construction 





. = Perce! 
1938 1937 eae 
A I isin ctdtndocrcbiacaidames — $274, 010, 100 $228, 021, 926 
ee ane well 130, 756, 297 | 106, 638, 231 
New nonresidential__._______- Staal oie ES 95, 425, 857 | 69, 051, 229 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_.........--- ? 47, 827, 946 | 52, 332, 466 





Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popt- 
lation of 2,500 and over for the first 2 months of 1937 and 1938. 
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Tanre 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family- 
Dwelling Units, First 2 Months of 1937 and of 1938, by Type of Dwelling 



































size —— 
Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families provided 
dwellings for 
Milies Type of dwelling First 2 months of— First 2 months of— | 
| Percent- | Percent- 
——_,.  £..: te 

— 1938 | 1937 change 1938 | 1937 | change 
— | ce, ——— _ es ‘a . 
AJl types...-------- Ones | $130, 310, 457 | $105, 679,796 | +23.3 39, 224 27,259} +43.9 
[family=--2n----------------------| 49,832,937 | 69,079,962 | —27.9] 13,463 | 15, 556 | 13.5 
ro at 85 I a OTT 4, 634, 794 4,579,882} +1.2 1,919 | 1,707 | +12.4 
Multifamily *.....-.-------------- 75, 842, 726 32, 019, 952 | +136.9 23, 842 | 9, 996 | +138. 5 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
: Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued January and February 
1938 is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 2,031 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over. 
The data for February 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 1,610 
identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the informa- 
tion to the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private build- 
ing construction, the statistics include the value of contracts for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Information con- 
cerning public building is collected by the Bureau from various Federal 
and State agencies having the power to award contracts for building 
construction. These data are then added to the data concerning 
private construction received from local building officials. In 
February 1938 the value of Federal and State buildings for which 
contracts were awarded in cities included in the report amounted to 
$9,858,000; in January 1938, to $2,115,000; and in February 1937, to 
$14,937,000. 


th the 
} data 


9 DO 


and of 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during February 1938, January 1938, and February 1937 on construc- 


llings ; f 4 
J tion projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 9. 


popu: 
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TaBLeE 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on | 








oe y . . ; . J ects 
Financed from Federal Funds, January and February 1938 and February 14 
Value of contracts awarded and force-a 
work started— 
Federal agency " eS aiieimeniiniiiaedia “ 
| February 1938 January 1938 ? | Febru 
we —_ ' Ep Konner Sa $94, 434, 759 | $86, 137, 390 | $0 
Public Works Administration: | 
Federal_..........- Ct a toned 128, 290 | 341, 470 
Non-Federal: 
Se SS ea a ae imanaibe 518, 817 2, 026, 947 | 
. SS ae Saag sinsaon : 25, 169, 021 | 35, 579, 344 2 
Federal projects under The Works Program. 1, 076, 752 | 7, 488, 431 | 
Regular Federal appropriations__.......-.-- , 67, 541, 879 40, 701, 198 | 





! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 

The value of public-building and highway construction awaris 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for February 1938, January 1938, an 
February 1937 is shown in table 10. 


TaBLeE 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 


Type of project acnrcaigictennieenntaatnipementannningfepitineetamites 


February 1938 | January 1938 | Febru 


Public building_____-- anh ata Dike pa $3, 007, 624 | $1, 666, 145 | 
a ae eae ¥ 2, 059, 613 | 2, 870, 821 











Retail Prices 


PEOPEPPP POOLS LIPS P PISO IPI II I LIDIA ILE LOLOL LE EE IEEE LIES EERE OLEOEEE 


SUMMARY OF FOOD AND COTTON CLOTHING 
AND TEXTILE PRICES 


SEASONAL reductions in the cost of eggs and dairy products to- 
gether with the continued decline in the cost of meats were largely 
responsible for a decrease of 2.3 percent in the cost of food between 
January and February. The decreases were country wide. 

Price changes for cotton clothing and textile furnishings were 
relatively small between September and December, with a general 
downward tendency. 

POPPP POR: 


FOOD PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1938 


FOOD costs, which have moved steadily downward since September 
1937 declined 2.3 percent between January 18 and February 15. 
Lower costs reported for meats, dairy products, and eggs were due in 
part to seasonal factors. Other commodity groups showed relatively 
little change over a month ago, although there were marked price 
changes for some of the items. Food costs declined in each of the 
51 cities included in the index. 

The index for all foods for February 15 was 78.4 percent of the 
1923-25 average. It was 7.2 percent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1937 when the index was 84.5, and was below the level of 
any reporting period during the past 12 months. The most significant 
change over a year ago is the decline of 26.8 percent in the cost of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The index for cereals and bakery products remained unchanged 
during the month. There were no significant price changes for items 
inthe group. The price of flour decreased 0.1 percent and both white 
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and whole wheat bread remained unchanged. The greatest relatiy, 
price changes were declines of 1.8 percent for corn flakes and 1.2 per. 
cent for hominy grits. 

The decrease of 3.4 percent in the cost of meats was a continuatioy 
of the downward movement which began 5 months ago. The de. 
crease for beef between January and February was 4.9 percent: for 
pork it was 1.2 percent. ‘The decline for pork was less marked thay 
for any month since the downward movement began. The decrease 
of 9.1 percent in the cost of lamb was in part seasonal. 

The decrease of 2.4 percent in the index for dairy products was 
slightly more than the usual seasonal decline. This was due to 
markedly lower prices for butter in each of the 51 cities with decreases 
ranging from 2.0 to 12.1 percent. The price of fresh milk was 0,1 
percent lower. Buffalo reported a decrease of 1 cent per quart. 
Both cream and cheese showed price declines but the price of evap- 
orated milk remained unchanged. 

The seasonal decline in egg prices amounted to 15.2 percent for the 
country as a whole. Prices were lower in every city. The February 
average for eggs was 8.6 percent below that of a year ago. 

The index for fruits and vegetables remained unchanged. ‘The 
cost of the fresh items, which account for about 85.0 percent of the 
total, for the group, advanced 0.1 percent. Potatoes advanced 2.2 
percent, cabbage 16.2 percent, and onions 6.8 percent. These are 
three of the most important items in this group. Prices of apples, 
oranges, and lemons decreased. The cost of canned fruits and veg- 
etables declined 0.5 percent. The only important price change for 
this subgroup was a decrease of 1.5 percent for canned corn, which 
has shown a steady and gradual price decline for the past 7 months. 
The dried items showed a decrease of 1.1 percent, with price declines 
of 1.9 percent for prunes, 1.6 percent for lima beans, and 1.9 percent 
for navy beans. Prices of all dried items except raisins are very much 
lower than a year ago, with decreases ranging from 8.4 percent for 
dried peaches to 37.1 percent for navy beans. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate declined 0.9 percent, due to a 
drop of 1.9 percent in the average price of coffee; chocolate advanced 
0.7 percent, while cocoa decreased 0.6 percent. No change was 
recorded for tea. 

The index for fats and oils showed a decrease of 1.1 percent. Lower 
prices were reported for every item in the group. The price of lard 
fell off 2.3 percent and was 22.7 percent less than a year ago. Vege- 
table shortening declined 1.0 percent. Other price changes were 
relatively small. 
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Price decreases for all items in the sugar and sweets group resulted 
in a decline of 0.4 percent in the group index. The price declines 
amounted to 0.3 percent for sugar, 0.7 percent for molasses, and (9 
percent for corn sirup and strawberry preserves. 

Indexes of retail food costs for February and January 1938, together 
with indexes for February 1937, 1933, and 1929 are shown in table 1. 
The accompanying chart shows trends in the cost of all foods and of 
each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to February 
1938, inclusive, 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups ‘ 


February and January 1938, and February 1937, 1933, 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 




















| 
| 1938 
Commodity group = on at ’ a, 1929 
Feb. 15? Jan. 18 wo. 26 eb. 15 | Fet 
ee a OES Sree 78.4 | 80. 3 | 84.5 60.1 | 
Cereals and bakery products__.........__-- 93.2 93.2 92.6 69 9 yg 
ES a ae Sere eee 90. 6 93.8 94.3 63. 9 11 
I, EE, Eo i Ae 81.9 83.9 83.0 60. 7 F 
AEE A hc Ee eee ae 59. 4 70. 1 65. 0 45.3 101 
PIMs ONG VOROCR DIG... oncccocceccccsnsssx- 58.8 358.8 78. 2 52.1 KR 
EE ER ERT , SL ea pj 56. 9 56.8 77.7 51.3 gi 
Re a aE GER Ga, OETA 79.4 79.8 82.2 65.5 | 
SEE AE, OF ce hae eae mt 60. 6 61.3 74. 5 48.0 
Beverages and chocolate............_...._- 67.7 68. 3 68.9 69. 5 8 
EE EE EE a a Sea 69.5 70. 2 80. 1 45.2 3.7 
DT UII oe cscansstaotnsieestnenavantnchin-nsncstneoenstrenca 65.9 66. 2 65.6 57.1 | 5.4 




















1 Aggregate costs cf 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 


The prices of 60 of the 84 items included in the index declined be- 
tween January and February 1938, 20 increased, and 4 showed no 
change. Compared with a year ago, the February prices were lower 
for 64 items and higher for 20 items. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for February and January 1938, and for February 
1937. 
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ted TaBLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ' 
nes February and January 1938 and February 1937 
0).2 [*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
4 1 
her 938 1937 
9 Article 
me a Feb. 152 | Jan. 18 Feb. 16 
d of 
lary Cereals and bakery products: 
F Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
EE se en pound... 4.3 4.3 5.0 
i kA. aca tl ni bd alesetnentalilncilined aadomeieaiatl | ee 15.0 14.9 15. 4 
~ eS ree 28-0z. package-- 24. 4 24. 4 24.2 
odity 0 8-0z. package-- 7.5 7.6 8.1 
: anti hd wn axial tnnnsdiniininndiael pound. 4.8 4.8 5.4 
EE EE ie eae ree 24-0z. package-.- 9.1 9.2 9.7 
0 eS ee a ee eee pound... 8.0 8.0 8.5 
i faiths ad ipencisregabnainininembatindaanaliaal ee 7.3 7.3 7.5 
Bakery products: 
~ ee ae ke oe do_.-- 8.9 8.9 8.4 
CE ee eee! =e 9.8 9.8 9.5 
A EE EE SE oe ae a 10.1 10.0 9.8 
A: a PS Se ae eS se 24.8 24.8 25.3 
90 SEIS RE eee eS EES CRE eee ore 16. 4 16.5 18.1 
) 1k Meats: 
Beef: 
EE SE eee ane eee meee  — 33.9 36. 2 39. 7 
— TT LL SEALE SAI RTI a 31.0 32.8 35. 4 
RE eae ee = 27.5 29.1 30.3 
EE EES PEE SS ae me G0... 22.0 22. 4 23. 5 
SEE Ee ae Re NOE ae 13.8 15.6 15.8 
ee ee ee ee eer do... 24.4 24.4 25. 4 
" Veal 
EC ee a a ee Ee do... 42.9 43.8 42.0 
RR 7 Pork: 
gn 0 atntindinncocccoceninscocccoesepesunesennesensesosed do... 28.9 29.3 32. 2 
EE TELS SN LEE ST TIE IO: 23. 4 23.7 26.3 
RT TEES ARETE SEE SAINT SARC EN at eee 37.7 3 38.4 39.8 
° Ti i da a od scrinscin len a biieneetiasainensinnetnets ee 31.6 32. 1 34.3 
, a till ek scx ns cemnsiniiisenlledlaiinen stieindi teats tusaliaiaae do..-- 45.1 45.4 49.1 
we a he ER ey aE ES ie REE et Sag A Sv a 28. 2 28. 2 30.7 
:  — (asa. SR eS “Ca SEs. ee 21.1 21.7 25. 0 
—- Lamb 
ted to SE dhinncatuedstn bine sarenqpeatiinnnetitndmnaenecitiel do.... 11.8 13.3 12.1 
ares ot eee aR apa PIR Danae eri panier ae do__.- 20. 4 22.8 20.7 
ea ok is sinc nidaphbbinnpabibeenoaminanintodpanibiacicasiioatand caidas 26. 2 28. 4 26. 6 
rs 8 Se See oad aan Caee = 32. 6 36. 0 33. 2 
Poultry: 
™ Yaa ER ERE, LSPS Ae ELAS PM Sep? 5) 35. 5 35.9 80.2 
ish: 
1 be- ETE, SE a 16 oz. can_. 14.2 14.2 12.8 
ie NERS I 8 A BR SI Faint, Soe at do_..- 27.1 27.0 24. 6 
Ga no Dairy products: 
= ETL. A a SNe See ee pound. 37.7 40.4 40.7 
Ower . ‘© Sf LIES PSRERL SSS. te ait hl PERE AT I eS do... 28.4 29.0 29.2 
SE a ee Se eee ¥4 pint - 15.0 15.0 15.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 4..................-.... quart_- 12.5 12.5 12.3 
| walt BO EE EE eee ee a 12.7 12.7 12.5 
are . liaise mime miaanre’s:e> Re ele. See 144-02. can_. 7.5 7.5 7.8 
, , tienen hs cup tecuncriimsanwaeadieannemaitil dozen... 30.3 35.8 33.9 
uary Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
a ELLE EE ee re pound... 4.4 4.5 6.6 
EE a Be aA.” A ads 6.4 6.3 6.7 
EE len 2 0. nthedabarabadandaaoembdsteneu dozen... 29. 0 32.9 33.9 
*O PS Per ae ae a a ee ' “Se 24.1 25.0 35.4 
Se  . « - nieneaipennaindihimandaneeduntiannieipasnaill pound.. 14.5 14.4 15. 6 
TILA EERE ELSA LIEN IE INI AE §.1 4.4 3.8 
ES GES Re bunch... 5.4 35.6 5.6 
TE ST TE LE ST ae a stalk. 8.3 8.8 9.3 
i ee head... 72 7.5 9.9 
Senne edehsaebodtieimendaiionteennel pound.. 5.1 4.8 3.7 
Sc a Si oll SR EEE ES: LS a. ess 2.0 2.0 3.8 
REN EE Se ee 40... 6.9 8.5 7.2 
EE ERE ERE A SS SSE a? oe 3.9 3.8 4.6 
' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
? Preliminary. 
? Revised. 


‘ Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
| Proportion distributed by each method. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Contin eq 


February and January 1938 and February 1937—Continued 
[*Indicates the 42 foods ineluded in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















na 
1938 1937 
Article ——__ 
Feb. 15 Jan. 18 Feb. 16 
Fruits and vegetables—C ontinued. 
Canned: Cents Cents | Cents 
0 SS ea ae Lo Se No. 2% can-- 19.4 19. 5 18.8 
Pears eee eee meee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee SOE See eee eeeeeeees Deuce 21.7 21.6 22 3 
REE EY aS SEE NS Ee on ee besa 23. 2 23.1 2 & 
a No. 2 can... 30. 5 30. 2 73 
i ininebebnbeccanangeniinunbepanamampend ena 11.4 11.5 12 
ls cndannsnncnqantsisbibinnanithhans 16-02. can_- 7.6 7-6 7 
_  » Se ST eee No. 2 can.. 11.8 12.0 | 13 1 
TE ibthabdhdecccesecesesevensiduebitbcoeteonindad = 15.9 15.9 lf 
SE EP Sa aa eae SNE eA 9.0 9.0 9 
SC” EE Ee a 104-02. can-- 7.5 7.4 g 
Dried: 

EEE as ee ee | TT. pound... 15.8 15.8 7 
SE RR SS SD SEs! , ee 9.4 9.6 10.8 
ET RE Ee aS Ri 15-0z. package... 10. 1 10.1 9.9 

a dS cee ES SE SE AEE pound... 8.0 8.1 | 9.9 

ATE SEIS RES TSI RE = 9.3 9.4 11.9 
ENTE EES TEE Se: GO. <0 6.5 6.6 10.3 

Beverages and chocolate: 

SS EE ee ~-sa eeneoe —_— 23.8 24.2 2 

SCE eR FE ee ES IE ne \% pound... 17.6 17.6 17.9 
SE RS ee 2 aa 8-oz. can. 9.1 9.1 10.3 
TRE ETE AE SE 8-oz. package_. 16. 2 16. 1 7 

Fats and oils: 

RE yr es ee ee pound... 13. 5 13.8 | 17 
A: AS SR. do... 13.3 13. 4 lf 

<« "Si ree a 19.7 19.9 21 
a NE RRR PN ae rae realy pint_- 24.9 25. 0 25 
TOE LES LILLE FLEE TORIES: % pint_- 17.5 17.5 16.9 
EE AT SATE LE OE IGE AS pound. 17.4 17.5 19.8 
AE EE EE PRESS POOLE LE OTS a 18.8 18.8 19 

Sugar and sweets: 

EE ET a ne ee _ —_—- 5.5 A. 5 5.7 
a) ON ee ceniiewanccsunanl 24-02. can. 14.1 14.2 14.4 
SS RE eS 18-0z. can_- 14.0 14. 1 14.4 
a ae pound... 22. 2 22. 2 21.3 





5 Converted to quarter pound for comparison with 1938. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The cost of food declined 2.3 percent between January and February 
for the 51 cities combined and was lower in each of these cities, with 
declines of 2.0 percent or more for 30 cities. 

For each regional area, decreases were recorded for meats, dairy 
products, and eggs. On the other hand, fruits and vegetables, which 
showed no change for all cities combined, were lower in six of the 
nine areas but advanced in the Middle Atlantic and the North 
Central areas. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by cities and regions are given i 
table 3 for February and January 1938 and for February of earlier 
years. 
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T BLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities ' 
February and January 1938, February 1937, 1936, 1933, 1932, 1929 
























[1923-25 = 100] 
— —eE~ 
1937 1938 1937 1936 1933 1932 1929 
—- Region and city 
b. 16 Feb.152| Jan.18 | Feb.16 | Feb.11 | Feb.15 | Feb.15 | Feb. 15 
wend mete. 78.4 80. 3 84. 5 80. 6 60. 1 70.4 102. 3 
ents 
* gow Saget bso 76.5| 378.3 81.6 78.9 60.6 71.0 101. 4 
99 Pe A 74.6 76.7 78.8 77.2 59.6 69.7 101.3 
9 6 Bridgepes’.....-........-.- 81.4 83.4 86.3 83. 9 63.7 74.6 101.1 
27.3 > | 79. 7 381.9 84.4 79. 6 59. 2 69.9 101.5 
12.3 ve eee 79.0 80.0 84.9 81.6 59. 6 68.9 100. 4 
7.6 a 80.7 82.0 87.1 82.8 63. 5 75.6 102.9 
13.1 Portland, Maine........... 77.1 78.7 82.5 79.3 61.2 72.6 101.9 
16.3 Provaeiachtisttemewiocne 75.2 77.1 82.9 78.3 60. 4 69.0 99. 6 
Q Middle Atlantic................- 79.0 381.0 84.1 81.5 61.3 71.4 102. 2 
Dd iinsbikeunconnn 77.2 80. 4 82. 8 79.9 59.1 67.2 103. 4 
If antennae ceesksod 80. 6 82.9 85. 1 82.3 63.1 73.8 101.7 
10.8 > 4 79.9 81.9 $4.1 82.7 63. 7 73.0 102. 2 
9.9 Philadelphia_............_. 79.8 81.8 86.3 82. 5 60.9 71.7 101.3 
9.9 Pittsburgh 77.2 79.3 81.6 79.2 57.0 67.9 104.3 
11.9 ed iikntnthairoes 78.5 79.8 84.9 79.3 57.8 68.8 100.8 
10.3 Sa hichidtinnlesmiowdede 74.2 75. 4 81.3 77.9 59. 6 70.6 103.7 
5.0 East North Central_.........___ 79.2 80.9 85.4 81.1 58.7 69.6 104. 0 
17.9 CRN itd aiiiiiiccccuses 79.3 81.8 86. 1 81.6 60.8 72.8 105. 4 
10.3 CIs cicccous 79.7 81.7 89. 2 83.9 60. 4 71.4 106. 6 
16.5 CR tnamnan 78. 6 80. 2 83.1 79. 6 56.9 68.3 101. 6 
Columbus, Ohio._.......-- 77.8 79.3 86. 8 81.8 57.8 68.0 103.0 
17.6 i 80.3 380.5 84.2 81.0 55.3 64. 2 102. 7 
16,2 Indianapolis... ... ctedataiined 77.8 79.7 86. 5 79.9 57.4 68. 6 104.3 
21.8 "ae 82.4 84. 2 88.7 83.9 63. 5 73.0 104. 6 
25.5 a Sa 79.4 80. 5 87.5 81.6 58. 6 69. 2 103. 0 
16.9 Springfield, Ill............- 75.3 77.8 86. 7 78.5 57.9 67.1 102.3 
19.8 
19.2 West North Central_........___- 80.9 82.3 90. 0 83. 5 59. 1 70.7 103. 9 
Kansas City..............- 79.7 80.8 89. 6 81.0 61.9 70.2 104. 1 
§.7 Ean ciweccdsncoce 83.7 85. 5 94. 6 87.2 58.1 72.3 105. 2 
14.4 ha a aT 76.4 76. 5 85. 2 80. 2 56. 4 68. 6 101.4 
14.4 “y's Uae 82.7 84.6 90.6 85. 0 59.0 71.2 104. 4 
21.3 Oh, 80. 5 82.0 89. 5 83.7 59.9 71.1 103.7 
apenas Oe ee ee 77.5 79.2 83.7 80.1 58.9 68.7 100. 5 
A eietintcddtntnn 72.5 73.7 81.9 77.2 55.9 64.6 102. 8 
Baltimore.................- 82.8 84.7 87.4 84. 5 61.4 70. 4 99.5 
Charleston, 8. C_........_- 79.1 80. 6 84.1 80. 2 58.3 71.2 99.7 
Jacksonville................ 76. 5 78.4 80. 2 76.9 54.6 63.8 94.3 
oe OS ae 76.3 79. ? 85. 2 80. 6 58. 0 73.8 105. 4 
i ntncnnsccuii 72.6 74.4 81.4 76.7 55.9 67.1 99.2 
yruary einen 77.9 379.5 83. 4 80. 2 58.8 68. 4 101.7 
‘ Washington, D. C___.....-. 79.8 80. 9 84.3 81.8 63. 1 71.0 102. 2 
, with Rest South Central.............. 73.6 75.5 81.5 75.1 55.6 65,2 102, 2 
Birmingham ............_- 69. 3 71.3 76.3 70. 6 53. 2 61.8 99.3 
f Pn 82.5 84.8 92.4 84.3 59. 6 69.9 108. 7 
dairy "VSS 75.6 76.9 84.0 77.1 57.1 69.8 102. 5 
hj h i cnn 73.7 75.1 79.5 74.9 57.4 65.8 99. 2 
wale West South Gontral............. 7.1) 278.8 82, 9 78.4 57.9 69.0 102, 1 
of the einige a 72.9 275.7 81.0 77.8 57.2 67.6 103. 3 
E I eitiincannccsencese 77.8 78.8 82.7 77.2 55.4 67.5 99. 5 
North LES Bi nncccccecadus 75. 2 76. 5 83. 1 77.4 54.6 63.7 104. 5 
New Orleans..............- 82. 4 83.7 85. 7 82.0 63. 0 74.5 103. 3 
a 80.6 83.4 90.8 82.7 59.8 69.8 99.8 
yen in ee 76.6 77.8 84.7 77.6 58.6 70.8 101. 5 
; i 83.1 86. 1 93.9 84.8 62. 4 71.1 99.9 
earlier Salt Lake City............- 77.3 80.0 87.0 80. 2 55.7 67.2 99.3 
SE |S ee 76.5 78.6 84.4 77.8 62.1 71.8 100. 2 
fe ESSE 71.4 74.0 81.6 72.8 59. 5 68. 8 98.3 
Portland, Oreg............- 79.9 80. 9 87.4 80. 2 60. 1 70.1 100. 6 
an Francisco.............. 80.9 83.1 85. 4 82.0 66. 3 75.8 102. 4 
" * 6h RA, 78.5 80. 1 88. 5 80.7 60. 6 71.6 100. 0 


























' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 


_ tion weights. 
? Preliminary. 3 Revised. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects prices in eight cities tha; 
cannot be included in the food-cost indexes, since no prices are 3 yqjj. 
able for the 1923-25 base period. These cities were selected {ror 
areas which were not adequately represented by the 51 cities in the 
current food-cost indexes. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which data were availab|. 
have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have bee 
provided for these cities, making it possible to measure changes jy 
food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in food 
costs between January and February 1938 are shown in table 4 
for seven of these eight cities. 


TABLE 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
February 1938 Compared with January 1938 





Percentage change Feb. 15, 1938, compared with Jan. 18, 1938 





: : Cereals ; Bever- 
Region and city All and Dairy — ages Fats Sus 
foods bakery | Meats ro- Eggs vege- and and and 
ro ucts tables choco- oils | sweets 
ucts ne late 





West North Central: 








Cedar Rapids_.....--.--- —1,4 —0.1 —2.3 —2.0 | —21.9| +2.6 —2.6 —0.6 - 
>... ee —1.6 —.4 —.N —1.7 | —25.5 —1.6 +.5 +1.2 
.. eo —2.7 +.1 —.5 —14)] —29.4 —3.6 —1.0 —1,2 
South Atlantic: Winston- 
SS See eee +.4 —.8 —2.1 —Ll —9. 1 +-7.3 —.7 —1,.2 
East South Central: Jack- 
RE 2 ee ee —4,4 +2.9 —7.8 —4.6 | —33.6 —.9 +1.7 —1.7 —2.6 
West South Central: 
0 re —2.1 +.2 —4.0 —1.8 | —15.9 +1.0 —.6 —.1 0 
Oklahoma City.-.....--- —2.9 —.4 +.2 —.6 | —10.8 —9.3 —2.4 —.] —2.3 























COTTON CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FURNISHINGS 
Average Prices—March 1935 to December 1937, inclusive 


AVERAGE prices of the clothing items listed below were presented 
in the report on Retail Prices for March 1937. These prices are now 
collected quarterly for March, June, September, and December. 
This report presents average prices for each price-reporting period 
from March 1935, through December 1937. 






Men’s clothing: Women’s clothing: 
Shirts House dresses 
Pajamas Nightgowns 
Overalls Union suits (light and medium) 


Two items of textile furnishings, sheets and terry woven towels, 
have been included in this report for the first time. 
These articles have been selected because they are widely used 
throughout the country and quality changes have not been so great 
that comparisons over a period of time would be invalidated. ‘The 
average prices for these articles are presented in table 5. 
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Prices of these articles are collected quarterly in 32 large cities 
by personal visits of the Bureau’s retail price field representatives. 
Approximately four quotations are obtained in each city from retail 
outlets doing a large volume of business. The averages as shown in 
this report were computed by weighting the average prices in each 
city by the population of the metropolitan area where the retail 
price information was collected and of adjacent areas. 

Prior to March 1935, each store reporting to the Bureau quoted 
the price for that grade of each item which was its “volume seller’’ 
to wage earners and lower-salaried workers. Beginning with March 
1935, pricing has been done on the basis of written specifications, in 
order that the comparability of prices would be better maintained 
from city to city and from period to period. The continuity of the 
series was maintained by obtaining from each dealer prices of articles 
of identical or similar quality from one pricing period to another. 
Certain necessary substitutions, due to changes in quality and con- 
struction, did not materially affect the average prices. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Retail Prices of Selected Articles of Cotton Clothing and Textile 
Furnishings, in 32 Large Cities Combined 


March 1935 to December 1937, inclusive 
























































1935 1936 1937 
Item o = o - 
rs gle e\4\. a|4 
El>ls|s/Elal2/8]e] 2] €] 2 
SsiIBISISI/S/Fisigisizlsi2 
Gc — © — < = MQ Q Gs — ~” Q 
Men’s cotton clothing 
Shirt, business, collarattached, combed 
yarn Petes $1. 78/$1. 69/$1. 621$1. 59/$1. 59/$1. 59/$1. 60/$1. 611$1. 64/$1. 65) $1. 65/$1. 64 
Pajamas, combed yarn broadcloth-_--..] 1.67) 1.64/ 1.68] 1.67) 1.68] 1.70] 1.71) 1.79]21.90| 1.94| 1.96) 1.96 
Overalls, 2:20 white backed denim, bib 
style, 43-46 yards to the dozen. __..- 1. 63} 1. 56) 1.49] 1.50) 1.47) 1.53) 1.57) 1. 58}21. 63) 1.67] 1.69) 1.66 
Women’s cotton clothing 
Housedress: 
A Se i ia ae 1.94/21. 88]/_.._.]_...-. PO hs Pile naccleaves 
Cotton prints, 80 by 80 percale, or 
>, 100 by 60 broadcloth._.._......-].____|____. - fi ee eee J ~§ a 31.93) 1.94 
Nightgown, nainsook, batiste, or crepe-} 1.12) 1.12) 1.11] 1.10) 1.09) 1.08) 1. 08! 1.09} 1.12) 1.13) 1.16} 1.16 
Union suit, rib knit, combed yarn: 
i TT - _ - pee 8 Oisccete 8.89) 9. 88)_....}..... 
iit Te ae: Ta 97 ee A £5 ae ae 31.00) 1.02 
Textile furnishings 
Towel, terry, size 22 by 44 inches, 
weight 544 pounds per dozen__.____- 34, .33) .34] .33) .32) .31) .32| .32] .34) .34) .34] .32 
Sheet, muslin, size 81 by 99 inches: 
64 by 64 construction.............. 1, 20} 1.17) 1.20] 1.13) 1.19) 1.18) 1.19} 1.22) 1.30) 1.33) 1.31] 1.27 
EE EE Tl ee CE Sa ee De CSG Ee 1. 64 1.62 
' Preliminary. 


? Revised. 


orien of these items are collected on a seasonal basis and are subject to revision when later data become 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, FEBRUARY 1938 


WHOLESALE commodity prices on the average declined 1.4 perce) 
during February continuing the trend which began last August. Tho 
all-commodity index, 79.8, represents the lowest level reached since 
June 1936. Price decreases during the month were widespread, anq 
all groups except fuel and lighting materials shared in the decline 

The largest drop, 3.7 percent, was recorded in the foods group. 
Farm products decreased 2.5 percent, hides and leather products 2.| 
percent, textile products 1.6 percent, building materials 0.8 percent, 
metals and metal products and chemicals and drugs 0.6 percent, iis- 
cellaneous commodities 0.5 percent, and housefurnishing goods 0.3 per- 
cent. Fuel and lighting materials advanced 0.3 percent. 

Principally because of lower prices for agricultural commodities the 
raw materials group index declined 1.7 percent to the lowest point 
reached since December 1934. Wholesale prices of semimanufactured 
commodities decreased 1.0 percent during the month, and finished 
products prices fell 1.2 percent. 

According to the index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts” nonagricultural commodity prices declined 1.1 percent during 
February. Industrial commodity prices, as measured by the index fo: 
the group ‘‘All commodities other than farm products and foods,” 
decreased 0.6 percent from January to February. 

A comparison of the February 1938 level of wholesale commodits 
prices with January 1938 and February 1937 is shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for February 1938 \i ith 
January 1938 and February 1937 


[1926= 100] 























| Change | C} 
: | Febru- | January | froma Febru- | fron 
ORY UD | ary 1938 | 1938 | month | ary 1937 | ‘To ® 
SS see ago ee 
| Percent | Per 

nn eT eT a 79.8) 809) —14/ 86.3 
Eth taken! SE a ae | @8| 471.6) =—25 “91.4 
RE a ES AE CS CRT AR ae 73.5 76.3 —3.7 87.0 | 
Hides and leather products.................-........ 94.7 96. 7 —2.1 102.7 | 
ERE I EE i 68. 6 69.7 —1.6 77.5 
PE ey a 78. 5 78.3 +.3 76. 8 
Metals and metal products.............-............ 96. 0 96. 6 —.6 91.7 1 
EE EE” ee I a ae 91.1 91.8 —.8 93.3 2 
ne ns eee es teen = 79. 1 79.6 —.6 87.8 
ES ECD = EA ee 88. 0 88.3 —.3 87.9 
pT ET SEES EN Se 74.8 75. 2 —.5 77.3 
a ak bes Soi emdccktssiiensenne 73. 6 74.9 —1.7 88.3 
Semimanufactured articles. ....................-.---- 76. 1 76.9 —1.0 85. 5 
I EE Ce ee ORT OO ERD 83.3 84.3 —1.2 85. 4 
All commodities other than farm products____---.--- 81.9 82.8 —1.1 85. 0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 83. 0 83. 5 —.6 84. 1 “1. 
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Wholesale Price Level in February 


The February all-commodity index fell 1.4 percent to 79.8 percent 
of the 1926 average, the first time in 19 months that the index has 
fallen below 80. Sharp declines in prices of farm products, foods, 
hides and leather products, and textile products largely accounted 
for the decrease. Since February 1937 the all-commodity index has 
decreased 7.5 percent and it is 9.3 percent below the 1937 high point 
(April) when the index stood at 88.0. 

Each of the 10 major commodity groups except fuel and lighting 
materials declined during the month. The decreases ranged from 
0.3 percent for the housefurnishing goods group to 3.7 percent for 
Fuel and lighting materials advanced 0.3 percent. 

The number of items for which prices increased, decreased, or re- 
mained unchanged during February are shown in table 2. 


foods. 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price from January to February 1938 











Commodity group Increases Decreases | No change 
OE eee ct shdeinditiiddmaphenidesdine 71 255 | 487 
po ee Milaninmth—tbh> spp pags dceitin 18 48 1 
RR a ae 27 58 37 
ins SE ING a bb. os nid Sik Kos serb doin’ ee 1 14 26 
Textile products..------ neawnseenesescsteasaeenseecsemeoscenes 12 34 68 
Fuel and lighting materials. -_...................-- renneennn--| 4 | 10 10 
Metals and metal products. ---- Ee Oe ee ee 2 25 119 
Building materials_.........---- eis kcashdiin tienes aaa aen meta 3 25 58 
Cn oe Des bs. de be bebcoumecbhdebasess 2 11 76 
ON EES ee aii ei cag ca 0 | 10 51 
OS Le EP eee + 2 | 20 41 








Raw material prices at wholesale declined 1.7 percent and are 16.6 
percent below a year ago. Semimanufactured commodity prices 
decreased 1.0 percent and are 11.0 percent lower than in February 
1937. Although finished products prices fell 1.2 percent during Jan- 
uary they are only 2.5 percent below the corresponding month of 
last year. 

Nonagricultural commodity prices, as measured by the index for 
“All commodities other than farm products,’ declined 1.1 percent 
between January and February and are 3.6 percent below the Feb- 
ruary 1937 level. Fluctuations in prices of industrial commodities 
have been less pronounced, according to the index for ‘All commodities 
other than farm products and foods.’’. The index decreased 0.6 


percent from January to February and is only 1.3 percent below 
February a year ago. 

Wholesale food prices dropped 3.7 percent during the month 
largely because of decreases of 6.0 percent in dairy products, 5.1 
percent in meats, and 4.0 percent in the ‘Other foods” subgroup, 

52993—38——14 
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including coffee, copra, salt mackerel, oleomargarine, and oleo 9jj 
Additional individual food items for which lower prices were reporte; 
were fresh beef, lamb, mutton, dressed poultry, butter, cheese 
powdered milk, hominy grits, corn meal, and dried apricots. he 
cereal products and fruits and vegetables subgroups advanced (9 
percent. Higher prices were reported for rye flour, rice, raisins 
smoked salmon, and pepper. The February 1938 food index, 73.5 
is the lowest since July 1934, and is 15.5 percent below the index fo, 
February of last year. 

The farm products group index dropped below 70 during February 
for the first time since August 1934. There was a decline in the grou 
index of 2.5 percent from the preceding month, largely because of , 
2.7 percent decrease in grains, principally corn and oats, together 
with a 0.5 percent decline in the livestock and poultry subgroup, 
including calves, steers, sheep, and live poultry. Sharp declines were 
also reported in prices of eggs, apples, lemons, hay, fresh milk in the 
Chicago and New York markets, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and wool. 
Quotations were higher for hogs, cotton, oranges, hops, and onions. 
The February farm products index, 69.8, is 23.6 percent below the 
level of a year ago. 

Continued weakness in prices of hides, skins, and leather, together 
with a minor decrease in average wholesale prices of shoes, caused the 
hides and leather products group index to decline 2.1 percent during 
February. Since August 1937 hides and skins prices have dropped 
nearly 40 percent and leather prices have decreased more than 1) 
percent. Average wholesale prices of leather manufactures, such as 
harness, belting, gloves, and luggage, remained steady. 

Decreases of 3.3 percent in hosiery and underwear and woolen and 
worsted goods, 1.4 percent in silk and rayon, 0.9 percent in cotton 
goods, and 0.6 percent in clothing caused the textile products group 
index to fall 1.6 percent. Lower prices were reported for work cloth- 
ing, denim, cotton flannel, ticking, women’s silk hosiery, underwear, 
rayon yarns, serge, top coating, woolen yarns, and hemp. The group 
index, 68.6, is at the lowest level reached since July 1933. 

Wholesale building material prices declined 0.8 percent largely as 1 
result of lower prices for clay drain tile, oak and poplar lumber, yellow 
pine flooring, paint materials, naval stores, and prepared roofing. 
Average wholesale prices of cement and structural steel remained 
steady. 

During February the metals and metal products group index de- 
clined 0.6 percent because of weakening prices for malleable iron 
castings, scrap steel, babbitt metal, electrolytic copper, pig lead, 
quicksilver, pig zinc, solder and copper, and brass manufactures. o 
changes were reported in prices of agricultural implements, farm 
machinery, motor vehicles, and plumbing and heating fixtures. 
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Lower prices for copper sulphate, fats, oils, and mixed fertilizers 
caused the chemicals and drugs group index to decline 0.6 percent. 
Fertilizer material prices rose 0.3 percent because of higher prices for 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Wholesale prices of cattle feed dropped 5.3 percent during February, 
crude rubber decreased 1.0 percent, and paper and pulp declined 0.3 
percent. No changes were reported in prices of automobile tires and 
tubes. 

The index for housefurnishing goods receded 0.3 percent to 88.0 
percent of the 1926 average, largely as a result of lower prices for 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, and galvanized iron tubs and pails. 
Average wholesale prices of furniture were stationary. 

Fuel and lighting materials was the only group which registered an 
increase. ‘The advance of 0.3 percent in the group index was caused 
by higher prices for gas and electricity. Wholesale prices of gasoline 
and kerosene declined sharply and a fractional decrease was recorded 
in anthracite. Bituminous coal and coke prices remained unchanged 
at the January level. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
January and February 1938 and for February of each of the past 7 
years are shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 





Feb- | Jan- | Feb- | Feb-| Feb-| Feb-| Feb- | Feb- | Feb- 
Group and subgroup ruary| uary | ruary| ruary| ruary| ruary| ruary| ruary| ruary 
1938 | 19388 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1982 | 1931 





ES ee y 80.9 | 86.3 | 80.6 73.6 | 59.8 | 66.3 


61. 
63. 
48. 
68. 





40.9 50. € 
22. 46. 
40. 50. 
44, §2. 


Porm: peeGuets..........<.<«--- ee ee .8 | 71.6 91. 
a eS fe SS pee ee 3. 76.0 j111. 
Liv —y— 8. 78. 5 

5 | 66.1 | 86. 


76. 
: 83. 
Cereal products... ; 33. 83. 
Fruits and vegetables. ad ciatuatnaiatdaaied aire nted cin 56. 56. 
SR Soe eee © eee 78. 82. 
Other foods 


79. 
78. 
90. ¢ 
72. 
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85. 
88. 
62. 
92. 
78. 
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54. 59. 
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51. 
61. 
49. 
48. 
25 
53 
66. 


59. § 
69. 
56. 
fib. 
36. ! 
63. 


Textile products 
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Hosiery and underwear__.............--.- 
Silk and rayon 

Woolen and worsted goods............._-- 
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Fuel and lighting materials. ..............---- 
Anthracite 
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TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of ( 


modities—Continued 


m 





Feb. | Jan- | | Feb- | Feb- | Feb- | 


: Feb- | Feb- | Fet 
Group and subgroup |} Tuary; uary irus iry | rua iry ruary 


ruary ruary} ruar\ 














| 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 
a] cy een: r ttl Lg | By 
| | | 
Metals and metal products. __- _..-.----| 96.0 | 96.6 | 91.7 | 86.7 85.8 | 87.0 | 77.4 | 80.0 
Agricultural implements ..| 96.2 | 96.2 | 93.1 | 94.9 | 93.6 | 85.2 | 83.1] 85.1 
Farm machinery____..__-. .--------| 97.7 | 97.7 | 92.8 | 92.4| 91.6] @) (1) ( 
Iron and steel___....-.___- ~-------------| 99.3 | 99.6 | 92.0 | $6.9 | 86.1 | 86.2] 77.3 | 79 
Motor vehicles 2.__.______- | 95.6 | 95.6 | (1) (1) Qa) | @ | @ (1 
Nonferrous metals_........_.__.-- ey | 72.1 | 75.0 | 89.4 | 69.7 | 67.2 | 65.8 | 46.2 | 52.7 
Plumbing and heating__-_-_-- es ..| 79.6 | 79.6 | 77.4 | 73.8 | 67.1 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 65.8 
| | | 
Building materials._.___..- : | 91/1 | 91.8 93.3 | 85.5 | 85 0 | 84.6 | 69.8 | 73.4 
fb ~------| 91.5 | 91.8 | 91.0 | 88.4 | 90.6 | 87.2 | 75.1 | 79.3 
7 EE GREs rea ......| 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 93.9 | 93.9 | 81.8 | 75.3 
Oe _...---------.-| 91.0 | 92.6 | 99.0 | $2.3 | 80.5 | 87.3 | 56.4 | 62.9 
Paint and paint materials. _.| 79.2 | 80.1 | 83.4 | 79.5 | 78.8 | 79.3 | 68.0 75. 1 
Plumbing and heating .__- sa 79.6 | 79.6 | 77.4 | 73.8 | 67.1 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 65.8 
Structural steel _ - aaa .-|114.9 |114.9 |104.7 | 92.0 92.0 | 86.8 | 81 7 | 77.9 
Other building materials enetitiimen dl Ses Ge Le | 89.5 | 90.3 | 90.3 | 78 80. 2 
| | | | | 
Chemicals and drugs___.__-.- 79.1 | 79.6 | 87.8 | 80.1 | 80.4 | 75.5] 71.317 
Chemiecals___......--- 832.6 | 84.1 | 95.6 | 87.0 | 86.5 | 78. 79.0 | 80.8 
Drugs and phe armaceuticals js 73.9 | 74.0 | 83.0 | 73.2 | 73.1 | 71.5 | 54 60 
Fertilizer materials. - . --- . ---| 72.3 | 72.1 | 70.7 | 64.5 | 66.2 | 69.2 | 61.5 | 69.8 
Mixed fertilizers. ......._..- --| 72.3 | 73.4 | 71.7 | 68.8 | 72.8 | 72.5 | 62.4 | 73 
| | | | | 
Housefurnishing goods__-__- 88.0 | 88.3 | 87.9 | 81.5 | 80.7] 81.0 | 72.3 | 77 
eS Seer . 92.2 | 92.8 | 91.2 | 85.0 S4 83.0 | 72.9 | 75.9 
, Sees _ 83.7 83.7 | 84.5 | 77.9 | 77.2 | 79.2 | 71.9 | 79 
i | 
pO ae Pe: ee 8 74.8 | 75.2 | 77.3 | 68.1 | 70.1 | 68.5 | 59.2] 64 
Automobile tires and tubes bea 57.4 | 57.4 | 53.1 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 43.5 | 42.6 | 39 
Cattle feed.......... SR ee a 86.7 | 91.6 |129.4 | 68.1 |109.0 | 73.4 | 40.6 | 48.2 
Paper and pulp-._...........- pital ..| 89.7 90.0 | 87.5 | 79.9 | 80.9 | 82.7 | 72.1 | 76.7 
tubber, crude................-.-.--------| 30.2 | 30.5 | 44.3 | 32.0 | 26.2] 21.4] 6.1 8. 
Other miscellaneous. ................-.-- | 82.2 | 82.4 | 84.2 | 80.6 | 80.1 | 83.2 | 73.3 | 84.4 
RE oe Se Ee _.| 73.6 | 74.9 | 88.3 | 79.1 | 77.4 | 66.0 | 48.4 | 6.9 
Semimanufactured articles__._._._- ~~ acenl ween TT oe $5.5 | 74.6 | 71.7 | 74.8 | 56.3 | 61.9 
pp eee | 83.3 | 84.3 | 85.4 | 82.2 | 81.5 | 77.0 | 65.7 | 71.4 
All commodities other than farm products. -- | 81.9 | 82.8 | 85.0 | 80.7 | 79.4 | 76.1 | 63.7 | 69.¢ 
All commodities other than farm products und | 
gt i itn Siam Hitec Ct Tt cen 83.0 | 83.5 | 84.1 | 79.0 | 77.4 | 78.7 | 66.0 | 71.3 





1 Data not available. 
? Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers By Commodity Groups, 1926 to February 1938 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by yeu! 


from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from January 1937 to 
February 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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- TaBLeE 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
ne =. o | Hides Metals | | House-| | 
, | Tex- | Fuel |° ”| Build-| Chem- ~ | Mis- | All 
vorm | and | tile | and | 224 in icals | [- | ‘cel- | com- 
Year and month prod- | Foods |leather +} metal : 8 nish- | Pew 2 
nets wod- prod- | light- srod- | mate- and ine | lane- | modi- 
ne ucts | ing par rials | drugs anak | ous | ties 
gf: TT eek, SUC 3 ae BL Le ee ee a 
By years: | 
* 1926...-----------| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 
1927...-----------| 99.4 | 96.7| 107.7| 95.6| 88.3] 96.3] 94.7| 96.8] 97.5| 91.0| 95.4 
1928..------------| 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 | 95.5 | 843] 97.0] 94.1] 95.6| 95.1| 85.4] 96.7 
oe a =| 104.9 | 99.9 | 1091 | 90.4] 83.0 | 100.5] 95.4] 942] 943] 826] 95.3 
1930... _....--| 88.3 | 90.5] 100.0| 80.3] 785] 92.1| 89.9] 89.1| 927] 77.7| 86.4 
7 eee! RRA 64.8 | 74.6| 86.1| 66.3| 67.5| 845] 79.2| 79.3| 84.9] 69.8] 73.0 
1932.......------.| 482] 61.0] 729] 549| 70.3] 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1| 644| 648 
1983--------------| 51-4 | 60.5 | 80.9] 64.8 | 66.3] 79.8) 77.0 | 72.6 | 75.8| 62.5| 65.9 
1934_.....-------.] 65.3 | 70.5 | 866] 72.9] 73.3| 86.9] 862] 75.9] 81.5| 69.7 74.9 
1935.--.----------| 78.8 | 83.7 | 80.6] 70.9] 73.5] 86.4] 85.3] 80.5 | 80.6 | 68.3] 80.0 
ech t.3.3... | 80.9) 821] 95.4) 71.5] 76.2) 87.0) 86.7] 80.4] 81.7) 70.5) 80.8 
1937-.-.----------| 86.4] 85.5 | 1046] 76.3] 77.6] 95.7| 95.2] 83.9] 89.7| 77.8] 86.3 
By months: | 
1937: | 
January......| 91.3 | 87.1 | 101.7| 77.5 | 76.6| 90.9| 91.3| 87.7| 86.5| 76.2| 85.9 
February.....| 91.4] 87.0] 102.7] 77.5| 76.8] 91.7| 93.3| 87.8| 87.9| 77.3| 86.3 
March. | 94.1 | 87.5 | 104.2] 78.3 | 76.2) 96.0) 95.9) 87.5 | 88.4] 79.5 | 87.8 
April_- | 92.2} 85.5 | 106.3 | 79.5] 76.8) 96.5| 96.7] 86.9] 89.0] 811] 88.0 
May. -- | 89.8 | 84.2] 106.7] 78.7] 77.2) 95.8] 97.2| 845] 89. 80.5 | 87.4 
June. _- | 885 | 84.7] 106.4] 782) 77.5) 95.9] 96.9) 83.6 | 89.5 79.4| 87.2 
| | | | | | | 
July........-.| 89.3 | 86.2 | 106.7 78.3| 78.1| 961| 967] 83.9| 89.7| 79.0| 87.9 
August____- 86.4 | 86.7 | 108.1] 77.1] 784] 97.0] 96. 3 | 82.2 | 91.1 77.3 | 87.5 
September....| 85.9 | 88.0] 107.6 | 75.3 | 78.7] 97.1] 96.2] 81.4] 911] 77.0| 87.4 
October_.....| 80.4 | 85.5 | 106.7 | 73.5] 785] 96.4| 954| 81.2| 91.0] 76.2] 85.4 
November | 75.7] 83.1] 101.4] 71.2 | 78.2 | 96.8 | 93.7 | 80.2] 90.4] 75.4 &3.3 
December....| 72.8 | 79.8 | 97.7 | 70.1] 78.4 | 96.3 | 92.5 | 79.5} 89.7 | 75.0 81.7 
1938: | | 
January | 71.6] 76.3] 96.7] 69.7| 78.3] 966| 91.8] 796] 883| 75.2] 80.9 
February.....| 69.8 73. 5 | 94.7 68. 6 | 78. 5 | 96.0} 91.1) 79.1) 88.0 74.8 79.8 
| | | | | | | 
The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
= groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than farm products and foods. The list of commodi- 
1938 ties included under the classifications ““Raw materials,’ “Semimanu- 
factured articles,’ and “Finished products” was given in the December 
7 1937 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 
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TABLE 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 






































[1926 = 100] 
All || , 
All | com All 
Semi- com- | mod- | Semi- com- | ; 
man-| Fin- | ™od-| ities | man-| Fin- | ™04-| ities 
Raw ufac- | ished | ities other || Raw fac- | ished ities | other 
Year and month | mate-| ;, other} than || Year and month | mate-| wal oe tether | than 
; ired| prod- 1} : tured) prod- 1an 
rials arti- | ucts than | farm || rials : “te | than | farn 
4 farm | prod- | eget | BOSS | form | prod 
cles cles prod 
prod-| ucts | prod-| ucts 
ucts | and | ucts | and 
| foods | foods 
| || 
Se 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 1937—Continued. | 
a aa 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6 | 94.0 | _._ aa 90.1 | 89.6 86.4 | 86 g 
Set ee 2 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8] 92.9 || J Jas 88.7 | 89.5 | 87.4 | 86.9) % 
enero" 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 | PSST 87.1 | 87.5 | 87.5 | 86.7 | 
eae 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 | 85.2 | ain wohenaid 86.1 | 86.8 | 87.7 | 86.8 Re 
| Stara = 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 | 75.0 | 
| i] Se 86.5 | 87.0 | 88.8 | 87 g 
ee | 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 || August... 84.8 | 86.6 | 89.0 | 87.6) § 
are Ae 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 | 71.2 | September. -.-| 84.4 | 85.3 | 89.1 | 87.¢ 8 
_ See S 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 78.4 |} October. ....- 80.7 | 82.5 88.1 | 86.4 
ROE OS 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 | 77.9 || November....| 77.2 | 79.8 86. 7 | 84.8 
ee 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 | 79.6 | December_...| 75.4 | 77.7 | 85.3 | 83 
I Ca 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2 85.3 | 1938: | 
i January.._...| 74.9 | 76.9 | 84.3 | 82.8 
1937: \| February.....| 73.6 | 76.1 | 83.3 | 81.9 
January... _. 88.1 | 85.4 | 84.9 | 84.6] 83.4 || | 
February-_._.- 88.3 | 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.0] 84.1 || | | 
| 1] 

















Weekly Fluctuations 


Except for a slight upward tendency between the weeks ended 
February 19 and 26, wholesale commodity prices fell steadily through- 
out the month. The cumulative decline in the all-commodity index 
from the last week of January to the last week of February was 0.9 
percent. 

Hides and leather products and textile products averaged lower 
during each of the 4 weeks, registering decreases of 1.8 percent and 
1.6 percent, respectively. Although wholesale prices of foods 
strengthened toward the latter part of the month, a decrease of 1.5 
percent was recorded between the weeks ended January 29 and 
February 26. Following a fractional rise early in February the farm 
products group dropped 1.1 percent and 0.7 percent during the weeks 
ended February 12 and 19. A pronounced upward movement was 
evidenced in agricultural commodity prices late in February, but the 
index registered a drop of 0.8 percent from the last week of January 
to the last week of February. Housefurnishing goods prices averaged 
1.2 percent lower during the 4-week period and building materials 
dropped 0.8 percent. Price changes from week to week in the fuel 
and lighting materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
commodity groups were comparatively slight and had little effect 
on the all-commodity index. 

Weekly price variations in the major group classifications during 
February are shown by the index numbers in table 6. The percentage 
changes from week to week are given in table 7. 
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TanLe 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, January 
and February 1938 












































[1926 = 100} 
a l 

Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan 

Commodity group 26, 19, 12, 5, 29, 22, 15, 8, i 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
LE ee E SS ae ———s 
All commodities. .........-.-... vdieeta 7.6 | | 79.4 | 79.6 6 | 80. 1 80.3 E 80.8 | 81.0 | 80.8 | 81.0 
ES SL 70.2 | 69.6 | 70.1 | 709 | 70.8 | 71.8 | 73.4|727| 73.0 
Foo - Sain 5 MLE TOTES CARS EERE 7 73.5 | 73.3 | 73.2 | 74.5 | 74.6 | 76.1 | 76.8 | 76.8 | 77.8 
Hides and leather a Rares 94.6 | 94.9 | 95.6 | 95.9 | 96.3 | 97.1 | 97.4 | 97.9 98. 3 
Textile products............... ee 67.8 | 68.1 | 68.2 | 68.5 | 68.9 | 69.0 | 69.3 | 69.2 69.4 
Fuel and lighting materials-...........-...-.-- 78.9 | 78.6 | 78.7 | 78.8 | 79.0 | 79.1 | 78.8 | 78.8 | 78.7 
Metals and metal products. -..........-....-.-- 96.2 | 96.2 | 96.2 | 96.1 | 96.3 | 96.5 | 96.5 | 96.1 96.1 
a -| 91.1 | 91.1 | 91.2 | 91.6 | 91.8 | 92.0 | 92.1 | 92.3 92. 4 
Chemicals and drugs......................-- 78.9 | 78.8 | 78.9 | 79.0 | 79.2 | 79.5 | 79.5 | 79.2] 79.2 
Housefurnishing goods__.......--- didoutckenieh | 89.6 | 89.7 | 89.7 | 90.5 | 90.7 | 90.7/ 90.8 | 90.8] 91.2 
NE EE ee a a ae 74.7 | 74.6 | 74.6 | 74.7 | 75.2 | 75.1 | 75.0 | 74.5 74. 6 
a a miieaiion 73.6 | 73.2 | 73.4 | 74.0 | 74.1 | 74.7 | 75.9 | 75.3 | 75.5 
Semimanufactured articles...................- 76.0 | 75.9 | 76.2 | 76.5 | 77.0 | 77.5 | 77.6 | 77.0 77.2 
cherish > ants eniioap ng niaeicliboer ae 83.4 | 83.2 | 83.3 | 83.8 | 84.1 | 84.5 | 84.4 | 84.3 84.6 
All commodities other than farm produc ts. 81.7 | 81.6 | 81.7 | 82.1 | 82.4 | 82.8 | 82.8 | 82.6 | 82.8 
All commodities other than farm products and 
tt elec ectnahabisiiidemeidie was eqnanginp aminintiaid 83.1 | 83.0 | 83.1 | 83.2 5 83.7 | 83.6 | 83.5 83. 6 























TABLE 7. 


Weekly Changes (Percent) During February 1938, by Groups of Commodities 





Commodity group 


Percentage change from— 











Al] commodities 


Hides and leather products 
Textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials._._-_- (Oe bert, eer ea ope en 


Metals and metal products 
a a ka ok es wecininb ies 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing goods 
ee a) pomp iam daeaedudaudeatca 
eet camilehuiiiadmediamaenne 
Semimanufactured articles 
ea li it a Rg A i anal 
All commodities other than farm products 
All commodities other than farm products and foods..........- 























Jan. 29| Feb. 19 ~~ 12| Feb. 5 | Jan. 29 
to to to to 
Feb. 26 | Feb. 26 Feb. 19| Feb. 12) Feb. 5 
—0.9 +0.3 —0.3 —0.6 | —0.2 
—.8 +.9 | —.7 —1l.1 +.1 
—1.5 +.3 +.1 —1.7 —.1 
SE RE AE i Se Ge ee ae —1.8 —.3 —.7 —.3 —.4 
—1.6 —.4 —.1 —.4 —.6 
—.1 +.4 —.l —.1 —.3 
CE ES SE ERS on Eee pee Pek eee —.] 0 0 +.1 —.2 
—.8 0 —.1 —.4 —.2 
a a a cl lle es .4 +.1 —.1 —.] —.3 
a eee ee ae a ea ee ere —1.2 —.1 0 —.9 —.2 
—.7 +.1 0 —.1 | —.7 
—.7 +.5 —.3 —.8 —.1 
PS Re Le ee OT a ee ee —1.3 +.1 —.4 —,4 —.6 
—.8 +.2 —.1 —.6 —.4 
Oe ee a —.8 +,.1 —.1 —.5 —.4 
—.5 +.1 —.1 | —,l —.4 











Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers 
Individual Commodities 


of 


The table showing average wholesale prices and index numbers 
of individual commodities formerly appearing monthly in the Whole- 
sale Price pamphlet is now published semiannually in the June and 


December issues. 


yearJ1937 and for the last 6 months of 1937. 


will be furnished currently upon request. 


The December 1937 issue showed the data for the 


The monthly figures 
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New Commodity Specifications 


Surveys of wholesale prices for several items and/or industries }|\,y. 
been completed, and reports covering the findings have been issue | 0; 
are in preparation. Beginning with January 1938 certain items 
formerly included in the Bureau’s weighted index numbers of whiole- 
sale prices have been replaced by other items, for which specifications 
and related pertinent information are given in a mimeographed re- 
port. Copies of this report are available upon request. 

The groups and subgroups affected are: 

Tertile products.—Hosiery and underwear (formerly ‘‘Knit goods’, chanyes 
underwear items). 

Metals and metal products.—Agricultural implements—Farm machinery. 


Miscellaneous.—Paper and pulp (changes in boxboard items) and Other : 
cellaneous (changes in soap items). 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


INDEX NUMBERS of wholesale prices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, and those in 
certain foreign countries, have been brought together in the following 
table, in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
original sources from which the information has been drawn. In 
certain countries the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war 
period. Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, 
since, in addition to differences in the base periods and the kind and 
number of articles included, there are important differences in the 
composition of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for 
the years 1926-37, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 
through January 1938. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 




















Countries 
United | Argen- | Aus- , aii , 
Country----------- States tina tralia ° Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria| Canada| Chile | China 
National) Bureau Minis- Domin- National 
Bureau | Bank, of Federal | try of | General ion General | Tariff 
—> ency.| 0! Labor| Bureau | Census | Statis- | Labor | Statis- | Bureau | Statis- |Commis- 
Computing agency-| ‘sta. | of Eco-| and tical and tical | of Sta- | tical sion, 
tistics | nomic Sta- Bureau | Social | Bureau | tistics | Bureau | Shang- 
Research] tistics Welfare hai 
January- April 
iod 1926 1926 1911 June 1914 1926 1926 1913 1926 
Base period......-- (100) (100) (1,000) 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
(100) 

. in Silv 
Commodities. -..... 754 105 92 47 (Paper) — 567 ! (Paper) ( ya 
ee a ae: 100. 0 100.0 1, 832 123 744 100.0 | aa 100.0 
CE ae 95.4 98.1 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 4) ae 104.4 
1... .cadsllebideees 96.7 98. 5 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96.4 195. 5 101.7 
OE... .sandestibames 95.3 96. 4 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 104. 5 
1D. ..c.nectakeose 86.4 92.2 1, 596 117 744 94.6 86.6 166.9 114.8 
100i... atbledamons 73.0 89.0 1, 428 108 626 79.1 72.1 152.2 126.7 
er ee 64.8 89.5 1,411 112 532 70.3 66.7 230. 4 112.4 
1s..cccandeatbomes 65.9 85.6 1, 409 108 501 61.8 67.1 346. 0 103.8 
.....ccsbndbbuncs 74.9 98. 2 1,471 110 473 63.6 71.6 343. 6 97.1 
GE....xcnnniael 80. 0 97.0 1, 469 110 537 65.1 72. 1 343.3 96. 4 
WE. ...nscseaans 5 SE 1, 543 109 588 67.5 cf ) 108. 5 
05F...cadelindileess Sf RS ee ee 113 684 75.5  * 4 ee Ce A 

1986 
dy a 80. 6 98.9 1, 475 108 581 65.8 72.9 335. 7 104.3 
February.........- 80. 6 97.9 1, 466 107 582 65.2 72.5 355. 2 105. 4 
a 79.6 98. 2 1, 485 107 578 64.7 72.4 359. 5 106. 4 
ee ee 79.7 98. 0 1, 515 108 574 66.4 72.2 359. 8 107.3 
) SS ee 78.6 97.8 1, 521 108 569 66.3 71.8 367.8 105.8 
, ee ae 79. 2 97.6 1, 523 109 570 66.0 72.3 374.4 106. 1 
} EE ST ae 80.5 98.8 1, 552 110 576 66. 6 74.4 382. 2 107.2 
ADGU.. 4. dadbiatce 81.6 100. 5 1, 585 109 582 67.7 76.2 389. 8 107.4 
September......... 81.6 100.3 1, 573 110 594 68.8 76.4 402. 0 107.0 
i 5 81.5 99.9 1, 591 111 602 70.4 77.1 405. 4 109.7 
November_........ 82.4 100. 4 1, 620 lll 615 71.2 77.2 399. 2 113.0 
December. .......- 84.2 102. 6 1,611 lll 637 71.5 79.7 405. 6 118.8 

1987 
yg ne ee 85.9 104.5 1, 644 112 658 72.0 81.3 421.2 121.6 
og) ee ee 86.3 106. 4 1, 618 112 675 72.0 82.9 435. 6 122.9 
| ae ae 87.8 110.6 1, 652 112 693 72.2 85. 5 457.5 123.0 
pe ae 88.0 113.1 1, 657 113 696 73. 1 86.1 463.5 123.9 
BT conniatadtitnd 87.4 114.4 1, 660 115 693 73. 3 85.1 465. 4 125.1 
CD....cesminiiitinnes 87.2 114.6 1, 663 115 697 73.4 84. 6 462.4 126. 1 
) Ry 87.9 115.8 1, 703 116 702 76.6 87.5 +.) 
Le 87.5 115.0 1, 720 114 7 77.4 85.6  k | 
September......... 87.4 115. 4 1, 706 113 690 78.1 85.0 CX | 
i a A 8 a! eee - 113 683 79.1 84.7 , 
November......... (eS SRE! 111 663 78.8 8) Ee 
December......... te fe, er ae lll 659 78.9 4 3 eee Eee ee 

1988 
ae RS eee 111  } eee SE ee 





























' Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
? Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries—Continued 























Country....---.-.. Gzecho| Den. | Finland| France =. India | Italy 
Computing agency_| Central | Statisti-| Central | Genera] | Federal | Depart- | Centra] 
Bureau | cal De- | Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti-| ment, | Institute 
of Sta- part- of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu-| etce.,3 of Sta- 
tistics ment tistics reau reau /|Calcutta| tistics 
Base period-_-.....- July 1931 1926 1913 1913 July 1928 
1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) |1914(100)} (100) 
Commodities. ..... 69 161 120 | (Paper) | — 400 72 293 
oT EE Sef 943 143 100 695 134. 4 | eee 
Bch dithiciainnicetnereuse 968 134 | 101 642 137.6 4 era 
I Se 968 134 | 102 645 140.0 9 aaa 
See Cae RAR 914 132 gs 627 137.2 141 95. 4 
EE ee 811 114 90 554 124. 6 116 85.4 
SEES: <a 738 100 84 502 110.9 96 74.5 
RPT 682 103 90 427 96. 5 | 91 69.6 
SS ee | 659 110 89 398 93.3 | 87 63.4 
ES 2 674 119 90 376 98. 4 sy 62.0 
EI 704 122 90 338 101.8 91 68. 2 
a er ee 704 129 92 411 104.1 91 76.4 
eee FEST a 751 145 4 Se 105.9 102 89.3 
1986 
(Eee 711 126 90 359 103. 6 | 92 74.3 
February......- at 704 126 91 72 103. 6 91 74.5 
| Se A 706 126 91 376 103. 6 91 75.4 
et, 4 7 126 v0 371 103. 7 92 75.9 
ESSE 7 126 90 374 103. 8 | 90 75.6 
a RS 698 125 90 378 104. 0 90 75.8 
RE SS ES 699 127 91 391 104. 2 91 74.7 
ee 691 129 91 403 104. 6 90 75.9 
September.....___- 693 130 92 420 104. 4 91 76.9 
.. Cogs 704 133 93 471 104.3 93 77.1 
November..._.___- 714 134 4 492 104. 4 93 77.8 
December. -......- 722 136 95 519 105. 0 94 79.0 
1987 
Ses 737 137 98 538 105.3 98 81.6 
POMOOOET.. .cccccone 745 140 101 533 105. 5 99 83.3 
EG PPR? 754 143 103 550 106. 1 100 85.1 
7 ee: 764 146 103 552 105. 8 103 86. 1 
SRE ST 755 147 104 550 105. 9 103 87.8 
eae 752 146 103 557 106. 1 102 89. 6 
— 763 148 103 582 106. 4 104 90.3 
pe) ee 759 148 103 603 106. 7 105 91.2 
September__...___- 755 147 104 630 106. 2 104 91.7 
| saree 749 148 104 628 105. 9 105 93.0 
November......._- 744 146 | ae 105. 5 103 95. 1 
December. -.....-- 732 145 a 105. 5 102 96.4 
1938 
ee a BE thbhccanes 105. 6 100 95. 2 























Japan | 


Japan, 
Tokio | | 


October | 
1900 (100 


56 


236. 7 
224. 6 
226. 1 
219. 


181. 


161.1 
179. 5 
177.6 
185. 5 
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238. 4 
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191. 
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192. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries—Continued 
New , United 
—_— South , Switzer- : Yugo- 
Country----------- ood) Norway| Peru | Poland Africa Sweden land —_ slavia 
Census Office 
and ec ae ay yay of Cen- | Board ona Board Na- 
Computing agency - — of Sta- | of Re- | of Sta- ot _ 1. JP Depart-| - —_ 
1¢cs re re) atis- rade rade an 
Office tistics serve tistics ties ment 
Base period........ 1909-13 | 1913 1913 1928 1910 1913 a 1930 1926 
(1,000) (100) (100) (100) (1,000) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
Commodities. ....- 180 05 | (Paper)| 238 188 160 77 4200 55 
. eee EE Vaneweccos , © | Sa 1, 387 149 | ee 100.0 
RE oe =f eee I aa 1, 395 146  * 7 Ses 103. 4 
A Le 1, 492 157 191.9 100. 0 1, 354 148 5 9 lla 106. 2 
[0 ES a ee 1, 488 149 185.7 96. 3 1, 305 140  « . Se 100. 6 
a ———EEE 1, 449 137 178.0 85. 5 1, 155 122 126. 5 100. 0 86.6 
© Re ene ee 1, 346 122 175.1 74.6 1,119 111 109. 7 87.8 72.9 
$a sei sees 1, 297 122 170.3 65.5 1, 032 109 96.0 85. 6 65.2 
sae 1, 308 122 180. 2 59.1 1, 047 107 91.0 85. 7 64.4 
Sa 1, 330 124 188. 1 55.8 1, 143 114 89.8 88.1 63. 2 
Re oe  wknw 1, 385 127 188.8 53.1 1, 066 116 89.8 88.9 65.9 
EEE 1, 399 134 191.9 54.0 1, 109 120 95. 6 94.4 68. 4 
De dieaciit aet Rinnai 1, 484 156 204. 4 59.4 1, 136 137 111.2 108. 8 74.7 
1936 
CO, 1, 405 131 191.1 §2.1 1, 120 118 91.0 91.8 71.1 
J, 1, 384 132 191.9 tL | es 118 91.0 91.7 70.0 
ST 1, 386 132 191.2 3 OG See 118 90.9 91.7 70.0 
a 1, 393 132 192. 5 53.0 1, 122 118 91.9 91.9 69. 1 
eae 1, 391 132 192.1 Be T Lenedtidhind 118 92.0 91.9 67.0 
FO ee enod 1, 399 132 191.3 7 7 a 118 91.9 92. 6 65. 4 
pn i 1, 395 132 192. 5 53.6 1, 085 119 93.1 93.6 65.6 
EE 1, 409 134 192. 7 ) ree 120 93. 4 95. 2 66.0 
September.......-- 1, 421 136 192. 2 3 , ee 122 96.8 96.1 67.0 
October............ 1, 426 136 192.0 55.5 1, 111 123 103. 1 97.6 68.9 
November......... 1, 427 137 191.7 4 aa 124 105. 2 98. 3 69.8 
December........- 1, 450 140 191.6 . / ee 126 106. 8 100.8 71.2 
1987 
} ll. IN 1, 449 144 194.0 58. 2 1,131 129 108.3 102.9 70.4 
February.......... 1, 467 147 198. 8 i f hee 132 111.3 103.9 70.9 
6. 1, 472 150 204. 0 |) | aa 136 113.3 107.3 72.1 
ee 1, 481 154 208. 1 60.1 1, 109 138 113.0 108. 9 72.3 
ce 1, 502 157 209. 1 + 3 ee 139 112. 5 110.7 72. 6 
/ ae 1,514 157 205. 7 iS § ree 139 112.0 110. 6 72.1 
pO SR 1, 512 160 206. 2 60.0 1,141 140 112.4 111.5 73.7 
2 1, 525 160 205. 7 4 eae 140 110.8 111.4 75.3 
September......._- 1, 524 161 207.2 4 | Se ee 140 110.5 111.2 78.1 
October Sa 1, 529 161 205. 4 58.4 1, 163 139 110.9 110.6 80.0 
November......._. 1, 564 160 205. 6 RE ee 137 109. 6 108. 5 79. 5 
» ss RE 159 202. 6 fae 136 109. 6 107. 6 79.9 
1988 
pS eee (a 58.1 1, 207 135 110.0 107.7 80. 2 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





oOo, 


MARCH 1938 


Agriculture 
The situation of agricultural and horticultural workers in the Netherlands. }, 
J. Hilgenga. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, January 1938. 
pp. 44-58.) 


In this article the secretary of the Netherlands Federation of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, and Dairy Workers presents data on collective bargaining, organiza- 
tion of the workers, wages and hours, employment, social insurance, and measiires 
to combat unemployment. 


Apprenticeship 


Putting national plumbing apprenticeship standards to work: A manual of pro 
for establishing local joint plumbing apprenticeship standards. Prepared by) 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. Washington, U.S. Division of 
Labor Standards, 1938. 13 pp. (Bulletin No. 16.) 


Die berufsberatung und lehrstellenvermittlung in Oesterreich. By H. Kraus and 
Vincenz Neubauer. Vienna, [‘‘Lehrlings-, Jugend- und Berufsfiirsorge’’ 
19377]. 88 pp. 

Report on occupational guidance and employment service for apprentices i! 
Austria, including a short historical account of development and organizatio: 
operation, and pertinent legislation. A set of registry cards is inserted as a special 
supplement to the booklet. 


’ 


Child Welfare 


The public child-welfare program ix the District of Columbia. By Emma O. Lind- 
berg. Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1937. 18 pp. (Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 240.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative associations for supply of electric current. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1938. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 690, reprint from January 
1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cooperative telephone associations, 1936. By Florence E. Parker. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 22 pp. (Serial No. R. 671, reprint 
from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Living costs of working women in New York. By Frieda 8. Miller. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 698, reprint 
from March 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Living on a moderate income: The incomes and expenditures of streetcar men’s ant 
clerks’ families in the San Francisco Bay region. By Emily H. Huntington 
and Mary Gorringe Luck. Berkeley, Calif, University of California Press, 
1937. 206 pp. 
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The two studies in this publication were prepared by the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, at the University of California, for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

Data for the families of streetcar men are given for two periods—1924—25 and 
1933. The information for the families of clerks is for 1933. The average clerk’s 
family had approximately $300 more purchasing power than the average street- 
car man’s family, which made it possible for the former to maintain a higher 
standard of living. 


More about rents: Negro and white families in the South report on their expenditures 
for space to live. (In Consumers’ Guide, U. 8. Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Consumers’ Counsel Division, Washington, February 14, 
1938, pp. 12-15, 17; charts, illus.) 


Paying for space to live: Some facts on cost of rent for typical families in New 

' England cities and villages. (In Consumers’ Guide, U. 8S. Agricultural 

Adjustment Administration, Consumers’ Counsel Division, Washington, 
January 17, 1938, pp. 3-6, 18; charts, illus.) 


Rents of houses and flats owned by local authorities (England and Wales). London, 
Ministry of Health, 1937. 24 pp. (Cmd. 5527.) 
The data pertain to June 30, 1936, and cover a total of 866,277 houses and flats. 


The economics of low-income diets. By Helen L. Sorenson and Elizabeth W. Gilboy. 
(In Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1937, pp. 
663-680, charts; also reprinted.) 


Domestic Service 


Reading list of references on household employment (October 1937). Washington, 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1938. 17 pp. (Bulletin No. 154; revision of No. 138.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Equal pay and the teaching profession: An inquiry into, and the case against, the 
demand for ‘‘equal pay for men and women teachers of the same professional 
status.”” London, National Association of Schoolmasters, 1937. 135 pp. 
(3d edition, revised and rewritten.) 

Contains some discussion of family wages and the endowment of motherhood. 


The proletariat: A challenge to western civilization. By Goetz A. Briefs. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. xviii, 297 pp. 


Social saga of two cities: An ecological and statistical study of social trends in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. By Calvin F. Schmid. Minneapolis, Council of 
Social Agencies, Bureau of Social Research, 1937. 418 pp., maps, charts. 
(Monograph Series No. 1.) 

Several chapters are devoted to housing conditions. 


The amenities of industry and labor in Germany. By Herbert Steinwarz. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, December 1937, pp. 772-779.) 

In this article the director of the German Office for Beauty in Work discusses 
the purpose and accomplishments of that office and its 33 district branches, the 
object of which is stated to be ‘‘to enable the worker to enjoy his work by perform- 
ing it in beautiful and healthy surroundings.” 


Royal commissions of inquiry: The significance of investigations in British politics. 
By Hugh McDowall Clokie and J. William Robinson. Stanford University, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1937. 242 pp. 

A discussion of the historical development and political significance of the dis- 
tinctive form of official investigation used in Great Britain, and its place in the 
British Government. The make-up and procedure of royal commissions are dis- 
cussed in one chapter, and selected documents bearing upon important royal 
commissions since the Norman Conquest are reproduced in an appendix. 


Education and Guidance 


Annual report of Illinois Board for Vocational Education, July 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1937. Springfield, 1937. 54 pp., maps. (Bulletin No. 69.) 

Of the $632,524.83, combined Federal and State funds, disbursed in Illinois 

during the year covered by the report, $243,501.15 was allocated to agricultural 
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courses, $266,738.73 to industrial courses, and $122,284.95 to home-econoriec 
courses. ‘The total amount expended by local school authorities for such corse; 
equaled the combined Federal and State funds disbursed for the same purjo 


A summary report of fifth metropolitan conference on employment and guidane, 
held under auspices of section on employment and vocational guidance, W¢lfa,; 
Council of New York City, November 19-20, 1937. New York, Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1938. 16 pp. (Reprint, with additions, 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, January 1938.) 

The major topics on the program were: Occupational training and retraining 
integration of occupational training and employment, the organization of !abo; 
and work opportunities, recent developments in apprenticeship, and the Cip- 
cinnati Employment Center. 


Iron 


Laws relating to tocational education and agricultural extension work. Compiled 
by Elmer A. Lewis. Washington, House of Representatives, Document 
Room, 1937. 78 pp. 






Employment and Unemployment 


Census of Puerto Rico, 1935: Population Bulletin No. 2, Characteristics of th, 
population, including occupations. San Juan, Puerto Rico, Reconstruction 
Administration, 1937. 85 pp. (For sale by U. 8S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.). 

Figures on employment and unemployment of wage earners and salaried workers 

in Puerto Rico in 1935, taken from this bulletin, are published in this issue of t! 

Monthly Labor Review. 


Employment Service 


Survey of employment service information: Analysis of characteristics of 5,000,000 
applicants in active file inventory April 1, 1937, and of all new applications and 
placements during period from July 1, 1936, to March 31, 19387. Washington, 
U. S. Employment Service, 1937. 200 pp., map, charts. 

Statistics on applications and placements of colored workers, from this report, 
are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


What we have learned about junior placement. By Roswell Ward. (In Employ- 
ment Service News, U. 8S. Employment Service, Washington, March 1938, 
pp. 3-6.) 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Lead poisoning in 1936 and earlier years. By Frederick L. Hoffman. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 669, reprint 
from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Enfermedades profesionales. By Mariano R. Tissembaum. Santa Fe, Argentina, 
Instituto Social de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 1937. 113 pp. 
(Temas Obreros No. 3.) 

This study of occupational diseases differentiates between accidents and diseases 
and classifies the latter by cause and industry or occupation; cites the laws of 
Argentina which provide for compensation for occupational diseases; and lists 
the diseases which are compensable under the laws. 


What social workers should know about illness and physical handicap. New York, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1937. 78 pp. 

Digests of a series of lectures given under the auspices of the Westchester County 
Council of Social Agencies. The lectures, given by physicians and social workers, 
deal with various problems facing social workers in connection with specific di- 
seases and social conditions. 


Your diet and your health. By Morris Fishbein, M. D. New York, McGravw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 298 pp. (Whittlesey House Health Series.) 

The author discusses food values and food costs, the proper proportions of the 
different food elements—proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and minerals—and the 
importance of the different vitamins. The merits or demerits of various widely 
publicized diet systems are considered and there are also special sections on sug- 
gested diets and food sensitivities. The tables give food values of all our principal 
foods, the calorie contents of a variety fof|foods, vitamin[{sources,"and minimu™ 
diets. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Housing 


Facing the housing problem. By Clarence Senior. Milwaukee, Milwaukee Hous- 
ing Council, 1938. 24 pp., chart. 


Annual review of building permits issued by 58 cities in Canada, 1937 (with com- 
parative data for years 1920-36). Ottawa, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics, 1938. 18 pp., chart; mimeographed. 


Income 


The income structure of the United States. By Maurice Leven. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, Institute of Economics, 1938. 177 pp., charts. 
(Publication No. 74.) 

The writer redefines the terms commonly used, analyzes differences in income 
connected with occupations, industries, and regions, and discusses the influence 
of age, sex, and color of individuals on income. A chapter is devoted to the 
effects of changes in the extent of business activity. There is a statement of views 
on the controversial question of the nature and limits of attempts by labor or- 
ganizations to influence the distribution of income and the volume of employment 
and production. 


Monthly income payments in the United States, 1929-37. By Robert R. Nathan 
and Frederick M. Cone. (In Survey of Current Business, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, February 1938, pp. 7-13, 
charts; also reprinted.) 

Previous estimates of annual income payments are here presented by months 
and extended to the end of 1937. Estimates of compensation of employees (wage 
earners and salaried workers combined) are given for all employments and for five 
major divisions of employment, including work relief. In the case of other 
forms of income, aggregates only are given. 


Some of the data from this report are carried in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


National income and capital formation, 1919-35—a preliminary report. By Simon 
Kuznets. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1937. 
86 pp., charts. (Publication No. 32.) 

Estimates of national income (corresponding to “national income produced”’ in 
data published by U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); of aggre- 
gate income payments to individuals (corresponding to “‘national income paid out”’ 
in data of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); and of income used for 
consumption and for capital formation. The principal estimates are given in 
current monetary values and in terms of 1929 prices. In the estimates of aggre- 
gate income payments to individuals, the payments are classified by main types 
of income. Jages and salaries are combined; and certain other items, such as 
withdrawals by entrepreneurs in service and miscellaneous industries, and pay- 
ments by Government for direct relief as well as for work relief, are included with 
figures of employees’ aggregate compensation. 


Studies in income and wealth. By Conference on Research in National Income 
and Wealth. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1937. 
xviii, 348 pp., diagrams. (Vol. 1.) 

The volume is composed of papers and discussions dealing largely with terms 
used, methods employed, and problems encountered in the measurement of in- 
come and wealth. The portion dealing specifically with labor income is restricted 
to a chapter on “Some problems in measuring per capita labor income.” The 
“Conference’”’ was initiated by the National Bureau of Economic Research and 
was organized as a continuing body in January 1936. 


Industrial Relations 


Arbitration and the National Labor Relations Board. Compiled by Egbert Ray 
Nichols and James W. Logan. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 345 
pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 11, No. 7.) 

Affirmative and negative briefs, with source material and bibliographies, for 
debating the question: Resolved, that the Federal Labor Relations Board should 
be empowered to enforce arbitration of all industrial disputes. 
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Collective bargaining in retailing. By M. D. Mosessohn and A. Furman G; 


Si 
ene 


(In Journal of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing, \,., 
York City, February 1938, pp. 1-8.) 


Collective labor agreements in France. By Pierre Pouillot. (In Interna: 
Labor Review, Geneva, January 1938, pp. 1-24.) 


ie ] 
41a) 


Conditions of work in French fishing industry: Analysis of recent collective care: 
ments for deep-sea fishing. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, |: 
ary 1938, pp. 59-79.) 


Zehn jahre arbeitsgericht. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1937. 107 », 
A collection of articles by various authors dealing with the history and operatioy 
of labor courts in Germany over a 10-year period. 


New Zealand’s labor experience. By Edward J. Mehren. (In Engineering News. 
Record, New York, February 3, 1938, pp. 176-179.) 
Report on the author’s personal study of the manner in which labor-relations 
problems have worked out in New Zealand. 


aaa 0 eats «2d oo Ot Get Gate SG 


Labor conditions in a rationalized shoe factory: The Bat’a Works at Borovo, ¥ugo- 
slavia. By Hugo von Haan. (In International Labor Review, G: 
December 1937, pp. 780-811.) 


Labor Organization 


Making history in hosiery: The story of the American Federation of Hosiery W: 
By Lawrence Rogin. Philadelphia, American Federation of Hosiery Wor 
ers, Educational Department, 1938. 31 pp. 


The program of the C. I. O.: An account of major policies and decisions adopted at 
conference of Committee for Industrial Organization, Atlantic City, \. J 
October 1937. Washington, Committee for Industrial Organization, [1{)3s’ 
60 pp. 


The legal status of trade-unions in Canada—a study of recent Canadian legislatior 
By G. V. V. Nicholls. (In Industrial Canada, Toronto, March 1938, p) 
41-47.) 

In this article a member of the legal department of the Canadian Manufacttrers’ 

Association discusses the provisions and effects of legislation pertaining to trace- 

unions in Canada and presents a tabular summary of existing legislation. 


A short history of the British working class movement, 1789-1937. By G. D. H 
Cole. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Various paging. 
Third edition of a standard work first published in three volumes in the years 
1925 to 1927. 


Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industries 


Survey of hours, wages, and other conditions of employment in laundry and dr 
cleansing industries in Rhode Island. Providence, Department of Labor, 
Division of Women and Children, 1938. 36 pp., charts; mimeographed. 


Leisure-Time Activities 


Organization of spare-time activities for native workers in certain South Africa 
towns. By C. W. Ould. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, Januar) 
1938, pp. 25-43.) 


Migratory Workers 


Die gross-stddte im strome der binnenwanderung: Wirtschafts- und bevdlkerungs 
enschaftliche untersuchungen tiber wanderung und mobilitat in deutschen Staten. 
By Rudolf Heberle and Fritz Meyer. Leipzig, 8. Hirzel, 1937. 206 pp. 
maps, charts. 

Results of a study of the types and movements of migratory workers in (er- 
many, in specified years and periods, some statistics going as far back as |S!) 
while some are as recent as 1935. The study is essentially a piece of research work 
based upon population, industrial, and occupational censuses; upon statistics 0! 
migrants in local populations, their occupations, and their employment, take! 
from provincial and city yearbooks; and upon registration cards of domicile, |! 
police-office files. 
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Minimum Wage 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1937. By Louise Stitt and Florence 
P. Smith. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 692, reprint from January 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Results of minimum-wage orders in jewelry-manufacturing industry in Rhode 
Island. Providence, Department of Labor, 1938. 13 pp., mimeographed. 

A survey, to determine the extent of observance of the directory wage order 
setting 30 cents an hour as the minimum rate for women and minors in the 
jewelry-manufacturing industry in Khode Island, showed that 348 workers em- 
ployed by 45 firms were not receiving as much as the minimum rate. After the 
minimum rate became mandatory, a check-up showed that all but 0.2 percent of 
the employees subject to the law were receiving at least 30 cents an hour. Before 
the minimum-wage order was issued, 37.3 percent of the women and minors em- 
ployed in the industry had received less than 30 cents an hour. Studies of 132 
identical firms made before the directory order was issued and after the order was 


made mandatory showed that the proportion of women employed increased 4.9 
percent. 


Report of Laundry Minimum Wage Board to Industrial Commissioner, New York 
State, January 14, 1938. New York, Department of Labor, 80 Centre Street, 
1938. 8 pp.; mimeographed. 


Occupations 


Alphabetical index of occupations, by industries and social-economic groups, 1937. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1937. 542 pp. 
The occupational designations reported on the schedules of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth censuses of the United States are the bases of this index, 
supplemented by designations from various other sources. 


Careers in forestry. Prepared by U. 8. Forest Service. Washington, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, 1938. 15 pp. (Miscellaneous Publication No. 
249.) 


Professional occupations. Liverpool, England, Liverpool Education Committee, 
1937. 131 pp. 

The tenth publication in a series of pamphlets on ‘‘Merseyside employments 
for boys and girls,’’ discussing careers and job possibilities in the Liverpool area. 
It outlines educational and personal qualifications desirable for entry into each 
of the professions discussed, lists the training facilities available, and estimates 
opportunities and probabilities of success. Occupations covered include those in 
medical, surgical, and allied professions, applied sciences, music, drama, art, law, 
journalism, accounting, social service, ete. Official journals of the various pro- 
fessions discussed are listed. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Characteristics of State plans for old-age assistance approved by Federal Social 
Security Board as of December 1, 1987. Washington, U. 8S. Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, 1938. 25 pp.; in tabular form. (Pub- 
lication No. 16.) 


Annual report of Railroad Retirement Board for fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
with supplementary data for period July 1, 1987, to November 30, 1937. Wash- 
ington, 1938. 76 pp. 

A total of 73,378 individuals were on the annuity and pension rolls of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board as of November 30, 1937, and were receiving payments at. 
the aggregate rate of $4,472,588 a month. This number included 26,090 employees 
who were receiving annuities based on service and compensation, 286 recipi- 
ents of survivor annuities, and 479 recipients of death-benefit annuities, under 
the Federal acts of 1935 and 1937; 46,523 persons were receiving pensions based 
primarily on the amounts of pensions or gratuities which had been previously 
granted to such individuals by their employers. 


52993—-38——_15 
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Personnel Management 


Personnel policies in public health nursing—a report of current practice in a sa mple 
of official health agencies in the United States. By Marian G. Randall. Noy 
York, Macmillan Company, 1937. 170 pp. 


Productivity and Labor Displacement 


Technology and planning. Washington, U. 8. National Resources Committes 
1937. 31 pp., illus. 
Summary in simple terms of some of the major results of studies by the Na. 
tional Resources Committee, with a reference list of publications by the | 


Om- 
mittee. 


Will the cotton-picking machine displace hand labor? By Roman L. Horne. (Ip 
Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washingtor 
February 1938, pp. 12, 13, illus.) 


Profit Sharing 


Profit sharing for wage earners. By C. Canby Balderston. New York, Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1937. 156 pp., charts. 

A study of experience with profit-sharing plans in the United States, Canad 
and Great Britain. Some of the questions considered were the place, if a: 
which this form of extra compensation should have in a comprehensive Sassonnel 
program; and the policy and technique to be followed in adopting such a plan. 


Profit-sharing plans for executives. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1938. 15 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 6.) 
Some of the plans analyzed limit participation to top executives while others 
include all “‘who are responsible for the work of others.” 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Trends in relief expenditures, 1910-35. By Anne E. Geddes. Washington, U.& 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 1937. xvii, 
117 pp., charts. (Research Monograph X.) 


Sickness and Invalidity Insurance 


Syketrygden, 1936. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1938. 90 pp. 
Report on operation of public sickness-insurance system in Norway in 1936 
and previous years. 


Allmanna pensionsférsdkringen, dr 1936. Stockholm, Pensionsstyrelsen, 1937. 
21 pp. 
Annual report on operation of invalidity-insurance system in Sweden. In 
Swedish, with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Social Security 


Characteristics of State plans for aid to dependent children approved by Federal 
Social Security Board as of December 1, 1937. Washington, U. 8. Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, 1938. 19 pp.; in tabular form. 
(Publication No. 18.) 


Characteristics of State plans for aid to the blind approved by Federal Social Security 
Board as of December 1, 1937. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 1938. 15 pp.; in tabular form. (Publication 
No. 17.) 


What will social security mean to you? By Bion H. Francis and Donald G. Fergu- 
son. Cambridge, Mass., American Institute for Economic Research, 1937. 
72 pp., chart. 
Analysis of Social Security Act from standpoint of its effect on employer, 
employee, and general public. The authors paint out what they regard as 
serious defects which should be remedied if adverse effects are to be avoided. 
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Unemployment Insurance 































nple 


Analysis of State unemployment compensation laws, December 1, 1937. Washing- 
ew 


ton, U. 8. Social Secuirty Board, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
1938. 33 pp.: in tabular form. 


Report of California Department of Employment, Unemployment Reserves Commis- 
sion. [Sacramento?], 1937. 33 pp.; mimeographed. 

Shows the financial situation of the unemployment fund; expenditures by the 
department of employment; number of employers registered under the unem- 
ployment reserves act; and number of persons assisted by State employment 
service, Classified by occupation and age group. 


Neunter bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 

fiir die zeit vom 1.April 1936 bis zum 31.Mdrz 1937. Berlin, 1937. 68 pp. 

Report on unemployment insurance and employment service in Germany 
from April 1936 to March 1937. 


Zehn jahre Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, 
1927-37. Berlin, Hauptstelle der Reichsanstalt, [19377]. 79 pp., charts. 
Review of operations of the unemployment-insurance system and the State 
employment service in Germany during the 10 years 1927 to 1937, including 
information on government regulation of employment, growth of occupations, 
“productive” unemployment relief, and regulation of building trades. 


Jaarverslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling 
over 1936. The Hague, 1937. 66 pp., charts. (Uitgaven No. 72.) 
Report on unemployment insurance and employment service in the Netherlands 
during 1936. 


Wages and Hours 


Man-hour statistics for 59 selected industries. Washington, U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 87 pp. 
Based on 1935 Census of Manufactures. 


Union scales of wages and hours of motortruck drivers, May 15, 1937. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 33 pp. (Serial No. R. 686, reprint, 
with additions, from March 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Linestatistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1936. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1937. 98 pp., 
map, charts. 
Annual general report on wages in Sweden, giving statistics for 1936 and earlier 
years. In Swedish, with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Youth Problems 


Report on National Youth Administration, June 26, 1935, to November 1, 1987. 
Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1938. (In Report on 


progress of Works Program, December 1937, pp. 63-68, chart, illus.; also 
reprinted.) 


Deutsche jugend im beruf. By Arnold Rocholl. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt, 1937. 206 pp. 

Deals with employment of young workers in Germany and their training for 
industries and trades. Other subjects discussed are population statistics as 
related to youth and to the labor movement, causes of decrease in births, and the 
need of population increase and measures to promote it. 


Youth in British industry: A survey of labor conditions today. By John Gollan. 
London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., and Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1937. 344 pp. 
Part I of this survey analyzes employment and unemployment, job opportuni- 
ties, ieee a. wages, hours, and working conditions of workers between the 
ages of 14 and 21 in Great Britain, by industry. Training and placement methods 
and various policies and programs with relation to juvenile employment are 
discussed in Part II. A eibliegranhy is included, 
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General Reports 


Annual report of Governor of Alaska, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. \ 
ington, U. S. Department of the Interior, 1937. 48 pp. 

Information is given on number and races of persons engaged in Alaskan 
eries, number engaged in mining, public health and welfare activities, the unem- 
ployment compensation commission, and the Matanuska Valley coloniza\ joy 
project. 


} 
she 


Statistical summary of changes in employment, pay rolls, man-hours, cost of living, 
and building construction [in Illinois] during 1937. Chicago, Illinois Depart. 
ment of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, [1938]. Various paging: 
mimeographed. 


Annual report of Governor of Virgin Islands, for fiscal year ended June 380, 1/3). 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1937. 18 pp. 
One section of the report deals with relief-work projects and another with 
cooperatives. 


Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie. Sofia, Direction Générale de | 
Statistique, 1937. 693 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 

Contains statistical information on political, economic, and social conditions 
in Bulgaria in 1936, including data on invalidity, old-age, accident, sickness, and 
unemployment insurance; cooperative associations; prices and cost of living; 
wages; industrial disputes; and industrial accidents. 


Jahrbuch fiir sozialpolitik. Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 184 pp. 

Deals with social problems in present-day Germany, with information on 
employment service, public works, labor legislation, the labor front, labor welfare, 
home —? and their protection, housing, social insurance, public-welfare work, 
and relief. 


The central problem of Indian economy. By P. J. Thomas. Madras, G. S. Press, 
[1938?]. 36 pp. 
Presidential address at Indian Economic Conference held at Hyderabad on 
December 28, 1937. There is some discussion of wages, standard of living, pur- 
chasing power, and the need for protective labor legislation. 


Centraal verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1)". 
The Hague, Departement van Sociale Zaken, 1937. 363 pp., illus. 

Report on labor inspection in the Netherlands in 1936, with information o: 
accidents to workers in manufacturing industries and in agriculture; safety meas- 
ures; provisions and enforcement of labor legislation; complaints made by labor 
unions, employers, and individual workers; medical examinations of workers 
ge rp permits; and status of foreign workers and employers. A summary 
in English accompanies the volume. 


Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1936. The Hague, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick, 
1937. 427 pp., map. (In Dutch and French.) 

The statistics include data up to 1936 for wages, hours, unemployment, labor 
organizations, prices, cost of living, industrial disputes, cooperative associations, 
and invalidity, old-age, and unemployment insurance; up to 1935 for accident in- 
surance; and up to 1934 for sickness insurance and for relief. The results of an 
industrial census of December 31, 1930, are also given. 


Arsberetninger fra arbeidsrddet og fabrikktilsynet, 1936. Oslo, Chefinspektgren for 
Fabrikktilsynet, [19377]. 70 pp., map, illus. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Norway, containing data on industrial 
accidents and diseases, wages and hours of labor, and women and children in 
industry. There is a résumé in French and a French translation of the table of 
contents. 


Beitrage zur wirtschaftsstatistik. Zirich, Statistisches Bureau des Kantons Ziirich, 
TiN 30 pp., charts. (Statistische Mitteilungen des Kantons Ziirich, Nr. 
Contains information on unemployment, self-help organizations of the middle- 
class unemployed, and retail trade in provisions, in Zirich canton, Switzerland. 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1986: Aims and results of social and economic policies in 
- Pacific countries. Proceedings of sixth conference of Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Yosemite National Park, California, August 15-29, 1936. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, [19377]. 470 pp. 
The discussions at this conference covered various subjects of direct labor 
interest, among them being cooperative societies and land tenure in China; labor 
conditions, labor legislation, labor movement, mechanization, and standards of 
living in Japan; and labor output as a basis of income, Stakhanov movement, 
trade-unions, and liquidation of. unemployment in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


Labor problems, social problems—review of selected list of articles appearing in 1937 

magazines. 4 uire F. Browne. San Francisco, State Department of 
Education, WPA Education Program, [19387]. 15 pp., mimeographed. 
The subjects of the articles listed include unemployment, unemployment 
insurance, health insurance, socialized medicine, labor and social legislation, labor 
organizations, strikes, the W. P. A., child labor, housing, and consumers’ co- 
operatives. 


The office library of an industrial relations executive. By Helen Baker. Princeton, 
N. d., _— University, Industrial Relations Section, 1938. 24 pp. 
(Rev. ed.) 

The references are grouped under the following general heads: General works, 
company policies and programs, trade-unions, labor legislation, social insurance, 
and sources of information on industrial relations. 
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